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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 

The  Crisis. 

Even  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  in  the  Near  East  are  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  sequel  of  the  gravest  debate  in  living  memory. 
The  naval  crisis  means  the  final  awakening  of  England  to  the 
realities  of  her  future,  and  in  national  thought  and  action  the 
result  will  mark  an  epoch.  Upon  one  question  of  life  and  death 
every  effort  has  been  made  for  the  last  ten  years  in  these  pages 
to  enlighten  the  people.  To  these  and  similar  warnings  they 
listened ;  they  were  disquieted ;  they  have  long  been  convinced 
in  instinct ;  but  they  had  only  half-understood.  Now  when  it 
is  known  that  Germany  has  laid  down  nine  Dreadnoughts  in 
one  year ;  when  the  Prime  Minister  admits  that  as  a  result 
of  the  amazing  efforts  of  the  last  eighteen  months  her  capacity 
for  warship  construction  is  fully  equal  to  our  own ;  when 
even  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  declares  for  national  training 
lest  there  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  people  of  sixty 
millions  across  the  narrow  seas  a  combined  military  and  naval 
supremacy  such  as  history,  thanks  largely  to  the  greatest  of 
our  national  efforts,  has  never  yet  known — then  we  realise  at 
last  that  the  old  conditions  of  our  existence  are  dead  with  the 
dead  past,  and  that  a  new  and  a  sterner  age  is  upon  us.  The 
scales  have  dropped  from  our  eyes.  A  sense  of  the  full  meaning 
of  the  German  danger  has  penetrated  into  the  dullest  brain. 
We  grasp  the  force  of  Mommsen’s  analogy.  We  realise  that 
there  has  been  nothing  in  history  comparable  with  the  problem 
confronting  us  except  when  Rome  turned  web-footed  to  cope  with 
Carthage,  or  Cromwell  with  revolutionary  finance  launched  a 
hundred  ships  a  year  to  grapple  with  the  Dutch — a  hundred  keels 
such  as  one  Dreadnought  now  would  destroy.  We  understand 
afresh  the  ancient  truths  ;  — 

For  strange  when  it  strikes  to  within  is  the  known — 

Richer  than  newness  revealed. 
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We  remember  that  we  must  be  the  masters  of  sea-power  or  its 
slaves.  Yet  Mr.  Asquith  admits  that  even  if  we  commence  eight 
Dreadnoughts  in  the  next  twelve  months,  we  shall  only  have  a 
bare  margin  of  from  one  to  three  Dreadnoughts  over  Germany— a 
nominal  advantage  which  accident  might  destroy.  In  the  days 
of  submarine  mines  and  airships,  we  must  make  some  reckoning 
for  new  chances  of  disaster  altogether  outside  the  risks  of 
battle.  The  patriotic  impulses  of  this  crisis,  the  rousing  of  the 
Imperial  spirit  throughout  Greater  Britain,  may  prove  to  have 
saved  the  State.  The  problem  will  not  depart.  We  shall  have 
to  meet  it,  not  by  battleships  alone,  but  by  a  new  way  of  life, 
and  henceforth  we  can  never  forget  for  an  hour  that  “  eternal 
vigilance  ”  is  the  price  of  empire. 

The  German  Peril. 

It  is  our  duty  here  to  ignore  the  domestic  controversy  and  to 
deal  with  the  international  question.  Let  us  look  back.  Nearly 
ten  years  ago  a  small  group  of  men,  thinking  and  working 
separately,  commenced  to  show  the  peril  of  a  false  and  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  Continental  politics.  Most  of  these  men  had 
been  strongly  pro-German.  They  were  independently  convinced 
that  there  had  occurred  in  the  facts  a  memorable  change  corre-  ' 

spending  to  the  new  epoch  in  our  foreign  policy  which  occurred  1 

in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  i 

acute  criticisms  was  in  the  speech  showing  the  great  defect  of  < 

Cromwell’s  foreign  policy — that  he  was  too  much  preoccupied  < 

with  the  passing  power  of  Spain  and  not  enough  with  the  rising  < 

power  of  France.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  similar  ^ 

process  had  made  our  later  and  classic  tradition  obsolete.  The  ( 

marvellous  development  of  German  economic  life  after  Sedan  had  s 

given  that  country  a  trade  and  shipping  second  only  to  our  own.  ( 

The  sea-dream  had  begun  to  possess  the  imagination  of  the  pro-  j 

fessors  and  prophets  who  are  always  the  pioneers  of  political  c 

advance  across  the  North  Sea.  And  as  Madame  de  Stael  had  1 

brilliantly  written,  imagination  which  cools  other  races  inflames  s 

the  German.  Treitschke  had  expressed  in  one  sentence  a  feeling  ^ 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  African  War  had  reached  c 
what  may  be  called  the  point  of  saturation  in  the  German  tempera-  (i 

ment  when  he  said  that  the  new  Empire,  having  to  settle  with  all  I 

its  neighbours  in  turn,  the  reckoning  with  England  would  be  the  r 
largest  and  the  hardest.  Bismarck’s  attitude  towards  England  a 
was  in  form  one  of  dexterous  manipulation,  and  in  spirit  one  of  cl 
contemptuous  derision.  He  and  his  literary  familiars  had  filled  o 
the  new^  Germany  with  the  same  feeling.  Antagonism  of  mind, 
joined  to  the  profound  incompatibility  of  temperament  between  n 
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the  English  and  the  German  peoples,  was  insensibly  converted 
into  systematic  unfriendliness  in  policy.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
this  was  a  problem  only  psychologically  serious.  It  had  little  or 
no  tendency  to  deflect  the  course  of  our  diplomacy.  The  German 
and  the  British  peoples  were  moving  so  far  on  parallel  lines  which 
could  not  meet. 

“Theory  in  Arms.” 

Theirs  was  a  military  power ;  ours  a  naval.  For  two  cen¬ 
turies  these  forces  had  been  complementary,  not  conflicting. 
Now  all  was  altered.  The  pent-up  prejudice,  the  aggressive 
idealism  of  years,  broke  out  in  the  memorable  ecstacy  of  Anglo¬ 
phobia  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  South  African  campaign. 
Superficial  observers  thought  that  this  was  a  phenomenon 
equally  violent  and  temporary.  Close  students  knew  it  to  be 
historic,  to  be  epoch-making  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  much 
misused  phrase.  The  modern  German  fleet  was  founded  then 
and  there.  Anglophobia  was  solemnly  deprecated  by  the  German 
Governments  in  assurances  to  us,  and  yet  under  dynastic 
patronage  was  sedulously  exploited  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  naval  expansion.  The  inevitable  and,  as  the 
Germans  would  say,  the  legitimate  had  happened.  The  com¬ 
petitive  progress  of  the  two  strongest  peoples  in  Europe  was 
moving  upon  converging  lines  at  last.  Tragic,  but  as  the  more 
dispassionate  Germans  remarked,  “  Tragedy  is  not  the  conflict 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  right  and  right.”  The  whole 
German  nation  may  be  described  as  a  theory  in  arms.  We 
were  assumed  to  be  decadent.  Germany  was  to  succeed  us  in 
commercial  supremacy,  colonial  empire,  and  the  mastery  of  the 
sea.  In  a  word,  “the  twentieth  century  would  belong  to  the 
Germans.”  As  the  present  writer  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  movement  w'ith  which  history  will  always  identify  the  name 
of  William  II.,  the  relations  of  the  two  Powers  would  henceforth 
be  like  the  attempt  to  make  two  solid  bodies  occupy  the  same 
space ;  and  Germany  had  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  trident 
which  she  has  now’  by  a  sudden  attempt  tried  to  wrench  from 
our  grasp.  These  conceptions  revolutionised — to  an  extent  as 
definite  as  our  military  w’eakness  allow’ed — the  diplomacy  of 
Europe.  The  secular  quarrel  with  France  was  closed ;  the 
!  rapprochement  with  Russia  was  effected;  and  the  tremendous 

1  antithesis  of  the  British  and  the  German  idea  became  the 

[  dominating  issue  of  European  politics.  Remember  that  history  is 

I  only  prosaic  in  her  intervals,  and  is  epic  in  all  the  crises  which 

,  “cast  the  kingdoms  old  into  another  mould.”  Nothing  could  be 

1  more  sensational  in  fiction  than  w’ere  Sadowa  and  Sedan  in 

s  s  2 
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fact.  Eemember,  in  short,  that  upon  this  question  those  who 
are  called  alarmists  have  been  right.  They  have  been  abused. 

You  might  as  well  abuse  the  barometer  for  foretelling  a  change 
of  weather,  or  declare  that  the  meteorologists  had  irresponsibly 
and  wickedly  conspired  to  bring  about  a  thunderstorm.  So  mncli 
for  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  this  question.  It  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  until  it  is  grasped  by  every  citizen. 

A  Coup  in  Peace -Strategy. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  astonishing  record  of  German  naval 
expansion.  Enough  to  say  that  it  has  surpassed  all  the  alarmists 
dared  to  anticipate  ;  and  the  Kaiser  and  his  subjects  have  achieved 
in  one  decade  a  relative  success  which 'would  have  been  a  work 
of  respectable  magnitude  for  two  ordinary  generations.  But  no  I 
chapter  has  been  so  extraordinary  as  the  record  of  the  last 
eighteen  months  fully  revealed  in  the  debate  on  the  Naval  f 
Estimates.  All  the  psychological  symptoms  of  that  period  were  f 
remarkable.  The  moment  of  the  chivalrous  welcome  to  the  \ 
Kaiser  at  the  Guildhall  was  seized  upon  to  cover  the  introduction  , 
of  a  new  Navy  Bill.  Then  followed  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweed-  [ 
mouth ;  the  unexampled  form  and  tone  of  Prince  Billow’s  reply, 
six  columns  long,  in  the  Standard  to  the  w’ell-known  article, 
“The  German  Peril,”  which  had  just  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  r 
Revietc ;  above  all,  the  interview  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  All  | 
these  efforts  showed  a  fear  of  some  such  explosion  of  feeling  as 
has  now  occurred.  All  pointed  to  some  new  fact.  All  excited 
the  suspicion  they  were  intended  to  allay.  These  almost  desperate 
exertions  to  lull  British  opinion  and  keep  down  our  Naval 
Estimates  indicated  that  something  must  be  happening  on  the 
other  side.  And  something  was  happening  with  a  vengeance. 
Nothing  less  than  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  seize  the  mastery 
of  the  sea  by  a  stroke  of  peace-strategy  brilliant  and  daring  as 
was  ever  known.  Mr.  Balfour’s  charges  in  the  Naval  debate 
were  hardly  more  electrifying  than  the  Prime  Minister’s  and 
Mr.  McKenna’s  admissions.  Let  us  summarise  these  additions 
to  our  knowledge.  The  passage  of  the  Navy  Bill  through  the 
Reichstag  was  no  sooner  ensured  than  preparations  were  made 
for  creating  with  unprecedented  rapidity  what  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  describes  as  “a  navy  more  powerful  than  any  [ 
at  present  in  existence.”  A  loan  of  fifty  million  marks  was 
raised  by  Krupps  practically  upon  the  guarantee  of  work  ensured 
for  years  ahead.  The  money  was  advanced  by  the  Berlin  1 
bankers.  Krupps  took  on  last  year,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Arthur  1 
Lee,  M.P.,  38,000  fresh  workmen.  That  great  firm,  said  Mr. 
Lee,  “had  developed  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  German 
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Government  to  such  a  point  that  their  output  of  guns,  gun- 
mountings,  turrets,  and  other  essentials  of  that  kind  exceeded 

I  that  of  the  Armstrongs,  Vickers- Maxim,  the  Coventry  works, 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  our  national 
resources  put  together.”  (Mr.  McKenna  shook  his  head,  says 
j  the  Parliamentary  report,  but  has  not  disproved  the  critic.)  Two 
j  years  ago  Germany,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  in  private 
I  yards,  had  no  slips  capable  of  carrying  Dreadnoughts.  Now  she 
i-  has  fourteen  such  slips,  and  will  soon  have  three  more.  Admiral 
Tirpitz  has  declared,  “We  can  build  as  fast  as  the  English; 
perhaps  faster.”  The  former  part  of  the  assertion  is  true ;  the 
latter  may  be.  At  least,  we  cannot  afford  to  work  upon  any 
\  other  hypothesis.  Thus  Germany,  by  the  efforts  of  eighteen 
I  months,  has  revolutionised  the  whole  naval  competition.  She 
has  created  a  capacity  for  warship-construction  fully  equal  to 
our  own,  and  perhaps  superior.  She  can  lay  down  as  many 
Dreadnoughts ;  she  can  build  them  as  swiftly.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  overwhelming  advantage  we  possess  now,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  shall  retain — we  shall  have  in  the  coming  summer 

I  seven  Dreadnoughts  at  sea  before  Germany  or  any  country  has 
a  single  one — we  could  not  be  certain  of  being  able  to  keep  our 
naval  supremacy.  Onr  security  would  be  already  lost. 

"  Moltke  and  the  British  Constitution. 

^  And  now  we  come  to  the  point  upon  which  Mr.  Balfour  has 

I'  concentrated  the  attention  of  the  Empire.  We  have  seen  what 
is  Germany’s  potential  capacity.  How  is  she  using  it?  How, 
above  all,  is  she  entitled  to  use  it  under  her  Navy  Act — hitherto, 
it  appears,  enormously  misunderstood  in  this  country?  That, 
above  all,  is  the  question.  Mark  the  answer.  Last  autumn 
Germany  had  no  sooner  laid  down  the  first  four  Dreadnoughts 
I  of  her  new  programme — ships  as  formidable  at  least  as  any  which 
I  will  be  in  the  world  when  they  take  the  sea — than  she  amassed 
I  materials  for  laying  down  four  more  in  anticipation  by  five 
I  months  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  her  present  year’s  programme. 
I  Eight  Dreadnoughts  commenced  in  a  single  year  upon  the  other 
I  side  of  the  narrow  seas  by  the  Power  whose  naval  position  a 
decade  ago  was  utterly  insignificant;  w'hose  maritime  interests, 
I  though  in  themselves  important,  are  as  nought  by  com- 
i  parison  wdth  ours.  And  we,  w'hose  Imperial  life  depends 
!  upon  the  sea  as  completely  as  a  man’s  vitality  depends  upon  the 
I  blood  in  his  body,  are  still  struggling  apparently  for  an  equal 
i  eight.  It  is  a  comparison  to  make  little  fishes  laugh  and  the 
gods  wreep.  And  when,  for  a  moment,  there  w'as  threatened  a 
j  direct  duel  of  debate  upon  the  naval  question  between  the 
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House  of  Commons  and  the  Eeichstag,  compare  German 
procedure  with  ours.  There  Parliamentary  Committees  are 
real  Committees ;  their  proceedings  are  unreported ;  Naval 
Estimates  are  explained  in  secret  to  a  body  where  any  possible 
majority,  whether  the  existing  hloc  or  a  new  combination  includ¬ 
ing  the  Centre,  must  be  an  Imperialist  majority.  While  in  the 
House  of  Commons  there  is  the  clash  of  party  debate  ;  and  in  the 
very  Cabinet  one  section  of  Ministers  fiercely  resists  what  another 
section  thinks  vital  to  national  safety.  What  chance  have  we  in 
this  struggle  while  these  obsolete  Parliamentary  arrangements 
on  our  side  are  allowed  to  continue?  “England,”  said  Moltke, 
“has  no  army,  and  under  her  Parliamentary  constitution  cannot 
create  one.”  Is  history  to  say  that  England  had  the  mightiest 
fleet  the  world  has  known,  but  under  her  “Parliamentary  con¬ 
stitution”  could  not  keep  it? 

“A  One-Power  Standard.” 

History  may  say  so,  for  the  following  figures  are  the 
quintessence  of  the  great  debate  :  — 


PROGRESS  TN  COMPLETED  DREADNOUGHTS. 


Date. 

December,  1910..., 

April,  1911  . 

August,  1911 . 

November,  1911 
April,  1912  . 


British 

ships. 

10 

12 

14 

16 

20 


German  ships. 


Mr.  Asquith. 
5 


Mr.  Balfour. 
1.3 


9 


13 


13 

13 

17 


17 

17 

21 


Mr.  Balfour’s  figures  in  every  case  may  be  too  high,  and  may 
put  the  Germans  a  squadron  forward  at  each  given  date.  But 
Mr.  Asquith’s  figures  are  alarming  enough,  and  he  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  under  the  mark  in  one  important  particular.  It  is  certain 
that  by  December  next  year  Germany  will  have  nine  Dread¬ 
noughts  commissioned  against  our  ten.  In  spite  of  our  reinforc¬ 
ing  preponderance  in  the  King  Edward  class  and  the  high  fighting 
power  of  the  two  sub-Dreadnoughts,  as  w^e  may  call  them  (the 
Lord  Nelson  and  the  Agamenmon) ,  what  sane  man  thinks  that 
England  should  ever  depend  upon  the  minimum  margin  of  one 
ship  (fourteen  to  thirteen,  for  instance,  in  August,  1911,  upon 
the  Prime  Minister’s  own  figures)  or  the  maximum  margin  of 
three  ships,  with  which  the  Prime  Minister  would  apparently 
be  content  for  some  years  to  come.  That  is  the  utmost  advantage 
we  could  have  even  if  eight  ships  are  secured  and  the  whole  are 
laid  down  within  “a  year  and  a  day.”  It  wdll  not  do.  The  time 
ought  to  be  shorter  now  that  Germany  has  accelerated  four  ships 
by  five  months. 
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Finally,  to  comprehend  the  whole  character  of  the  problem 
and  to  explain  a  “plan”  which  in  its  breadth,  vigour,  and 
strategy  is  far  more  formidable  than  any  “plot,”  we  must  note 
the  frank  declarations  of  Count  Eeventlow.  This  well-known 
expert  tells  us  that  official  assurances  have  been  incomplete,  but 
that  our  notions  of  Germany’s  legal  position  are  misleading.  The 
four  ships  of  what  we  have  chosen  to  call  the  annual  programme 
are  only  an  irreducible  minimum.  Any  additional  number  of  the 
ships  contemplated  by  the  Act  could  be  laid  down  in  a  single 
year.  When  the  Act  says  they  must  all  be  complete  by  1917, 
that  is  only  the  latest  date.  Germany  is  free  to  build  them  all 
by  any  nearer  date.  She  is  free  to  build  to  the  utmost  of  her 
capacity.  Her  building  capacity  is  at  present  equal  to  our  own. 
And  her  list  authorises  thirty-three  Dreadnoughts — of  which 
thirteen  are  in  hand — a  fleet,  as  Mr.  McKenna  says,  “more 
powerful  than  any  in  existence.”  For  us  no  international  situa¬ 
tion  so  serious  has  ever  arisen.  As  Mr.  Balfour  tells  us,  nothing 
like  it  has  been  known  for  over  two  hundred  years ;  and  but  for 
his  action  our  sea-power,  national  security,  and  Imperial  existence 
might  not  have  been  worth  three  years’  purchase. 

An  End  of  Piecemeal  Programmes. 

As  we  are  forewarned,  how  shall  we  be  forearmed?  This 
involves  a  somewhat  full  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  our 
foreign  and  inter-imperial  relations.  The  measures  to  be  adopted 
at  home  are  clear.  The  work  which  will  restore  to  us  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  Mr.  McKenna  expects,  the  superiority 
in  capacity  for  warship  construction  should  be  pushed  on  night 
and  day.  Then  there  should  be  an  end  of  piecemeal  programmes 
influenced  by  Cabinet  dissensions,  the  party  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  or  the  psychology  of  particular  politicians.  To  give  an 
equal  chance  to  our  great  works  to  compete  with  Krupps,  orders 
should  be  regular  and  guaranteed  for  some  years  ahead.  Loans, 
of  course,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible,  but  for 
special  purposes  there  should  be  no  pedantic  avoidance  of  them. 
Nor  can  we  adhere,  as  hitherto,  to  the  Admiralty  tradition  of 
“seeing  him  and  going  one  better.”  For  the  moment  our 
superiority  in  rapidity  of  construction  has  been  lost.  We  cannot 
depend  again  upon  overhauling  the  Germans  once  they  have 
begun.  If  they  have  several  months’  start  with  any  ship,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  she  will  be  complete  at  sea  before  her 
rivals  are  ready  to  be  commissioned.  We  must,  therefore,  have 
programmes  reckoned  for  some  years  ahead,  so  as  to  have  a 
margin  in  hand  and  to  enable  us  to  cope  at  once  against  any 
attempt  by  another  and  greater  coup  on  the  part  of  Germany 
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to  seize  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  We  must  guard  against  any 
effort  to  build  up  to  the  full  power  of  her  slips  in  the  way  that 
her  Navy  Act  makes  quite  legal,  as  Count  Eeventlow  describes. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  new  standard  we  ought  to 
adopt.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  had  a  flash  of  the  insight  of  genius— yes, 
and  we  shall  dare  to  say  it  was  the  genius  of  true  pacificism — when 
he  gave  to  the  nation  its  chief  watchword  of  the  future  :  two 
keels  to  one.  What  thinking  man  can  dare  to  say  it  is  too 
much?  Consider  our  changed  position  in  the  w'orld,  the  gigantic 
inequality  of  the  stakes.  In  the  days  when  our  sea-pow’er  was 
won,  England  still  fed  herself,  and  she  might  have  hoped  to 
survive  as  a  great  nation  by  beating  back  invasion.  Old-fashioned 
persons  were  fond  of  attributing  to  Napoleon  the  jest  that  it  was 
easier  to  find  forty  w^ays  for  getting  into  England  than  one  for 
getting  out.  An  Imperial  disaster  England  at  that  day  might 
still  survive.  But  w’hat  now? 

Necessity  of  a  Two-to-One  Standard. 

We  depend  on  the  sea  for  our  food,  our  raw  material,  our  com¬ 
munications.  Were  the  sea  under  foreign  control  the  island,  now 
a  citadel,  could  be  made  a  prison  by  our  maritime  gaolers.  We 
must  be,  let  us  repeat  it,  either  the  masters  of  sea-power  or  its 
victims.  We  must  be,  shall  we  say,  on  the  top  of  the  sea  or  we 
shall  go  to  the  bottom.  All  this  is  very  plain.  But  Germany 
runs  no  such  risks.  She,  as  we  have  said  in  these  pages  again 
and  again,  is  fighting  for  a  better  dinner  while  w’e  are  fighting 
for  our  very  life.  She  already  possesses  an  overw’helming  mili¬ 
tary  supremacy.  Her  armies  are  wnthin  little  more  than  one 
night’s  steaming  from  our  shores.  She  still  produces  upon  her 
owm  soil  probably  seven-eighths  of  her  total  food  supplies.  And 
she  does  not  depend  for  the  rest  absolutely  upon  the  sea — need 
not  depend  on  it  at  all.  All  the  food  imports  she  requires  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Danubian  countries  by  lines  of  communication 
lying  deep  in  the  heart  of  a  continent.  Were  Germany  simply 
beaten  in  a  naval  war  she  would  be  caused  immense  loss  and  in¬ 
convenience,  but  that  alone  w’ould  not  destroy  the  nation  or 
necessarily  prevent  it  from  being  as  formidable  as  ever  in  a 
comparatively  few  years’  time.  Whereas  if  Germany  won  the 
command  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  could  throw  a  sufficient  part 
of  her  vast  military  resources  upon  our  shores,  nothing  in  the 
world  w’ould  be  comparable  with  our  fall.  Our  Imperial  existence 
would  finish  for  ever ;  the  spirit  of  England  as  the  world  has 
knowm  it  since  the  spacious  days,  w’ould  cease.  Therefore,  in 
Pitt’s  simple  but  great  word,  we  must  have  “Security.”  We 
can  never  endure  a  substantial  equality  of  strength  on  Germany’s 
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part  in  the  North  Sea.  Even  if  our  old  unchallenged  sovereignty 
over  all  the  oceans  is  unlikely  to  return,  we  must  maintain,  on 
the  narrow  waters  at  least,  a  certain  and  crushing  preponderance. 
We  must  allow  for  all  the  chances  of  accident  outside  the  risks 
of  battle  in  these  days  of  submarines,  mines,  airships,  and  flying 
machines.  Two  keels  to  one  may  mean  security ;  nothing  less 
can  mean  it.  And  the  cost?  If  Germany  persists,  the  expense 
of  armaments  in  time  of  peace  will  become  grinding  no  doubt, 
but  if  she  does  not  shrink  from  it,  neither  can  we.  Allowing 
for  the  extra  votes  which  the  Imperial  situation  of  this  country 
j  compels  her  to  bear,  the  cost  of  the  two-to-one  standard  would 
be  little  less  than  fifty  millions  a  year  in  another  half  decade. 
The  dangers  of  peace  inherent  in  this  situation  are  clear ;  and  to 
cant  about  the  indecorum  of  mentioning  them  is  futile,  and 
worse. 

The  Empire’s  Awakening. 

There  is  more  than  hope  in  this  situation.  The  sustained 
pressure  of  the  future  may  quicken  in  the  race  its  greatest 
qualities,  and  create  in  us  that  power  of  patriotic  sacrifice  by 
i  which  a  nation  gains  even  more  than  it  gives.  And  once  again 
to  the  “  Colonies” — if  they  will  not  disdain  the  old  word  used, 
not  in  disparagement,  but  affection — to  the  Colonies  has  come 
the  call.  Since  the  Black  Week  of  the  South  African  War  there 
has  never  been  a  moment  of  Imperial  inspiration  such  as  that 
which  is  rousing  Greater  Britain  now  ;  and  the  passion  is  purer  now 
than  then.  The  first  echoes  of  the  Naval  debates  came  back  from 
the  Antipodes  ;  nor  is  this  so  odd  as  it  looks.  Upon  this  question 
the  Antipodes  are  nearest,  though  furthest ;  for  Canada  still  relies 
—too  passively  for  many  of  her  citizens — upon  the  indirect  effect 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  shall  consider  at  another  point  this 
aspect  of  the  matter.  But  the  position  is  very  different  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  Lead. 

As  with  the  first  rally  of  the  “young  lions”  in  1885,  the 
Australian  Press  led  the  way.  The  Melbourne  Age  and  the 
Sydney  Morning  Telegraph  suggested  simultaneously  that  the 
Commonwealth  should  present  a  Dreadnought  to  the  mother 
country.  While  this  proposal  was  still  under  discussion,  widely 
welcomed  though  it  had  been,  the  New  Zealand  Government  took 
action  with  a  promptitude  and  decision  worthy  of  the  late  Mr. 
Seddon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  cabled  to  his  High  Commissioner  in 
London  a  memorable  dispatch,  offering  to  defray  immediately  the 
whole  cost  of  building  and  arming  one  first-class  battleship  of  the 
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latest  type,  and  adding  that  this  splendid  little  State  of  less  than 
a  million  of  people  would  provide  two  Dreadnoughts  ‘  ‘  if  neces¬ 
sary  ” — a  nobler  conditional  clause  than  the  unhappy  one  in  the 
home  estimates.  South  Africa  has  not  yet  achieved  her  unity 
and  cannot  move  with  the  same  quickness  and  energy,  but  there, 
too,  there  will  be  a  response  to  the  new  movement  for  Imperial 
Defence.  Already  the  great  debate  has  given  a  remarkable 
stimulus  throughout  South  Africa  to  the  cause  of  unification.  A 
thrill  of  apprehension  has  passed  through  the  four  colonies,  and 
they  draw  instinctively  together,  thinking  first,  perhaps,  of  their 
rifles  rather  than  of  creating  a  Dreadnought  in  honour  of  their 
nearer  unity.  We  shall  hear  from  Johannesburg.  It  will  be  the 
brightest  sign  for  the  future  if  we  hear  from  Pretoria. 

Canada  and  Sea-power. 

In  Canada,  Toronto  again  led  the  way,  but  here  as  in  1900 
private  enthusiasm  will  have  to  give  a  strong  lead  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion  is  to  follow.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  we 
know,  detests  war,  and  is  hardly  willing  seriously  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  war.  He  has  to  reckon  also  with  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  whose  support  forms  the  chief  basis  of  his  power.  Loyal 
as  they  are,  passionately  loyal,  to  Canada,  the  Imperial  idea  leaves 
them  cold.  They  have  not  as  yet  realised  it.  But  will  not  this 
movement  kindle  in  the  French  Canadians  at  last  the  vital  spark 
of  faith  and  hope  in  the  Empire?  This  is  utterly  different  from 
the  South  African  War.  The  race  from  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
springs  could  not  feel  in  the  mass  a  positive  enthusiasm  for  the 
crushing,  as  they  thought,  of  a  little  people  by  the  w^hole  weight 
of  the  Empire.  But  now,  what  could  stir  French  Canadians  like 
this  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  give  them  the  lead?  In  this 
quarrel  the  cause  of  France  is  indirectly  at  stake.  If  our  sea-power 
w’ere  crushed  by  Germany,  the  Eepublic  caught  between  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  a  giant  rival  would  be  irrevocably  crushed  and  extin¬ 
guished  as  a  great  Power.  We  shall  see.  Knowing  how  local  and 
racial  rivalries  work  against  the  spirit  of  empire  in  French 
Canada,  it  would  be  premature  to  be  sanguine.  Yet  there  is  just 
the  precious  possibility  that  out  of  this  crisis  may  come  at  last 
the  union  of  the  whole  Dominion  on  behalf  of  the  wider 
patriotism.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  feel  the  issue  in  a  more 
direct  way.  Cut  off  by  wide  w*aters  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  from  each  other,  they  realise  acutely  the  meaning  of  the 
sea ;  and  they  are  not  of  the  mettle  to  allow  them  to  remain  for 
long  tamely  dependent  upon  the  possibility — a  precarious  one— 
of  the  American  Fleet  being  always  available  in  the  South 
Pacific. 
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An  Imperial  Patrol. 

There  remains  the  business  question  of  finance  and  control.  We 
need  not  count  the  Colonial  Dreadnoughts  before  they  are  hatched , 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  Sea  League  of  all  the  Britons  is  essential  to 
Imperial  unity.  If  this  movement  develops,  as  w'e  think  it 
must,  things  may  be  done  which  would  be  impossible  to  the 
island  standing  alone.  The  eleven  millions  of  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  Greater  Britain  are  richer  head  for  head  than  the 
people  of  the  mother  country.  If  they  imposed  upon  themselves 
—and  nothing  like  so  much  is  anticipated  or  expected  as  yet — a 
proportionate  share  of  the  naval  expenses  of  the  Empire,  we 
should  in  a  few  years  have  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  Dreadnoughts. 
For  Canada  could  provide  four ;  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  together  another  four.  These,  with 
|)erhaps  a  squadron  added  by  the  mother  country,  might 
be  a  special  Imperial  Fleet,  which  w’ould  take  upon  itself  many 
expensive  duties  now  discharged  by  the  home  navy,  and  would 
leave  the  island  to  face  with  concentrated  strength  the  problem 
in  the  North  Sea.  To  make  the  Colonial  Dreadnoughts  the 
core  of  an  ocean  fleet,  visiting  each  of  the  States  of  the  Empire 
in  turn,  might  solve  the  question  of  distribution.  There  are 
many  difficulties  upon  which  vre  shall  not  now  dwell,  but  one 
which  must  be  glanced  at.  Canada  will  accept  no  control  from 
the  Admiralty  at  home,  and  Australia  is  equally  firm  in  the  same 
sense.  Yet  it  wnuld  be  an  almost  ludicrous  form  of  madness  to 
have  a  solitary  Dreadnought  waiting  here  and  there  on  the  high 
seas  to  be  mopped  up  one  after  one  by  an  enemy.  All  the 
Britains  must  join  in  equipping  combined  squadrons  as  we  have 
shown.  An  enlarged  Committee  of  Defence  representing  the 
whole  Empire  should  be  created,  and  that  committee  must  be 
almost  as  movable  as  the  special  Imperial  Fleet  itself. 

Union  or  Death. 

We  are  realising  what  is  the  great  alternative  for  our  dominion. 
That  alternative  is  union  or  death.  The  whole  power  of  the 
German  Empire,  its  industrial  vigour,  its  military  strength,  the 
fleet  that  will  menace  us  in  the  future ,  is  derived  from  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  unity.  The  Kaiser’s  subjects  are  over  62,000,000;  there 
are  nearly  90,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States.  With  our 
population  of  nearly  45,000,000  scarcely  larger  than  that  of 
France  and  but  moderately  increasing,  how  as  an  island 
standing  alone  can  we  hope  to  hold  our  own  ?  Minds  are  dull  to 
the  meaning  of  figures,  but  those  w'e  have  given  are  of  tremendous 
warning.  If  it  is  true  that  wn  must  henceforth  think  in  Dread¬ 
noughts,  it  is  equally  true  that  w^e  must  think  in  decades.  We 
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must  get  ready  for  the  conditions  which  will  confront  us  before 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  is  out.  Then  Germany  will 
have  a  population  nearly  twice  as  large  as  ours,  with  a  vast 
trade  and  wealth ,  and  with  the  power  of  seizing  when  she  pleased 
— unless  we  alter  our  military  arrangements — the  Low  Countries, 
thus  enlarging  her  coastline,  area,  resources  of  all  kinds,  and 
securing  an  unrivalled  naval  base.  It  is  quite  improbable  that 
this  island,  by  itself,  could  permanently  prevent  Germany  from 
achieving  sea  supremacy  in  the  near  waters.  England  alone  might 
hold  the  sea  for  a  decade,  but  hardly  for  a  generation. 

The  Making  of  Empire  ? 

In  the  new  Punic  Wars,  we  might,  by  the  utmost  exertion  and 
efficiency,  defeat  Germany  in  more  than  struggle.  But  the  slow 
growth  of  her  preponderance  would  make  the  odds  against  us  too 
heavy  in  the  end.  Yet  without  the  fleet  the  self-governing  States 
one  and  all  would  become  subject  communities,  and  the  national 
identity  w^hich  they  hope  to  develop  would  be  stifled.  The 
interest  of  the  Colonies  in  sea-power  is,  if  possible,  greater  in 
proportion  than  our  interest  in  it,  and  they  begin  to  feel  that 
they  must  bear  their  share  or  perish.  If  they  are  willing  to 
stand  with  us,  if  they  are  prepared  to  risk  all  for  the  Imperial 
idea,  if  they  “  dare  to  put  it  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all,” 
if  they  are  ready  for  the  utmost  sacrifices  before  England’s  flag 
goes  dowm,  then  we  shall  keep  the  sea,  and  Germany  will  destroy 
herself  by  the  effort  to  secure  a  double  supremacy  which  the 
world  wdll  never  tolerate.  These  are  grave  issues,  yet  magnifi¬ 
cent  whatever  the  ultimate  event.  Those  of  us  who  care  for 
the  Empire  would  fain  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  years  to 
come.  Certain  is  it  that  the  King’s  dominions  must  become  a 
Sea  League  for  all  the  purposes  of  war  and  trade — a  League 
allowing  in  the  end  any  extent  of  autonomy  to  its  members — or 
our  splendour  will  be  shattered  by  some  more  compacted  Power. 
Henceforth  we  know ;  and  as  the  alarmists  have  been  vindicated 
so  w’ill  be  the  dreamers  of  dreams.  The  attempt  of  Germany 
to  seize  the  sea  may  w’ell  be,  and  will  be  if  we  are  strong,  not 
the  breaking  but  the  making  of  the  British  Empire. 

Significance  of  the  Austrian  Dreadnoughts. 

We  turn  to  the  more  immediate  problems  of  our  foreign  policy. 
The  transition  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Near  East  is 
natural  at  a  time  when  Austria  is  laying  down  three  Dread¬ 
noughts  and  aiming  to  become  some  decades  hence  the  dominant 
naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  Let  this  idea  be  firmly 
grasped,  for  though  it  will  seem  to  many  as  premature  as  appeared 
to  be  a  few  years  ago  the  prophecies  of  the  German  peril,  it 
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is,  in  the  present  writer’s  conviction,  one  of  the  decisive  ideas  of 
the  future.  The  political  grouping  of  the  world  is  going  to  be 
changed  utterly.  Again  and  again  in  these  pages  during  the 
last  six  months  we  have  warned  readers  against  any  under¬ 
estimate  of  Baron  Aehrenthal.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
singularly  resolute  and  decisive  character.  He  has  opened,  as 
he  believes,  a  new  epoch.  He  will  act  in  any  way  he  thinks 
necessary  to  secure  the  future  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  He  is 
looking  far  beyond  the  moment.  He  has  scored  a  great 
triumph.  The  only  question  is  how  far  he  is  prepared  to  tempt 
fortune,  and  the  signs  are  not  altogether  reassuring.  For  some 
days  there  had  been  a  relieved  and  almost  exultant  feeling 
that  peace  was  assured.  That  extent  of  confidence  is  not  justified 
by  the  situation  as  it  stands,  and,  even  if  peace  were  assured, 
tranquillity  would  not  be.  The  distinction  needs  no  emphasising. 

The  Fate  of  Servia. 

To  describe  the  perplexed  manoeuvres  of  diplomacy  during  the 
last  few  weeks  would  be  tedious  and  confusing.  For  weeks 
passion  at  Belgrade  refused  to  abate,  and  it  at  last  became  neces¬ 
sary  even  for  those  who  had  championed  within  all  reasonable 
limits  the  cause  of  the  Serbs  to  use  stern  and  even  harsh  language 
to  that  people.  They  are  in  their  own  persons  desperately  brave 
in  war,  but  they  are  also  desperately  reckless  of  all  interests  but 
their  own,  and  ready  to  apply,  not  through  cowardice,  but  through 
calculation,  that  libellous  old  French  maxim  :  Les  femmes  sont 
ires  braves  avec  le  peau  d’autrui.  While  politicians  at  Belgrade 
raved  furiously  together,  Baron  Aehrenthal  more  grimly  tightened 
his  grip,  and  showed  an  unmistakable  determination  to  act  if 
provoked,  and  to  break  the  neck  of  a  little  people  at  one  blow. 
The  situation  was  tense  and  ominous.  Upon  the  one  hand  the 
armed  preparations  of  Austria-Hungary  mean  an  expenditure  of 
half  a  million  francs  a  day,  and  are  said  to  have  cost  altogether 
over  iG7,000,000  sterling  since  last  autumn.  Vienna  was  entitled 
to  protest  against  this  situation,  and,  had  it  continued,  Baron 
Aehrenthal  would  have  resolved  on  war  as  a  means  of  getting 
some  value  for  his  money.  Meanwhile  he  brought  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  wdth  Turkey  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The 
Sultan’s  suzerainty  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  absolutely 
and  definitely  transferred  to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

Baron  Aehrenthal’s  Triumph. 

From  that  moment  the  diplomacy  of  the  Ballplatz  rested  upon 
an  impregnable  basis.  The  position  of  the  partners  in  the  Triple 
Entente  became  even  more  difficult  than  it  had  been,  which  is 
saying  much ;  and  Servia  was  put  out  of  Court.  What  was  the 
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use  of  contending  that  the  status  of  the  annexed  provinces  was 
still  a  European  question?  Austria’s  position  there  had  become 
quite  regularised.  England,  France,  and  Russia  had  a  full  claim 
for  ‘  ‘  moral  and  intellectual  damages  ”  as  a  result  of  the  arbitrary 
■tearing  up  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ;  but  if  they  assessed  these 
formal  and  ethical  grievances,  the  injury  to  public  confidence  and 
international  good  faith,  at  figures  which  wmuld  have  staggered 
the  late  Mr.  Kruger,  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  payment. 
The  theory  we  have  repeated  month  after  month  has  proved  right. 
Baron  Aehrenthal,  with  a  daring  and  cynical  resolution,  is  ruth¬ 
lessly  exploiting  Russia’s  temporary  impotence.  He  has  been 
convinced  that  she  would  not  and  could  not  fight,  and  upon  that 
contention  alone  he  was  ready  to  act.  But  he  did  not  ignore  the 
side-issues.  He  found  means  of  flattering  French  opinion.  He 
worked  as  a  far  more  dexterous  enemy  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
than  Prince  Bulow'  has  ever  been.  Sir  Edward  Grey  he  wmuld 
have  feared  upon  one  condition — that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
an  army  behind  him.  As  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  no  army  behind 
him  and  England  could  not  act  alone,  the  field  was  clear  for  a 
policy  which  became  as  safe  as  strong,  once  Kiamil’s  downfall 
was  accomplished  and  Turkish  acquiescence  secured.  The 
Servians  had  made  their  position  hopeless  by  refusing  to 
recognise  the  facts.  Austria-Hungary  had  scored  a  definite 
diplomatic  title  to  the  annexed  provinces  where  nothing  but  W’ar 
could  now  alter  the  situation.  The  proposal  for  a  conference 
became  obsolete.  Except  by  arms  the  Triple  Entente  could  not 
dispute  the  Sultan’s  right  to  transfer  his  suzerainty  as  it  pleased 
him.  There  remained  the  question  of  commercial  concessions. 
Here  again  no  foreign  Power  has  any  right  whatever  to  tell 
Austria  how  she  shall  adjust  her  tariffs  and  her  railway  rates. 
The  Servians  continued  to  bluff  until  Baron  Aehrenthal  prepared 
to  be  brutal.  It  was  widely  believed  that  an  ultimatum  w’ould 
have  been  presented  long  ago  but  for  the  great  desire  of  the  aged 
Emperor  to  avert  war.  When  matters  were  in  this  position 
Russia  intervened,  and  recommended  Servia  to  make  her  sub¬ 
mission  and  to  renounce  all  territorial  claims. 

A  Policy  of  Thorough. 

This  was  done  in  due  form.  For  the  Ballplatz  it  was  not 
enough.  Vienna  peremptorily  demanded  that  Servia  should  dis¬ 
arm.  The  proposition  was  obstinately  resisted,  but  at  length 
Servia  showed  some  disposition  to  adopt  it.  A  few  days  ago  it 
was  thought  and  said  that  peace  was  absolutely  assured.  This 
proved  unhappily  to  be  an  erroneous  assumption.  Two  disquiet¬ 
ing  factors  have  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  One  is  Baron  Aehren- 
thal’s  determination,  now  that  his  military  preparations  are  com- 
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plete,  to  make  a  thorough  thing  of  his  work.  His  interpreters  de¬ 
clare  flatly  that  he  will  only  close  the  Balkan  question  upon  such 
terms  as  shall  secure  the  Dual  monarchy  for  a  reasonable  period 
against  any  peril  of  reopening  it.  What  does  he  mean?  What 
does  he  want  ?  He  refuses  to  recognise  the  existence  of  Servia  in 
connection  with  the  Bosnian  question.  He  demands,  apparently, 
that  Servia  shall  definitely  renounce  all  political  aspirations.  If 
his  definite  object  were  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  Servia  and 
destroy  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty,  he  could  hardly  have  pro- 
j  ceeded  more  methodically  towards  these  ends.  As  for  Servia ’s 
desire  to  have  railway  communication  to  the  Adriatic  by  a 
!  neutralised  route,  she  may  petition  for  that  but  may  not  claim  it. 
Never  was  a  little  country  in  a  more  lamentable  position.  Yet 
Switzerland  shows  what  moral  force  can  do  for  an  equally  land¬ 
locked  people,  and  the  case  of  the  divided  Serbs,  though  painful, 

I  is  no  more  so  than  that  of  the  vivisected  Poles  and  Eoumanians. 

I  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Servia  ought  for  the  present  to 
cease  kicking  against  the  pricks,  and  the  good  offices  of  British 
diplomacy  have  been  used  to  bring  them  to  reason. 

||  The  Ballplatz  and  the  Konak. 

But  is  Baron  Aehrenthal  deliberately  playing  on  the  passionate 
temperament  of  the  Serbs  and  working  for  a  psychological  explo¬ 
sion,  which  would  mean  another  revolution  in  Belgrade?  At  the 
moment  of  writing  the  barometer  has  again  fallen  very  low.  The 
feeling  is  very  widely  entertained  in  Austria-Hungary  that  war  is 
practically  inevitable.  But  this  has  been  the  feeling  all  through. 
The  more  acute  tension  at  the  present  moment  is  accounted  for 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  ultimatum  to  Servia  may  be  presented 
at  any  moment.  King  Peter  and  his  Government  are  prepared 
to  yield,  but  they  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  the  people 
going  mad.  In  violent  Press  articles  the  enemies  of  the  dynasty 
reopen  their  campaign  in  the  strongest  attacks  written  since  the 

1  murder  of  the  Obrenovitches.  The  Cabinet,  say  these  writers, 
has  betrayed  the  country ;  King  Peter  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
all  the  nation’s  misfortunes.  Since  his  ill-omened  reappearance  in 
Belgrade  nothing  has  gone  well.  King  Alexander’s  assassins  are 
told  that  they  stained  Servia  with  blood  to  crown  a  man  of  straw. 
We  can  only  wait  for  what  the  next  few  days  may  bring  forth ; 

I  but  another  palace  revolution  is  a  possibility  to  be  prepared  for. 

A  Greater  Danubian  Empire  ? 

If  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty  is  expelled — and  there 
seems  very  little  prospect  that  it  will  permanently  keep  the 
Servian  throne — what  will  then  happen?  That  would  de- 
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pend  upon  how  big  a  man  Baron  Aehrenthal  might  prove 
himself  to  be.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  amazing  change 
in  the  temperament  of  the  majority  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
peoples  and  they  are  ready  for  anything.  One  astonishing  stroke 
is  possible,  but  if  Baron  Aehrenthal  were  strong  enough  to  carry 
it  out  he  would  prove  himself  well-nigh  as  great  as  Bismarck. 
If  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  accepted  Hapsburg  suzerainty 
and  consented  to  occupy  a  position  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  like  that  of  Bavaria  in  the  German,  the  South  Slav 
question  might  be  settled  and  other  things  might  be  won. 
The  new  Triple  Monarchy  would  be  able  to  hold  the  Magyars 
in  check  and  to  dominate  the  Balkans.  Austrian  reviews 
have  recently  suggested  that  Roumania  should  come  in  on  the 
same  terms,  and  that  even  a  big  Bulgaria  may  ultimately  be 
constituted  as  a  sub-realm  of  the  federated  Empire  of  the  Danube. 
Before  these  changes  are  brought  about  much  water  may  have 
flowed  under  the  bridges  of  Budapest  and  much  blood  may  have 
flow'ed  elscw'here. 

Uncertainty  at  Constantinople. 

As  to  the  Young  Turks,  it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  for  the 
last  few  weeks  they  have  had  next  to  no  history.  That  immunity 
is  unlikely  to  continue.  Movements  have  not  been  altogether 
unimportant.  For  some  time  after  Kiamil’s  fall  there  were  the 
usual  rumours  of  a  military  mutiny  in  the  cause  of  reaction,  but 
the  demonstration  by  a  battalion  at  Yildiz  was  a  flash  in  the 
pan.  The  efforts  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  factions  are  not  pursuing  a  very  promising  course.  The 
negotiations  for  a  compromise  betwreen  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress  have  so  far  come  to  no  definite  result.  Ahmed 
Riza,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  one  of  the  chief  figures 
of  the  revolution,  is  accused  of  adopting  a  bitter  and  tyrannical 
tone,  and  the  situation  is  expressed  in  a  sentence  when  we  are 
told  that  the  Young  Turks  become  more  intolerant  as  their  posi¬ 
tion  grows  less  secure.  That  is  necessarily  the  case  with  all 
revolutionary  bodies.  Meanw^hile,  Hilmi  Pasha,  competent  and 
dexterous  personality  as  he  is,  is  not  the  man  to  ride  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  The  finances  are  still  in  a  state  of  confusion.  There 
have  been  singular  and  culpable  delays  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Budget ;  and  the  Chamber  itself  has  begun  to 
show  a  thoroughly  censorious  spirit.  The  Government  in  its 
absurd  and  damaging  plight  asked  for  two  months’  supplies,  but 
was  only  granted  one.  The  position  just  now  is  an  anti-climax 
which  is  dull  and  depressing.  In  the  opinion  of  sound  observers 
at  Constantinople  another  crisis  is  at  hand. 
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The  Far  Eastern  Question. 

Whether  the  Near  Eastern  question  is  subsiding  or  not,  that 
of  the  Far  East  is  slowly  reopening.  China  and  Japan  are  at 
this  moment  in  a  position  of  acute  antagonism.  The  case  of 
dispute  is  nominally  the  Fa-ku-menn  railway.  What  is  really 
at  stake  is  the  possession  of  Manchuria.  We  are  bound  to  state 
with  scrupulous  fairness  the  case  of  our  allies,  and  then  to 
examine  it  with  equal  candour.  They  repudiate  the  accusation  that 
they  are  evading  the  principle  of  the  open  door  and  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  alliance.  They  maintain  that  they  have  a  full  right 
to  keep  down  cut-throat  competition  with  the  line  in  which  their 
!  interests  are  engaged.  China,  in  December,  1905,  agreed  “not 

ito  construct  any  main  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  parallel 
to,  the  South  Manchurian  Railway.”  We  need  not  repeat  that 
the  line  which  China  proposes  to  build  through  the  agency  of  a 
British  syndicate  would  run  parallel  with  the  Japanese  railway 
at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  at  the  most.  That  distance 
might  be  enough  in  Europe  to  justify  the  double  service ;  but 
the  circumstances  are  different  in  Manchuria,  not  productive 
enough  nor  sufficiently  well  peopled  to  yield  profitable  traffic 
for  each  of  two  lines  running  through  the  same  river  valley.  The 
Japanese  maintain  that  the  South  Manchurian  railway  may  be 
said  to  be  “  the  one  and  only  tangible  asset  accruing  to  Japan  in 
L  the  sequel  of  a  war  which  cost  her  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
\  200  millions  of  treasure.”  This  is  forcible,  even  though  we  may 

I  think  that  Japan’s  gravest  objection  is  political,  and  that  she 
-  dreads  quite  naturally  a  line  which  might  be  prolonged  so  as  to 
f  make  an  independent  junction  with  the  Russian  railway  systems. 
! 

I  China’s  Protest. 

I  At  this  point,  however,  China  intervenes ;  and  after  a  prolonged 
period  in  which  he  had  refrained  from  “  intelligent  anticipation 
L  of  events  before  they  occur,”  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  The 
-  Times  has  once  more  commenced  to  instruct  and  entertain  the 
i  world.  The  Wai-wu-pu  has  addressed  to  the  Japanese  Minister  a 
\  very  serious  communication  demanding  that  the  dispute  be 
I  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  “  I  believe,”  says  Dr.  Morison, 
“  that  every  independent  observer  in  Pekin  approves  this  action 
on  the  part  of  China.”  Settlement  by  negotiation,  we  are  told, 
has  proved  impossible.  China  has  various  grievances.  She 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  British  syndicate  in  the  Fa-ku-menn 
railway  dispute.  It  will  be  much  better  for  us  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  that.  Japan,  again,  refuses  to  permit  China  to  extend 
her  railways  into  Mukden  City.  There  are  other  issues,  of  which 
’  the  chief  is  that  of  Chien-tao.  This  is  the  name  of  a  large  terri- 
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tory.  China  maintains  that  it  is  unquestionably  hers.  Japan  in¬ 
tends  to  stick  to  it  upon  the  plea  that  it  belonged  to  Korea.  At 
the  very  least,  our  allies  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  Korean  in¬ 
habitants,  who  outnumber  by  five  to  one  the  Chinese  dwellers  in 
the  territory.  Japan  is  endeavouring  to  compel  the  withdrawal 
of  this  dispatch  from  the  Wai-wu-pu.  What  is  really  at  stake  is 
the  future  of  Manchuria  as  a  whole.  If  Russia  and  Japan  are 
agreed  to  help  each  other  to  retain  their  effective  spheres  of 
occupation,  the  region  is  unlikely  to  revert  to  China.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Middle  Kingdom,  in  spite 
of  the  definite  promise  of  Constitutional  regeneration  nine  years 
hence,  is  worthy  of  indiscriminate  support. 

How  Not  to  Do  It. 

Even  those  who  loaded  the  memory  of  the  late  Empress 
Dowager  with  opprobrium  are  beginning  to  lament  her  demise. 
Matters  have  not  moved  well  since  the  fall  of  Yuan  Shi-Kai. 
Take  the  scandalous  but  diverting  case  of  the  Shanghai-Ningpo 
Railway.  For  this  enterprise  a  sum  of  ,500 ,000  has  been  found 
by  British  investors.  Every  condition  of  the  contract  has  been 
violated  with  complacent  insolence.  Nominally  there  is  a 
British  chief  engineer.  He  is  not  recognised.  He  has  to  look 
on  helpless  and  amazed  w'hile  enormous  blunders  are  committed 
by  Chinese  officials  learned  in  the  classics,  but  conducting  rail¬ 
way  construction  upon  the  principles  of  Confucianism  w'orse  con¬ 
founded.  The  railway  built  under  such  crazy  conditions  suffers 
from  every  conceivable  defect.  All  the  stipulations  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  British  materials  were  disregarded.  Rails  of 
native  manufacture  were  used.  The  soft  wood  sleepers  from 
Manchuria  and  Japan  are  wrongly  laid  and  wrongly  ballasted. 
Their  life  in  that  soil  will  be  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
rolling-stock  is  of  all  varieties.  That  something  in  the  Eternal 
Celestial  remains  unchanged  in  spite  of  the  era  of  reform  was 
shown  in  an  amazing  way.  There  was  a  stream.  No  one  knew 
how'  to  bridge  it  on  Western  methods.  Some  student  of  Con¬ 
fucius  had  an  illuminating  idea.  A  bridge  was  built  on  dry 
land.  Then  the  stream  was  made  to  run  under  it !  As  to  all 
this  scandal,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  has  ever  been  a 
more  glaring  international  case  of  breach  of  contract,  and  before 
we  become  sentimental  or  incautious  upon  the  Fa-ku-menn 
railway  we  must  compel  respect  for  British  interests  on  the 
part  of  China  herself. 


FOREIGN  POLICY.! 


Men  who  talk  about  foreign  policy  very  rarely  make  it  clear  to 
themselves  what  they  mean  by  that  expression.  A  person  is 
considered  an  authority  on  foreign  politics  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  various  social,  political,  and  religious  forces  which  shape 
the  course  of  different  nations.  This  is  an  inadequate  concep¬ 
tion,  and  has  the  mischievous  result  of  making  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  life,  character,  and  literature  of  other 
countries  take  up  an  attitude  of  indifference  towards  questions 
of  vital  national  importance.  Foreign  policy,  in  its  absolute 
sense,  is  the  precaution  taken  to  preserve  national  exist¬ 
ence.  In  a  secondary  sense  it  includes  the  preservation  of 
certain  great  interests  important  in  themselves,  but  whose 
destruction  need  not  necessarily  involve  the  loss  of  national 
independence.  Foreign  policy  is  mainly  determined  by 
geographical  considerations.  Frederick  the  Great  expressed 
his  foreign  policy  in  three  words  when  he  said  with  reference 
to  his  kingdom  that  it  should  be  “Toujours  en  vedette.”  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  combined  forces  of  neighbouring  Powers  w^as  a  vital  question 
for  Prussia,  and  is  now  of  equal  importance  to  the  German 
Empire.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  Polish  question,  but  in  any  case  the  maintenance 
of  a  great  army  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  Like  the 
British  Navy,  that  army  is  a  guarantee  for  peace  and  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  German  statesmen  enabling  them  to  prevent 
an  alliance,  such  as  now  exists  between  France  and  Russia,  from 
losing  its  defensive  character  and  being  transformed  into 
offensive  action. 

The  study  of  French  foreign  policy  is  particularly  instructive. 
Under  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Valois  and  later  under 
Richelieu  it  w^as  directed  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  vitality 
of  the  nation  threatened  by  the  preponderance  in  Europe  of  the 
.\rch-House  of  Austria.  This  end  w'as  definitely  accomplished 
under  Louis  XIV.  That  monarch  aimed  in  his  turn  at 
supremacy  in  Europe,  and  from  his  day  to  1870  French  statesmen 
kept  before  their  eyes  the  secondary  rather  than  the  primary 
object  of  foreign  policy.  Louis  XIV.  might  have  succeeded  if 
he  had  obtained  command  of  the  sea.  He  might  have  done  so 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  maritime  struggle  between  England 

(1)  This  article  was  completed  and  corrected  by  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Blenner- 
hassett  only  a  day  or  two  before  his  lamented  death. — [Ed.  F.  R.] 
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and  Holland,  with  the  result  that  France  must  have  obtained 
an  Empire  more  vast  than  that  over  which  King  Edward  VII. 
now  reigns.  The  true  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to  assist  the 
Dutch  until  they  had  completely  defeated  the  English  at  sea, 
and  then  by  means  of  the  military  superiority  of  France  to 
reduce  Holland  to  subjection.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  could 
not  resist  a  premature  attempt  to  conquer  the  Netherlands.  In 
so  acting  while  England  was  still  powerful,  he  tried  to  take  the 
second  step  before  the  first,  as  Frederick  the  Great  used  to  say  of 
Joseph  II.  His  action  in  this  respect  was  afterwards  followed 
by  the  Convention  and  the  First  Consul.  On  each  occasion 
England  was  able  to  form  a  coalition  against  the  aggressor  and 
considerably  increase  her  power  and  influence.  This  lesson  has 
not  been  lost,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to  prophesy  that  in  future  no 
serious  attempt  will  be  made  on  Holland  until  the  power  of 
England  is  broken. 

Austria  has  also  a  traditional  foreign  policy,  which  is  an 
extremely  clear  illustration  of  how  the  external  relations  of  a 
country  are  directed  by  conditions  of  national  existence. 
Adherence  to  that  policy  through  centuries  has  enabled  the 
Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  survive  grave  disasters  even  when, 
as  w’as  often  the  case,  its  fortunes  were  in  feeble  hands. 
Austrian  monarchs  and  statesmen,  from  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Maximillian  I.,  have  held  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  allies  for  their  Empire  in  order 
to  provide  against  the  strong  disintegrating  forces  within  its 
borders  certain  to  be  let  loose  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous  war. 
These  alliances  at  various  times  maintained  the  Austrian 
power  in  Germany  and  in  Italy.  In  the  days  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Austria  held  fast  to  alliance  wuth  the  maritime 
Powers,  England  and  Holland.  By  means  of  this  com 
bination,  not  alone  Belgium  and  Italy  but  all  the  dominions 
of  the  Arch-House  were  successfully  defended.  In  the 
struggle  between  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
Kaunitz  was  able  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  whole  Continent 
against  Prussia.  That  coalition  was  a  masterpiece  of  policy, 
and  although  it  did  not  succeed  in  crushing  the  heroic  King,  it 
undoubtedly  placed  the  Austrian  Monarchy  on  a  steady  founda¬ 
tion.  The  policy  of  Metternich  in  1813,  when  he  formed 
the  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Bussia,  w'as  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  Kaunitz  and  Eugene.  When  the  political  and  social 
earthquake  of  1848  shook  the  foundations  of  the  Austrian 
Monarchy  the  alliances  which  Metternich  had  made  with  the 
northern  Powers  preserved  that  Empire  from  destruction.  If 
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King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  had  accepted  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  Germany  when  the  offer  w'as  made  by  the  Parliament 
of  Frankfurt  in  1849,  and  if  the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  in  the  same 
year  had  not  marched  his  troops  into  Hungary  to  quell  the 
insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  that  country,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  long-threatened  disruption  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  would  not  have  taken  place.  The  refusal  of 
Frederick  William  and  the  action  of  Nicholas  were  the 
outcome  of  the  system  of  alliances.  Prince  Felix  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  last  of  the  great  Austrian  statesmen,  carried  on  the 
tradition,  and  when,  for  the  misfortune  of  his  country,  he  died 
suddenly  in  April,  1852,  the  alliance  between  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  was  the  cardinal  fact  in  the  European  situation.  The 
period  when  Austrian  politics  w^ere  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
Prince  Eugene,  Kaunitz,  Thugut,  Count  Philip  Stadion,  Prince 
Metternich,  and  Prince  Schw^artzenberg  lasted  some  150  years. 
The  firmness  with  which  this  policy  was  maintained  explains 
the  general  success  of  Austria,  even  when  fortune  did 
not  smile  upon  her  arms.  All  these  statesmen  perfectly 
realised  and  less  intelligent  politicians  instinctively  felt  the 
weakness  of  the  Austrian  State.  The  peculiar  combination 
of  nationalities,  the  dearth  of  administrative  talent  caused  by 
the  obscurantism  which  on  plea  of  heterodoxy  drove  talent  from 
the  country,  the  unsatisfactory  military  organisation  which  often 
led  to  the  defeat  of  the  splendid  Austrian  soldiers,  all  combined 
to  make  intelligent  and  able  advisers  of  the  Crown  convinced 
that  the  Empire  could  never  undertake  a  desperate  war  such  as 
might  be  waged  by  a  compact  nationality.  The  most  striking 
example  in  modern  history  of  the  resisting  power  of  such  a 
nationality  was  given  by  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great 
during  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

Whenever  Austria  has  departed  from  her  great  traditional 
policy  she  has  alw’ays  suffered.  The  line  she  took  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Buol  during  the  Crimean  War  is  a  striking 
instance  in  point.  At  that  time  Austria  had  the  opportunity  of 
supporting  Russia  by  taking  up  a  position  of  absolute  neutrality. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  might  have  joined  the  Western  Powders 
and  formed  new  alliances.  She  did  neither  one  nor  the  other.  In 
April,  1854,  she  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Prussia. 
In  the  following  December  she  joined  the  Western  Powers,  but 
gave  them  no  effectual  diplomatic  assistance  till  after  the  fall 
of  Sebastopol.  Austria  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  quarrel 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers,  and  to  play  off  one 
party  against  the  other.  She  consequently  found  herself  isolated 
and  distrusted  in  Europe.  Solferino  and  Koniggratz  were  the 
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results.  Those  who  have  now  the  conduct  of  Austrian  affairs 
might  do  well  to  lay  these  lessons  to  heart. 

Italy  is  another  instance  showing  that  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
country  is  determined  hy  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
men,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  sympathies  and  anti¬ 
pathies.  The  governing  interest  of  Italy  lies  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Political  changes  in  the  Balkans  may  have 
a  vital  effect  upon  her  future.  The  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Eepublic  of  Venice  are  interwoven  with  the  pressing  forces  of  the 
hour.  It  is  impossible  for  Italy  not  to  look  with  eager  eyes  on  all 
projects  for  bringing  her  into  railway  communication  through 
Albania  with  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia.  The  aspirations 
of  Italy  towards  the  East  are  excited  by  romantic  memories. 
The  greatness  of  the  old  Republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  inspires 
her  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  supremacy  in  the  Ijevant.  Italians 
have  not  forgotten  that  the  Genoese  were  the  first  who 
developed  the  silk  trade  from  the  recesses  of  Asia  and 
opened  counting-houses  in  Constantinople,  where  the  Tower  of 
Galata  perpetuates  their  memory  to  this  day.  The  fourth  Crusade, 
which  established  the  position  of  Venice  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
is  a  sacred  memory  for  educated  Italians.  But  in  striving  for  her 
position  in  the  East,  Italy  is  not  merely  prompted  by  memories 
of  the  past.  The  attention  of  her  people  is  drawn  eastward  by 
the  calls  of  trade.  They  are  deeply  interested  in  the  proposed 
scheme  for  lines  of  railway  connecting  the  Danube  with  the 
Adriatic.  Facilities  of  communication  would  enable  them  to 
establish  a  flourishing  trade  between  Italy,  the  Danubian  States, 
and  Southern  Russia.  They  look  forward  to  the  opening  of 
new  and  profitable  markets  for  their  fruits  and  their  wines  and 
other  products  of  their  industry.  They  expect  large  profits  from 
the  import  of  oil  from  Southern  Russia,  corn  from  Roumania, 
and  cattle  from  Servia.  They  even  entertain  the  hope  that 
their  country  may  serve  as  a  distributor  between  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  secure  the  transit  of  French  goods  by  the  Simplon 
to  Venice  and  thence  to  Southern  Russia.  The  vital  question, 
therefore,  for  Italy  is  her  position  on  the  Adriatic,  and  hence  it  is 
a  matter  of  commanding  importance  to  her  that  Trieste  should 
not  become  the  naval  base  of  an  aggressive  Power. 

Like  the  foreign  policy  of  every  other  country,  that  of  England 
has  been  determined  by  her  geographical  position.  It  has  been 
shaped  by  the  one  fundamental  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  an 
island.  Her  national  existence  depends  therefore  on  supremacy 
at  sea.  This  was  an  accepted  doctrine  w'hen  the  present 
English  nation  was  being  formed  by  the  Plantagenet  Kings.  As 
time  went  on  it  became  an  axiom  that  in  order  to  secure  this 
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naval  supremacy  it  was  advisable  that  the  Low  Countries  should 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  great  nation.  English  statesmen 
thoroughly  realised  this  truth  in  the  days  of  the  Tudor  monarchy. 
The  first  great  Foreign  Minister  of  modern  England  was  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  He  adumbrated  the  policy  which  obtains  to  this  day. 
The  great  Cardinal  aspired  to  be  the  peacemaker  of  Europe, 
and  to  make  the  interest  of  England  in  peace  the  law  of  the 
world.  This  has  been  the  governing  idea  of  every  English 
statesman  from  Wolsey  to  Palmerston.  Their  action  was 
invariably  determined  by  tw'o  doctrines — the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  naval  force,  and  combined  action  with  such  countries  as 
were  for  the  time  being  opposed  to  the  domination  of  a  single 
Power  on  the  Continent.  The  second  of  these  conditions  resolved 
itself  into  the  determination  that  the  coast  facing  the  south-east 
of  England  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  any  Power  of  a  really 
formidable  character.  The  political  position  of  the  Low  Countries 
has  therefore  been  for  many  centuries  the  primary  factor  in 
English  foreign  politics.  This  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment, 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  as  long  as  England  remains  a  great  nation. 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  II.  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  rebels  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  the  main  causes  of  the  conflict  associated  w’ith  the  name 
of  the  Armada.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Marlborough  were  the  result  of  the  attempts 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  conquer  the  Low  Countries.  The  w’ar  with 
revolutionary  France  originated  not  from  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  England  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  a  foreign 
country,  but  in  the  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  Paris,  represented  by  the 
battalions  of  Dumouriez.  No  one  struggled  more  earnestly  at  that 
time  to  preserve  peace  between  England  and  France  than  the 
pilot  w'ho  afterw'ards  weathered  the  storm.  For  three  years,  from 
1789  to  1793,  Pitt  did  his  utmost  to  calm  the  excitement  produced 
in  this  country  by  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in  France,  and  fanned 
almost  to  madness  by  the  eloquence  and  rhetoric  of  Burke.  His 
powerful  voice  was  judiciously  and  constantly  raised  in  favour  of 
non-interference.  In  1792  he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  military 
and  naval  estimates.  He  refused  to  accede  to  the  policy  of  the 
Allied  Powers  at  Pilnitz.  It  was  only  after  it  became  clear  that 
the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  object  of  French 
endeavour  that  Pitt  made  up  his  mind  to  draw  the  sw'ord  of 
England.  When,  at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  the  First  Consul  refused  to 
evacuate  certain  places  of  strength  in  the  IjOw  Countries.  French 
writers  of  learning  and  distinction  long  maintained  that  the  re- 
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sumption  of  hostilities  in  1803  was  caused  by  the  unwillingness  of 
England  to  evacuate  Malta.  Even  M.  Sorel,  the  most  recent  of 
the  great  French  historians  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  Consulate, 
held  this  view.  M.  Coquelle,  how'ever,  has  demolished  it  once  for 
all.  The  letters  he  has  published  of  Andreossy ,  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  London  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens ,  prove  that  England 
would  not  have  interfered  with  the  general  policy  of  Bonaparte 
if  he  had  kept  his  hands  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  that 
condition  was  ready  to  evacuate  Malta.  In  1815,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  endeavouring 
to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Holland  and  Belgium  was 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  guided  Wolsey, 
Elizabeth,  and  Pitt.  In  1830,  when  the  disruption  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  had  become  inevitable,  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
working  for  the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  was 
governed  by  the  same  motives,  and  simply  varied  the  means  to 
secure  the  unity  of  the  end.  That  end  was  to  prevent  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Flanders  and  Antw’erp  by  France. 

This  idea  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  which  dominates  quite  unconsciously  the  mind  of  England, 
has  led  her  to  ally  herself  with  those  nations  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  Continent,  and  to  look 
askance  at  any  aggressive  Power.  It  may  be  dimly  seen  in  the 
misty  dawn  of  our  history,  but  becomes  very  perceptible  in  Tudor 
times,  when  the  shadow  of  Charles  V.  fell  upon  Europe.  States 
w’ere  forced  to  make  combinations  in  the  interests  of  self-defence. 
These  combinations  were  formed  in  view  of  maintaining  w’hat  was 
called  the  “balance  of  power.”  They  were  the  salvation  of 
European  international  society.  From  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  time  of  the  Franco-German  War  France  was  the  dominating 
Power  on  the  Continent.  This  circumstance,  and  not  any  hostility 
on  the  part  of  England,  w^as  the  cause  of  chronic  friction  between 
the  Western  nations.  All  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
notwithstanding  the  conflict  of  interests  and  the  perpetual 
wars,  almost  all  the  great  statesmen  of  England  desired 
peace  with  the  formidable  neighbour  across  the  Straits. 
Many  Frenchmen  are  still  under  the  delusion  that  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  w'as  an  enemy'  of  their  country,  yet  I  believe  it  w'as  he  w'ho 
invented  the  words  “entente  cordiale  ”  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  during  the  whole  reign  of  Victoria,  France  and  England  w’ould 
have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  if  the  former  had  not  been  always, 
and  often  justly,  suspected  of  a  desire  for  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment  on  her  north-eastern  frontier,  and  a  wish  to  extend  her  sway 
along  the  coast  opposite  the  south-eastern  shore  of  England. 

The  relations  of  England  with  the  Second  Empire  also  afford  a 
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good  illustration  of  British  foreign  j^olicy  carried  out  by  Tjord 
Palmerston  with  the  subconscious  approval  of  the  whole  nation. 
When  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  practically  restored  the  Empire 
by  the  coup  d’etat  of  December,  1851,  although  he  did  not  assume 
the  imperial  purple  for  a  year  afterwards.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
Foreign  Secretary.  Taking  the  view  that  it  w'as  not  the  business 
of  England  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  eager  in  demonstrating  his  adherence  to  this  doctrine. 
He  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  instructing  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Paris  to  notify  acceptance  of  the  situation.  On  the  pretext  of 
precipitate  action  and  slight  to  the  Crown,  he  was  driven  from 
office  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  English  people,  in  spite  of  their 
loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  instinctively  felt  that  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  was  right,  and  the  preponderating  influence  which  he  after¬ 
wards  acquired  over  his  countrymen  may  be  traced  back  to  that 
episode.  His  point  of  view  was  ultimately  accepted  by  all  parties 
in  England,  and  as  long  as  the  French  Empire  refrained  from 
aggression  the  preservation  of  cordial  relations  with  France  was 
the  aim  of  British  statesmen. 

Unfortunately  Napoleon  III.  and  indeed  the  French  nation  were 
continually  turning  their  eyes  towards  Belgium  and  the  Rhine, 
and  a  change  of  frontier  in  that  direction  became  an  object  of 
feverish  anxiety,  even  before  the  Prussian  victories  of  1866.  When 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  came  to  the  front  in  1863,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  made  it  a  condition  of  joining  England 
in  support  of  Denmark  that  the  former  country  should  give 
a  guarantee  that  France  should  acquire  territorial  aggrandise¬ 
ment  on  the  Rhine  when  peace  was  concluded.  With  due  regard 
to  the  independence  of  Belgium,  Lord  Palmerston  was  not 
indisposed  to  give  this  guarantee,  but  others,  especially  Lord 
John  Russell,  absolutely  refused.  This  revelation  of  French 
ambition  was  probably  the  determining  cause  of  the  spoliation  of 
Denmark,  and  is  responsible  for  the  long  train  of  evils  which 
have  followed  from  that  event  and  for  other  threatening  dangers 
in  a  future  not  remote.  Again,  in  1868,  when  the  French 
Government  endeavoured  to  acquire  possession  of  the  railway 
system  of  Belgium,  the  English  Foreign  Office,  though  no  longer 
in  the  firm  hands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  took  energetic  steps  to 
prevent  such  a  consummation,  and  the  action  of  Lord  Clarendon 
on  that  occasion  further  illustrates  the  persistent  policy  of 
England  as  regards  the  Low  Countries. 

.\fter  the  question  of  national  existence,  however,  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  country  is  determined  by  certain  great  interests 
not  always  or  even  generally  of  a  purely  material  kind.  Racial 
and  religious  sympathies  play  often  a  determining  part,  as,  for 
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instance,  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  the  Slavs  and  Orthodox  I 
Christians  of  the  Balkans.  English  determination  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade  and  her  sympathy  with  the  Italian  cause  were 
also  not  prompted  by  material  interests. 

The  great  struggle  between  France  and  Germany  for  the 
domination  of  Italy  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
destroyed  all  political  activity  in  that  country.  Italy  became  i 
hopelessly  feeble  and  a  prey  to  various  foreign  States.  Of  these 
Austria  was  the  most  important.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
she  had  been  supported  in  Italy  by  Great  Britain.  This  w'as  at 
the  time  of  the  struggle  of  England  against  the  supremacy  of  the  | 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  as  a  prince  of  that  House  was  on  the 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  British  influence  w^as  brought  to  bear  | 
on  the  side  of  Austria  in  order  to  paralyse  the  influence  of 
France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Austria  gradually  became 
supreme  throughout  the  whole  peninsula.  A  wooden  system  of 
repression  spread  over  Italy,  supported  by  the  Great  Powers,  i 
This  provoked  dangerous  revolutionary  movements.  Secret  f 
societies  were  formed  and  flourished.  Such  works  I  mei  L 
Prigioni,  Silvio  Pellico’s  touching  story  of  his  prison  life,  which 
was  used  as  a  book  to  teach  children  Italian,  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  mind  of  Europe  and  particularly  of  England.  English  ; 
enthusiasm  w'as  excited  for  Italy  and  her  cause.  Lord  i 
Palmerston,  who  loved  that  country  and  w’as  deeply  versed  in 
her  literature,  became  Foreign  Secretary  for  the  third  time  in 
1846.  Until  that  moment  no  real  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  liberation  of  Italy.  The  spasmodic  revolutionary  efforts  of 
1830  were  quickly  crushed  by  the  power  of  Austria.  Various  other  1: 
insurrectionary  efforts  were  made  and  proved  hopeless.  About  * 
the  time  that  Lord  Palmerston  reappeared  at  the  Foreign  j 
Office  in  1846  other  events  took  place  which  worked  j 
together  for  the  Italian  cause.  One  was  the  election  of  Pio  ;; 
Nono  to  the  Papacy.  This  Pontiff  gave  an  impetus  to  the  i 
movement,  wffiich  he  himself  neither  understood  nor  desired,  f 
The  second  was  the  rise  of  Garibaldi  as  a  revolutionary  hero,  j 
But  final  success  could  not  have  been  achieved  if  it  had  not  I 
been  that  the  little  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  gradually  prepared  | 
for  its  mission  by  Favour.  Ijord  Palmerston  used  his  great 
experience  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  with  a  skill  and  a  = 
judgment  which  were  the  admiration  of  the  best  intellects  of  his  j 
time,  and  have  helped  him  to  his  brilliant  position  in  history.  He 
was  considered  at  Vienna  as  an  arch-enemy  of  Austria.  In  j 
reality  he  w’as  a  discriminating  friend,  and  his  most  earnest  desire  j 
was  to  make  Austria  realise  the  danger  she  was  running  by  her  j 
defiance  of  Italian  opinion.  Favour  at  the  same  time  was  coming  j 
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to  tbe  front,  and  in  1852  acquired  the  first  place  in  the  Councils 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  After  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers  broke  out  he  strengthened  the  position  of  his 
country  by  joining  the  military  forces  of  his  King  to  those  of 
England  and  France  in  the  Crimea.  The  conduct  of  Austria 
at  that  time,  as  I  have  already  stated,  lost  her  the  sympathies 
of  both  the  contending  parties,  and  her  subsequent  obduracy 
and  purblindness  led  to  her  defeat  in  1859  and  ensured  the 
triumph  of  the  Italian  cause.  The  more  men  study  that  question 
the  more  clearly  they  will  perceive  how  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  true  expression  of  the  convictions  and  feelings 
of  the  English  nation.  A  state  of  things  existed  in  the 
peninsula  fraught  with  danger  to  society.  The  efforts  of 
Lord  Palmerston  were  directed  towards  the  establishment 
of  freedom,  order,  and  law.  With  this  object  he  fostered 
by  every  means  in  his  power  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which  alone  seemed  to 
him  to  offer  a  prospect  of  leading  the  Italians  to  the  goal  which 
he  desired  they  should  reach  in  their  own  interests  and  in 
those  of  England  and  of  mankind.  He  sent  Lord  Minto  on 
a  mission  to  the  peninsula  with  instructions  to  encourage  those 
States  who  had  inaugurated  reforms  and  to  express  publicly  the 
disapproval  of  England  at  the  interference  by  foreigners  w'ith 
Italian  progress.  When  the  storm  burst  in  1848,  he  denied  the 
right  of  Austria  to  appeal  to  the  Treaties  of  1815  as  the  title  deeds 
of  her  Italian  possessions.  He  argued  that  Austria  had  broken 
the  compact  of  Vienna  by  the  seizure  of  Cracow  in  1846,  and, 
furthermore,  that  she  had  not  kept  her  engagements  to  give 
national  institutions  to  Austrian  Poland.  He  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Sardinia  when  her  arms  were  crushed  by  the  forces  of 
Radetzky.  In  all  this  Lord  Palmerston  fairly  represented  his 
country.  Those  who  will  follow  his  relations  with  Wessenberg, 
the  Austrian  statesman,  who  in  1848  most  thoroughly  realised 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  will  hardly  fail  to  see.  that  Lord 
Palmerston’s  policy  in  Italy  and  elsew'here  was  not  directed  in 
the  interests  of  revolutionary  action,  but  to  establish  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  various  countries  on  such  solid  foundations  as  would 
secure  the  Concert  of  Europe  and  the  consequent  balance  of 
power.  The  foreign  policy  of  England  must  of  necessity  aim  at 
the  general  preservation  of  that  balance,  and  to  achieve 
that  end  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  must  endeavour 
to  keep  the  country  on  friendly  terms  with  all  European 
Powers.  He  must,  moreover,  do  his  utmost  to  promote 
good  feeling  between  these  Powers  themselves,  and  be 
ever  willing  and  anxious  to  remove  international  friction. 
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This  may  lead  sometimes  to  authoritative  interference  involving 
in  the  last  resort  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  latter  eventuality 
should,  of  course,  only  be  contemplated  when  the  national  safety 
or  honour  is  involved,  or  when  certain  exceptionally  grave  interests 
are  concerned.  It  is  one  thing  for  England  to  take  up  the 
attitude  of  selfish  isolation  which  made  her  disliked  and  despised 
by  other  nations,  and  more  than  once  exposed  her  in  recent 
years  to  danger  of  attack  from  a  coalition,  and  another  to  rush 
blindly  or  drift  heedlessly  into  wars  on  every  occasion  her  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  invoked. 

The  attitude  of  “splendid”  isolation  and  ostentatious  disregard 
of  European  affairs,  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  England  and  found  expression  in  humanitarian  phrases 
and  in  “graceful  concessions,”  had  its  roots  in  selfishness, 
cowardice,  and  Chauvinism.  The  selfish  were  absorbed  in  their 
own  immediate  interests,  the  cowardly  shivered  at  the  thought 
of  war,  and  the  self-complacent  looked  down  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  policy  seems  now  to  have  been  definitely  abandoned. 
The  conduct  of  England  at  the  Algeciras  Conference  and  during 
the  Casablanca  incident  strikingly  revealed  an  altered  attitude. 
In  both  cases  England  was  firm,  just,  and  unselfish,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  she  now  occupies  in  Europe 
a  position  of  respect  which  she  has  not  held  for  many 
a  long  day.  Politicians  and  statesmen,  who  in  various 
ways  form  opinion  in  this  country,  will  do  well  to  steady 
the  national  mind  on  the  lines  on  which  it  is  now  moving, 
and  enable  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  future  to  continue 
on  the  path  chosen  when  Mr.  Balfour  became  Prime  Minister, 
and  which  has  been  followed  with  marked  ability  and  success 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

Since  foreign  policy  in  the  absolute  sense  is  the  precaution 
taken  for  national  existence,  a  steady  grasp  of  this  truth  will 
enable  statesmen  to  deal  efficiently  wdth  all  the  complicated 
questions  connected  w'ith  international  life.  It  will  make  them 
realise  that,  as  a  nation  may  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  its  existence,  so  it  must  be  prepared  on  occasion  to 
force  its  will  upon  an  adversary.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  foreign  policy  of  a  country  must  always 
keep  in  close  communication  with  those  wdio  are  in  charge 
of  the  armed  forces  of  that  nation.  Bismarck  was  particularly 
careful  to  follow  this  course.  He  always  kept  in  the  closest 
touch  with  Boon,  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  organiser  of  the 
Army,  and  with  Moltke,  who  had  to  wield  the  sword  tempered 
by  Boon.  He  never  took  a  critical  step  without  making  sure 
that  they  were  ready  to  support  him  with  the  force  necessary 
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for  probable  success.  He  then  without  hesitation  appealed  to 
what  he  used  to  call  the  iron  dice.  Bismarck  w^as  a  man  who 
made  but  never  drifted  into  war. 

M.  Delcasse  was  a  marked  contrast  in  this  respect  to 
Bismarck,  though  he  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
statesmen  of  the  Third  Eepublic.  During  the  difficult  times  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  at  such  moments  as  the  deplorable 
episode  in  the  North  Sea,  M.  Delcass4  conducted  the  affairs  of 
his  country  with  the  utmost  ability  and  skill.  He  was  not  merely 
an  author  of  the  Anglo-French  entente,  but  was  one  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  understanding  between 
England  and  Kussia.  The  result  for  his  country  has  been  to 
restore  her  to  the  place  in  Europe  to  which  she  is  entitled,  and 
instead  of  sinking  into  a  satellite  of  the  Central  Powers,  the 
entente  with  England  has  enabled  France  to  acquire  recently, 
through  the  Moroccan  arrangement,  a  position  she  has  not 
occupied  since  the  peace  w’hich  terminated  the  Crimean  War. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Delcasse  is  not  now  to  the 
purpose.  The  real  reason  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  he  had  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account  that 
Andre,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  ruining  the  French  Army,  and 
that  the  administration  of  Pelletan  was  making  the  Navy  a 
mockery  and  a  show.  The  international  financiers  in  Paris,  to 
whom  national  honour  does  not  appeal,  and  the  general  uneasiness 
caused  by  the  doubtful  condition  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country,  exerted  so  severe  a  pressure  on  the  Government  that 
Delcasse  was  deserted  by  his  trembling  colleagues  at  the  first 
rattle  of  the  German  sabre.  He  can  now,  however,  in  his  retire¬ 
ment,  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  complete  triumph  of 
his  policy.  Some  of  those  in  England,  occupied  in  various  ways 
with  the  affairs  of  State,  seem  to  think  that  diplomacy  and  armed 
force  are  two  different  instruments  which  may  be  used  in  dealing 
with  foreign  nations.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  exhibits  some 
confusion  of  thought.  Diplomacy  appeals  to  reason,  and  makes 
use  of  arguments  of  various  kinds,  but  if  those  arguments  fail 
to  impress  or  are  scouted  by  the  nation  to  which  they  are 
addressed,  the  office  and  work  of  diplomacy  is  ended.  There  is 
no  alternative  for  a  "country  whose  negotiations  have  failed  but 
submission  or  war.  The  strength  of  diplomatic  representations 
is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  force  behind.  However  unpleasant 
it  may  be  to  some  persons  of  soft  and  tame  ideals,  the  fact 
remains  that  force  governs  the  world.  Antagonism  is  the  great 
law  that  pervades  all  Nature.  A  country  that  forgets  or 
deliberately  ignores  this  truth  is  preparing  for  itself  certain 
disaster,  and  perhaps  even  the  extinction  of  its  national  life. 

Eowland  Blennerhassett. 
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Everyone  expects  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
forthcoming  Budget,  will  ask  Parliament  to  impose  large  addi-  I 
tional  taxation  upon  the  licensed  trade.  He  has,  it  is  true,  | 
disclaimed  “punitive  intentions,”  though  he  has  frequently  used  I 
language  which  has  encouraged  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  I 
and  its  sister  societies  to  indulge  the  hope  of  speedy  vengeance  | 
for  the  loss  of  last  year’s  Licensing  Bill.  Moreover,  the  trade  I 
is  a  prickly  one  to  touch,  and  no  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  deliberately  provoke  its  hostility,  unless  he  meant  i 
to  extract  a  good  round  sum.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
he  intends  to  get  at  least  four  or  five  extra  millions  from  this  i 
source  of  revenue,  possibly  by  means  of  an  increase  of  the  beer 
and  spirit  duties,  but  certainly  by  a  drastic  revision  of  the  licence  ! 
duties.  It  is  with  the  practicability  of  the  last  proposal  that  | 
this  article  deals. 

The  net  revenue  from  all  licence  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1907-8  was  £4,412,578.  But  only  half  of  this  total  comes  ! 
under  consideration  here,  viz.,  the  net  receipt  of  duty  from  the 
vendors  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the  ^ 
previous  year  : —  [ 


No.  of  Vendors.  Duty. 

England  and  Wales  .  180,090  ...  £1,859,608 

Scotland  .  18,469  ...  £191,769 

Ireland  .  23,835  ...  £167,913 


222,394  £2,219,290 


The  duty  in  1907-8  fell  to  £2,109,882,  and  the  number  of  j 
licences  dropped  from  222,394  to  218,631,  thus  continuing  the 
steady  decrease  which  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  since  j 
1899-1900,  when  the  number  was  237,054.  Out  of  these  218,631  : 

licences  only  89,493  were  “full”  or  publicans’  licences,  bringing  ■ 
in  a  duty  of  £1,719,721.  When,  therefore,  the  question  of  ‘ 
higher  licence  duties  is  under  discussion,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  these  ninety  thousand  licences  which  are 
mainly  concerned.  And  again,  inasmuch  as  of  these  89,493  j= 
licences  the  65,191  in  England  and  Wales  produce  £1,441,954  - 

out  of  £1,719,721,  the  problem,  from  a  Chancellor  of  the  [ 
Exchequer’s  point  of  view,  is  preponderantly  English  and  Welsh. 

The  scale  of  the  licence  duties  has  not  been  altered  since  I 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  of  1880,  and  stands  as  follows  : —  f 
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Value  of  Premises.  Duty. 

£  s.  <1. 
Under  £10  ...  4  10  0 

At  £10  and  under  £15  ...  6  0  0 

„  £15  „  „  £20  ...8  0  0 

,  £20  „  ,,  £25  ...  11  0  0 


„  £25  , 
,.  £:50  ,, 
„  £40  , 
„  £50  , 


£80  ...  14  0  0  ! 

£40  ...  17  0  0  i 

£50  ...  20  0  0  I 

£100  ...  25  0  0  ! 


Value  of  Premises.  Duty. 


£  s.  d. 

At  £100  and  under  £200  ...  80  0  0 


£800  ...  85  0  0 
£400  ...  40  0  0 
£500  ...  45  0  0 


M  £200  „  „ 

„  £300  „ 

„  £400  ,, 

„  £500  „ 

„  £600  „ 

,,  £700  or  above 


£600  ...  50  0  0 
£700  ...  55  0  0 
.  60  0  0 


The  range,  therefore,  for  public  houses  is  from  a  minimum  of 
£4  10s.  to  a  maximum  of  £60.  As  regards  hotels,  the  maximum 
duty  is  £‘20,  provided  the  annual  value  of  the  portion  of  the 
premises,  set  apart  exclusively  for  public-house  purposes,  does 
not  exceed  £‘25.  In  theatres  the  maximum  is  £‘20,  and  in 
restaurants  £30. 

Now,  of  the  65,191  full  licences  in  England  and  Wales,  59,063 
are  seven-day  licences,  and  the  average  paid  by  these  is  £22  7s. 
The  analysis  of  Messrs.  Eowntree  and  Sherwell,  whose  valuable 
and  singularly  able  book,  “The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade,” 
is  sure  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  coming  controversy,  shows 
that  71  per  cent,  pay  between  £4  10s.  and  £25,  and  only  29  per 
cent,  between  £25  and  £60.  No  fewer  than  13,258  houses,  or 
221  of  the  whole,  pay  £25.  These  are  the  houses  valued 
between  £50  and  £100.  Another  8,903 — those  valued  between 
£100  and  £‘200 — pay  £30;  5,825 — valued  between  £40  and  £50 — 
pay  £20;  and  7,046 — valued  between  £30  and  £40 — pay  £17. 
In  other  words,  more  than  35,000  public  houses  belong  to  the 
intermediate  classes,  valued  at  between  £30  and  £200,  though 
the  range  of  duties  which  they  pay  is  only  from  £17  to  £30. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  scale  is  full  of  anomalies,  especially 
at  the  maximum  end.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
maximum  should  stop  at  £700,  considering  that  in  London  alone 
there  are  nearly  500  licenced  premises  which  are  rated  at  £700 
and  upwards — the  upwards  rising  to  as  much  as  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  certain  railway  station 
premises  and  places  like  Earl’s  Court.  Yet  all  pay  the  same 
licence  duty  of  £60,  though  the  profits  must  certainly  vary  tw^enty- 
fold  or  fifty-fold.  The  top  limit  with  respect  to  hotels,  theatres, 
and  restaurants  is  even  grotesque.  Hotels  pay  no  more  than 
£20,  unless  their  strictly  public-house  accommodation  is  valued 
at  more  than  £25  a  year.  If  it  does,  they  are  charged  duty  as 
public  houses,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  exceed  £60. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  amount  spent 
on  alcoholic  liquors  was  a  negligible  quantity,  both  in  hotels 
and  in  restaurants.  The  facts  are  notoriously  otherwise — though 
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it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  enormous  development  of  large 
hotels  and  restaurants  has  taken  place  since  1880.  The  profits 
on  the  sale  of  liquors  are,  in  fact,  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the 
hotel  or  restaurant  keeper’s  business,  and  it  is  quite  indefensible 
that  the  great  London  hotels  and  restaurants,  which  make  i 
thousands  a  year  by  the  sale  of  w'ines  and  liquors,  should  only 
pay  an  annual  £20  or  £30  to  the  revenue. 

At  the  same  time,  all  these  hotels  and  restaurants  are  bitterly 
lamenting  the  extraordinary  decrease  which  has  taken  place  in 
their  receipts  from  alcoholic  liquors.  One  of  the  leading  fashion¬ 
able  London  hotels  took  £51,000  under  this  head  in  1902;  in 
1908  the  sum  had  dwindled  to  £31 ,000 ;  and  the  hotel  in  question 
is  one  whose  status  has  scarcely  been  aflected  by  the  recent 
increase  of  competition.  Or,  take  another  example.  One  of 
the  best  known  Piccadilly  clubs  ten  years  ago  had  a  membership 
of  500,  and  took  £4,500  in  drink  money.  Last  year  the  member¬ 
ship  had  nearly  doubled,  and  the  receipts  for  drinks  were  less 
than  £1,500.  These  are  not  isolated  instances,  and  they 
emphasise  the  amazing  change  w’hich  has  taken  place.  But 
they  also  shout  a  warning  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  if  he  is  thinking  of  taxing  the  hotels  on  the  strength  of  their 
receipts  from  alcoholic  liquors,  he  must  remember  that  such 
receipts  are  showing  a  progressive  falling  off.  The  present  duty 
of  £20  is  a  purely  nominal  sum,  and  should  be  increased,  but 
it  is  folly  to  expect  any  great  revenue  from  hotels.  Their 
number  is  very  limited ;  there  are  only  1 ,488  in  England  and 
Wales  which  pay  a  duty  of  £20,  and  of  these  no  more  than  thirty- 
seven  are  rated  at  £2,500  and  upwards,  London  alone  containing 
twenty-six.  A  temperance  Chancellor  may  injure  these  hotels— 
though  there  is  no  sound  reason  w'hy  he  should — but  he  cannot 
do  much  for  his  revenue  out  of  them, and  it  is  notorious  that 
shareholders  have  not  found  hotel  property  a  profitable  investment. 
The  same  arguments  apply  to  theatres  and  restaurants.  The 
State  ought  to  get  considerably  more  out  of  them  than  it  does, 
but  the  total  amount  will  still  be  very  small. 

But  what  of  the  public-house  licences?  Here,  too,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  faced  by  a  dilemma.  If  he 
increases  the  duties  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  he  will  inflict 
grievous  hardship  without  even  the  poor  excuse  of  adequate 
plunder.  If  the  £4  10s.  limit  were  put  up  to  £5  10s.,  the  extra 
yield  to  the  revenue  would  be  quite  infinitesimal.  There  are  only 
about  600  seven-day  public  houses  in  England  and  Wales,  or 
1  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  which  are  valued  at  a  sum  under  £10, 
though  most  of  the  six-day  licences  probably  belong  to  this 
category,  and  there  are  several  thousand  small  beer-houses  paying 
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I  a  licence  duty  of  i‘3  10s.  The  major  proiX)rtion  of  these  houses 
are  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  licensees  follow  other  occup.i- 
1  tions  as  well.  The  profits  they  make  from  the  sale  of  liquor  are  a 
I  purely  secondary  source  of  income.  These  little  houses  only  sell 
I  from  one  to  three  barrels  of  beer  a  week,  and  any  increase  of 
I  the  licence  duty  would  at  once  raise  the  question  whether  it  was 
I  worth  while  to  keep  on.  The  probabilities,  therefore,  are  that 
I  the  gain  to  the  revenue  would  be  almost  neutralised  by  the 
!  surrender  of  a  large  number  of  licences.  What  would  be  the 
■  gain  to  temperance?  Just  as  little.  These  small  wayside  houses 
I  do  not  make  drunkards ;  they  are  usually  thoroughly  well-con¬ 
ducted,  and  in  innumerable  instances  are  the  only  existing  places 
of  social  resort  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  poorest  classes.  To 
i  squeeze  them  out  of  existence  would  be  a  wanton  outrage,  which 
I  would  be  bitterly  resented. 

s  An  increase  in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  if  of  a  substantial  char- 
*  acter,  would  also  inevitably  lead  to  the  surrender  of  a  large 
I  number  of  licences.  Certainly  that  would  be  the  case  in  London, 
where  the  general  financial  position  of  the  industry  is  far  more 
unfavourable  than  it  is  in  the  provinces.  It  is  part  of  the  case  of 

I  the  High  Licence  advocates,  and  of  Messrs.  Eowntree  and 
Sherwell  in  particular,  to  represent  that  the  taxable  resources  of 
the  trade  are  as  great  as  ever,  and  to  minimise  the  recent  and 
existing  depression.  They  make  a  great  parade  of  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  prosperity  of  one  or  two  firms,  of  which  Messrs.  Guinness 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  they  contend  that  the  condition  of 
,  the  brewing  trade  is  far  better  than  is  commonly  assumed.  That 
f  is  not  the  view  of  the  debenture-holders,  or  of  the  City,  or  of 
I  the  investing  public,  and  the  depreciation  of  brewery  securities 
j  has  been  far  greater  than  that  suffered  by  any  other  industry. 

I  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  dozen  companies  in  which  the  value  of 
I  the  ordinary  shares  has  not  depreciated  30  per  cent,  in  the  last 
!  ten  years,  while  in  most  the  loss  has  been  absolutely  ruinous  to 
!  holders.  Many  London  breweries  depend  for  the  main  part  of 
their  revenue  upon  interest  on  loans  and  upon  the  rent  of  the 
public-houses  which  they  purchased,  in  too  many  cases,  at  an 
I  excessive  price.  The  amounts  they  receive  under  these  heads 
are  steadily  decreasing,  though  both  interest  and  rents  are 
;  exceedingly  low.  A' typical  company,  which  got  in  ^53,903 
in  1907,  could  only  obtain  £48,358  in  1908,  or  a  decrease 
j  of  10  per  cent.  It  received  in  interest  £19,057  as  against 
I  £21  ,.583,  and  in  rent  £29,301  as  against  £32,320.  In  other 
I  words,  its  tenants  were  not  able  to  meet  their  obligations  in  full, 
I  though  this  same  company  increased  its  sales  of  beer  during  the 
I  year  by  10,000  barrels.  If,  then,  tenants  cannot  pay  their  land- 
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lords  in  full,  how  are  they  likely  to  he  able  to  pay  a  largely 
increased  licence  duty?  The  profits  of  the  larger  pub  lie -houses 
are  decreasing,  especially,  it  is  said,  in  the  saloon  departments, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  bottled  beers  is  unprofitable,  not 
only  to  the  retailer,  but  also  to  the  brewer.  Many  London 
breweries  which  have  been  driven  to  take  up  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  not  from  choice  but  by  stress  of  competition,  deem  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  if  they  escape  loss,  after  allowing  an  extra 
20  per  cent,  for  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  upon  the  special  position  of  London  in 
this  matter,  because  London  public-houses  pay  one-fifth  of  the 
total  licence  duties  and  more  than  half  of  the  houses  valued  at 
T400  and  upwards  are  situated  in  the  metropolis.  Again,  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  London  houses  are  valued  at  over  TlOO, 
and  47  per  cent,  at  over  T300.  London,  therefore,  stands  to  be 
hit  very  hardly  by  any  change,  and  London  is  least  able  to  bear  it. 
Certainly  the  London  tenants,  as  a  class,  are  unable  to  pay  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  licence  duties,  and  the  difference  must  fall 
upon  the  brewery  companies  owning  the  houses.  It  is  at  once 
retorted  that  the  companies  will  pass  the  increase  on  to  the  public. 


But  how  can  they?  The  retail  price  of  beer  to  the  London  public 
has  not  changed  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  if  a  brewery  com¬ 
pany  decreases  the  gravity  of  its  beers  the  sales  promptly  fall  off. 
The  working  man  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  habitually  uses, 
and  the  competition  for  custom  is  so  fierce  that  no  London  com¬ 
pany  dare  reduce  the  gravity  of  its  beer  exeept  in  the  very  last 
resort.  Many  companies,  indeed,  would  rather  have  to  face  a 
doubling  of  the  beer  duty  than  an  increase  of  two  or  three 
shillings,  simply  because  it  would  force  all  of  them  to  take  common 
action  and  put  up  their  prices  to  the  public.  The  result  of  an 
increase  from  7s.  9d.  to  10s.  must  be  to  drive  some  of  the  weaker 
breweries  into  the  bankruptcy  court.  But  that  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  lessen  the  public  consumption  of  beer  by  a  single  barrel. 

On  this  point  of  the  beer  duty,  the  following  table  w'ill  be  of 
interest  :  — 

Number  of  Barrels  on  Gallons 

which  Duty  was  paid.  Excise  per  head 

^  I  II—  * - ,  Duties.  of  popu- 

England  and  Wales.  United  Kingdom.  lation. 


1899-1900 

..  .31,944,000  ... 

.37,153,000  .. 

£12,345,000 

...  32-29 

1900-1901 

..  .31,.344,000  ... 

.36,613,000  .. 

£13,940,000* 

...  .31-48 

1901-1902 

..  30,722,000  ... 

.36,013,000  .. 

£13,718,000 

...  .30-66 

1902-1903 

..  30,714,000  ... 

35,978,000  .. 

£1.3,706,000 

...  30-34 

1903-1904 

..  30,073,000  ... 

.35,323,000  .. 

£1.3,461,000 

...  29.51 

1904-1905 

..  29,.385,000  ... 

.34,404,000  .. 

£1.3,101,000 

...  28-44 

1905-1906 

..  29,008,000  ... 

34,109,000  .. 

£12,982,000 

...  27-90 

1906-1907 

..  29,144,000  ... 

.34,.3.52,000  .. 

£13,070,000 

...  27-81 

1907-1908 

...  29,245,000  ... 

.34,491,000  ... 

£1.3,549,000 

...  27-63 

*  Year  of 

imposition  of  extra  shilling  per  barrel 

as  “temporary” 

war-tax. 

! 
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The  advocates  of  high  licensing  rely  largely  upon  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  figures  they  produce  are 
certainly  of  a  startling  character.  For  example,  the  proceeds  of 
the  publicans’  licence  duties  in  Greater  New  York  are  about 
£•2,175,000  per  annum;  in  London,  with  a  million  more  inhabi¬ 
tants,  they  were  in  1907-8  only  T-200,557.  Indeed,  New  York 
alone  produces  under  this  head  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sheffield  obtains  1:20,000  a  year  from  liquor 
licences  ;  Buffalo,  a  city  of  about  the  same  size,  T242,825.  Cardiff 
gets  T9,681,  Bochester  (U.S.A.),  U‘78,409.  A  similar  dispropor¬ 
tion  is  also  disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  the  proceeds  in  small 
towns  and  villages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dollar  beer  duty 
in  the  United  States  is  only  at  the  rate  of  5s.  lOd.  per  barrel  of 
the  same  size  as  the  English  barrel,  compared  with  7s.  9d.  The 
American  saloon-keeper  has  no  compensation  levies  to  pay.  His 
municipal  rates  are  not  as  burdensome  as  those  of  the  English 
publican,  while  the  prices  he  charges  and  the  profits  he  makes  are 
beyond  all  comparison  higher.  And,  above  all,  the  American 
saloon-keeper  is  not  harassed  and  crippled  at  every  turn  by 
benches  of  licensing  magistrates,  and  where  the  laws  are  oppres¬ 
sive  he  finds  unlimited  opportunities  of  evading  them.  In 
London  the  licensing  laws  are  strictly  observed  ;  in  New  York 
they  are  openly  flouted.  And  this  dominating  fact  renders  all 
comparison  utterly  futile. 

Obviously,  if  a  country  were  starting  a  licensing  system  de  novo, 
much  might  be  said  for  high  licence  as  a  lucrative  source  of 
revenue,  with  a  minimum  duty  regulated  according  to  population, 
and  all  licences  put  up  to  public  tender.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for 
example,  used  to  hold  that  the  ideal  system  was  high  licence,  com¬ 
bined  with  absolutely  free  trade  in  liquor.  But  it  would  be  grossly 
inequitable  for  the  State  to  graft  on  to  the  present  system,  which, 
like  everything  else  in  England,  has  grown  up  in  a  piecemeal  and 
haphazard  way,  a  new  branch  which  would  certainly  ruin  a  large 
number  of  brewery  companies.  Surely  the  equitable  question  is 
not  whether  existing  licence  duties  are  sufficiently  high,  but 
whether  the  brewing  industry  contributes  its  fair  share  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  public-houses 
are  “tied  ’’  must  throw  back  the  burden  of  any  additional  taxation 
upon  the  brewers.  What  is  a  fair  share  of  taxation?  There  are 
large  T.ondon  brewery  companies  which  pay  in  beer  duty  alone  to 
the  revenue  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  remainder  of  their  entire 
profits  of  the  year,  and  out  of  this  remainder  they  have  to  pay, 
as  a  very  general  rule,  a  large  sum  on  the  debenture  portion  of 
their  capital. 

Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  basis  of  annual  value  on  which 
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the  licence  duties  are  levied — that,  again,  is  full  of  anomalies, 
which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  muddled  system  of  assessment¬ 
making,  for  rating  and  taxation  purposes,  in  vogue  in  this  country. 

Nor  has  anything  been  said  as  to  a  possible  increase  in  the  spirit  j 

duties,  which  produced  for  the  revenue  in  1907-8  a  total  of  I 

t'22,829,803,  as  compared  with  .^21, 962 ,107  in  the  previous  year,  | 

representing  a  consumption  of  0’90  gallons  per  head  of  the  popu-  I 

lation.  Nor,  again,  has  anything  been  said  of  clubs,  which  pay  | 

no  licence  duty  at  all  and  contribute  to  the  revenue  nothing  I 

beyond  a  nominal  registration  fee  of  5s.  a  year.  Inasmuch  as  | 

clubs  are  now  directly  competing  with  public-houses,  and  their  ' 

numbers  and  popularity  have  kept  pace  with  the  repressive  legis¬ 
lation  and  administration  in  respect  of  the  licensed  trade,  it  will 
be  monstrous,  indeed,  if  any  substantial  revision  of  the  licence  j 
duties  is  not  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of  a  substantial  duty  i 
on  clubs.  ‘ 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  this.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  ^ 
strong  paper  case  against  the  existing  system,  both  in  respect  [ 
of  the  actual  scale  of  the  licence  duties  and  the  basis  of  the  system 
itself.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  glaring  anomalies,  some  of  which 
are  not  defensible  and  indeed  are  not  defended.  But  no  alteration 
will  get  rid  of  anomalies,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  ^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  raise  an  additional  four  or  five  j 
millions  out  of  the  licensed  trade  without  inflicting  gross  injustice 
upon  the  shareholders  of  brewery  companies  and  upon  the  tenants 
of  the  houses  which  will  certainly  be  closed  down.  Of  course, 
until  definite  proposals  are  laid  before  the  country,  no  one  can 
say  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  single- 
minded  in  his  purpose — whether  he  has  thought  only  of  the 
revenue  and  the  millions  he  requires,  or  whether  he  has  sought 
to  combine  with  this  a  shrewd  blow  at  the  brewers  in  order  to 
gratify  the  temperance  societies  in  their  thirst  for  vengeance. 
Whatever  his  will — and  his  past  speeches  in  this  respect  are 
ominous — he  certainly  has  it  in  his  pow’er  to  inflict  a  maximum 
of  damage  upon  an  industry  which  already  contributes  nearly 
forty  millions  to  the  revenue,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  existing 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  seems  to  be  the  prime— 
if  not  the  only— essential  of  temperance  reform. 

J.  B.  Firth. 


the  history  and  legend  of  ANTONY  AND 
CLEOPATRA. 


In  the  history  of  Rome  figures  of  women  are  rare,  because  only 
men  dominated  there,  imposing  everywhere  the  brute  force,  the 
roughness,  and  the  egoism  that  lie  at  the  base  of  their  nature ; 
they  honoured  the  mater  familias  because  she  bore  children  and 
kept  the  slaves  from  stealing  the  flour  from  the  bin  and  drinking 
the  wine  from  the  amphoree  on  the  sly  ;  they  despised  the  woman 
tvho  made  of  her  beauty  and  vivacity  an  adornment  of  social  life, 
a  prize  sought  after  and  disputed  by  the  men.  However,  in  this 
virile  history  there  appears,  on  a  sudden,  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
strange  and  w’onderful — a  living  Venus,  as  it  were. 

She  was  sailing  tranquilly  along  the  Cydnus  [so  Plutarch  describes  the 
arrival  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  and  her  first  meeting  with  Antony]  on  a 
bark  with  a  golden  stern,  with  sails  of  purple,  and  oars  of  silver,  and  the 
dip  of  the  oars  was  rhythmed  to  the  sound  of  flutes  blending  with  music 
of  lyres.  She  herself,  the  queen,  wondrously  clad  as  Venus  is  pictured, 
was  lying  under  an  awning  gold-embroidered.  Boys  dressed  as  Cupids 
stood  at  her  side,  gently  waving  fans  to  refresh  her;  her  maidens,  every 
one  beautiful  and  clad  as  a  naiad  or  a  grace,  directed  the  boat,  some  at 
the  rudder,  others  at  the  ropes.  Both  banks  of  the  stream  were  sweet 
with  the  perfumes  burning  on  the  vessel. 

Posterity  is  yet  dazzled  by  this  ship,  refulgent  with  purple  and 
gold  and  melodious  with  flutes  and  lyres.  If  we  are  spellbound 
by  Plutarch’s  description,  it  does  not  seem  strange  to  us  that 
Antony  should  have  been — he  who  could  not  only  behold  in 
person  that  w’onderful  Venus,  but  could  be  invited  to  dinner,  and 
dine  with  her  teTe-h-teie ,  in  a  splendour  of  torches  indescribable ; 
circumstances  in  no  wdse  improbable  for  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  romance  of  the  love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  And  the 
development  of  it  was  as  probable  as  the  beginning — the  follies 
committed  by  Antony  for  the  seductive  queen  of  the  Orient,  the 
abandonment  and  divorce  of  Octavia,  the  war  for  love  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  kindled  in  the  whole  empfre,  and  the  miserable  catastrophe. 
Are  there  not  to  be  seen  in  the  last  centuries  many  men  of  power 
putting  their  greatness  to  risk,  and  sometimes  to  ruin,  for  love 
of  a  woman?  Are  not  the  love-letters  of  great  statesmen — for 
instance,  those  of  Alirabeau  and  of  Gambetta — admitted  to  the 
semi-official  part  of  modern  history-w'riting  ?  And  so  also  Antony 
could  love  a  queen  and,  like  so  many  modern  statesmen,  commit 
follies  for  her.  A  French  critic  of  my  history  of  Rome,  burning 
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his  ships  behind  him,  has  said  that  Antony  was  “a  Eoman 
Boulanger  ”  ! 

In  a  word,  the  romance  pleases  :  art  takes  it  as  a  subject,  and 
retakes  it ;  but  that  does  not  keep  off  the  brutal  hands  of  criti- 
cism.  Before  all  it  should  be  observed  that  moderns  feel  and 
interpret  the  romance  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ancients.  From  Shakespeare  to  Do 
Heredia  and  Henri  Houssaye,  artists  and  historians  have 
described  with  sympathy,  have  almost  idealised,  this  passion 
that  throws  away  in  a  lightning-flash  every  human  greatness,  to 
pursue  the  mantle  of  a  fleeing  woman ;  they  find  in  the  follies  of 
Antony  something  profoundly  human  that  moves  them,  fascinates 
them,  and  makes  them  indulgent.  To  the  ancient,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  amours  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  a  dishonourable 
degeneration  of  the  passion.  There  are  no  excuses  for  the  man 
whom  love  for  a  woman  has  impelled  to  desert  in  battle — to  aban-  I 
tlon  soldiers,  friends,  relatives — to  conspire  against  the  greatness 
of  Borne.  ' 

This  very  same  difference  of  interpretation  recurs  in  the  history 
of  the  amours  of  Caesar.  Modern  writers  regard  w^hat  the 
ancients  tell  us  of  the  numerous  loves — real  or  imaginary— of 
Caesar  as  almost  a  new’  laurel  with  which  to  decorate  his  brow ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  ancients  recounted  and  spread  abroad, 
and  perhaps  in  part  invented,  these  little  stories  of  gallantry  for 
contrary  reasons,  as  a  source  of  dishonour,  to  discredit  him,  to 
demonstrate  that  Caesar  was  effeminate,  that  he  could  not  give 
guarantees  of  capacity  to  lead  the  armies  and  to  fulfil  the  virile 
and  arduous  duties  that  awaited  every  eminent  Roman.  There 
is  in  our  way  of  thinking  a  vein  of  romanticism  w  hich  was  want¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  mind.  We  see  in  love  a  certain  forgetfulness 
of  ourselves,  a  certain  blindness  of  egoism  and  the  more  material 
passions,  a  kind  of  [X)wer  of  abnegation,  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
unconscious,  confers  a  certain  nobility  and  dignity;  therefore  wo 
are  indulgent  to  mistakes  and  follies  committed  for  the  sake  of 
passion,  while  the  ancients  were  very  severe.  We  pardon  with 
a  certain  compassion  the  man  who  for  love  of  a  woman  has  not 
hesitated  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruin  of  his  own  greatness; 
the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  considered  him  the  most  dangerous 
and  despicable  of  the  insane.  But  criticism  has  not  contented 
itself  with  re-giving  to  the  ancient  romance  the  significance  it 
had  for  those  that  made  it  and  the  public  that  first  read  it. 

Archieologists  have  discovered  in  the  coins  portraits  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  now’  critics  have  confronted  these  portraits  with  the 
ix»etic  descriptions  of  Cleopatra  given  by  Roman  historians,  and 
have  found  that  in  these  descriptions  there  w’as  at  least  much 
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fancy.  In  the  portraits  we  do  not  see  the  countenance  of  a 
Venus,  delicate,  gracious,  smiling,  nor  even  the  fine  and  sensu¬ 
ous  beauty  of  a  Marquise  de  Pompadour;  but  a  face  fleshy  and, 
as  the  French  would  say,  houffie,  with  a  powerful  aquiline  nose ; 
the  face  of  a  woman  on  in  years,  ambitious,  imijerious,  w’hich 
recalls  the  face  of  Maria  Theresa.  It  will  be  said  that  judgments 
on  beauty  are  personal;  that  Antony,  who  saw  her  alive,  could 
judge  better  than  we  who  see  her  portraits  half  faded  out  by  the 
centuries ;  that  the  attractive  power  of  a  woman  emanates  not 
only  from  corporeal  beauty,  but  also,  and  yet  more,  from  her 
spirit.  The  taste  of  Cleopatra,  her  vivacity,  her  cleverness,  her 
exquisite  art  in  conversation,  are  acclaimed  by  all. 

Perhaps,  however,  Cleopatra,  beautiful  or  ugly,  is  of  little 
consequence.  When  one  studies  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  the 
history  of  her  relations  with  Antony,  there  is  small  place,  and 
that  but  in  the  last  part,  for  the  passion  of  love.  It  will  be  easy 
to  persuade  you  of  this  if  you  follow’  the  simple  chronological 
exposition  of  facts  I  shall  give  you.  Antony  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  toward  the  end  of  the  year  41  b.c., 
passes  the  winter  of  41  to  40  w’ith  her  at  Alexandria,  leaves  her 
in  the  spring  of  40  and  stays  away  from  her  for  more  than  three 
years,  till  the  autumn  of  37.  There  is  no  proof  that  during  this 
time  he  sighed  for  the  Queen  of  P-gypt  as  a  lover  far  aw’ay  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  attends,  w’ith  alacrity  worthy  of  praise,  to  preparing 
the  conquest  of  Persia,  to  putting  into  execution  the  great  design 
conceived  by  Caesar,  the  plan  of  war  that  Antony  had  come  upon 
among  the  papers  of  the  dictator  in  the  evening  of  March  15th, 
44. 

All  order,  social  and  political — the  army,  the  State,  public 
finance,  wealth,  private  and  public — w’as  going  to  pieces  about 
him.  The  triumvirate  power,  built  upon  the  uncertain  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  ruins,  was  tottering.  Antony  realised  that  only  a 
great  external  success  could  give  to  him  and  to  his  party  the 
authority  and  the  money  necessary  to  establish  a  solid  govern¬ 
ment,  and  resolved  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  political  legacy 
of  his  teacher  and  patron,  taking  up  its  idea — the  conquest  of 
Persia.  But  the  difficulties  are  grave.  Soldiers  are  not  wanting, 
but  money.  The  revolution  has  ruined  the  empire  and  Italy; 
all  the  reserve  funds  have  been  dissipated  ;  the  finances  of  the 
State  are  in  such  straits  that  not  even  the  soldiers  can  be  paid 
punctually,  and  the  legions  every  now  and  then  claim  their  dues 
by  revolt. 

But  Antony  is  not  discouraged.  The  historians,  however 
antagonistic  to  him,  describe  him  to  us  as  exceedingly  busy  in 
those  four  years,  extracting  from  all  parts  the  little  money  still 
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in  circulation.  Then,  at  one  stroke,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  37,  when,  preparations  finished,  it  is  time  to  put  hands  to 
the  execution,  the  ancient  historians,  without  in  any  way  explain¬ 
ing  to  us  this  sudden  act,  most  unforeseen,  made  him  depart 
for  Antioch  to  meet  Cleopatra,  whom  he  has  invited  to  join  him. 
For  what  reason  does  Antony,  after  three  years,  suddenly  rejoin 
Cleopatra?  The  secret  of  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  lies 
entirely  in  this  question.  Plutarch  says  that  Antony  went  to 
Antioch  borne  by  the  fiery  and  untamed  courser  of  his  own  spirit ; 
in  other  words,  because  passion  was  already  beginning  to  make 
him  lose  common-sense.  Not  finding  other  explanations  in  the 
ancient  writers,  posterity  has  accepted  this,  which  was  simple 
enough;  but  about  a  century  ago  an  erudite  Frenchman, 
Letronne,  studying  certain  coins,  and  comparing  with  them  cer¬ 
tain  passages  in  ancient  historians  until  then  obscure,  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  in  36  b.c.,  at  Antioch,  Antony  married  Cleo- 
jratra  with  all  the  dynastic  ceremonies  of  Egypt,  and  that  there¬ 
upon  Antony  became  King  of  Egypt,  although  he  did  not  dare 
assume  the  title. 

The  explanation  of  Letronne,  which  is  founded  on  official  docu¬ 
ments,  like  coins,  is  without  any  doubt  more  dependable  than 
that  of  Plutarch,  which  is  reducible  to  an  imaginative  metaphor; 
and  the  discovery  of  Letronne,  concluding  that  concatenation  of 
facts  which  I  have  set  forth,  finally  persuades  me  to  affirm  that 
not  a  passion  of  love  suddenly  re-awakened  led  Antony  in  the 
second  half  of  37  b.c.  to  Antioch  to  meet  the  Queen  of  Egypt, 
but  a  political  scheme  well  thought  out.  Antony  wanted  Egypt 
and  not  the  beautiful  person  of  its  Queen.  He  meant  by  this 
dynastic  marriage  to  establish  the  Eoinan  protectorate  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose,  for  the  Persian 
campaign,  of  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies.  At 
that  time,  after  the  plunderings  of  other  regions  of  the  Orient  by 
the  politicians  of  Eome,  there  was  but  one  State  rich  in  reserves 
of  precious  metals — Egypt.  Since  little  by  little  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  Eoman  Empire  was  aggravating,  the  Eoman  polity 
had  to  gravitate  perforce  toward  Egypt,  as  toward  the  country 
capable  of  providing  Eome  with  the  capital  necessary  to  continue 
its  policy  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Caesar  alreaely  understood 
this.  His  mysterious  and  obscure  connection  with  Cleopatra  had 
certainly  for  ultimate  motive  and  reason  this  political  necessity ; 
and  Antony,  in  marrying  Cleopatra,  probably  only  applied  more 
or  less  shrewdly  the  ideas  that  Caesar  had  had  in  the  refulgent 
crepuscle  of  his  tempestuous  career. 

But  you  will  ask  me  why  Antony,  if  he  had  need  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  recurred  to  this  strange  expedient  of  a  marriage. 
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instead  of  conquering  the  kingdom  ;  and  why  Cleopatra  demeaned 
herself  to  marry  the  triumvir.  The  reply  is  not  difficult  to  him 
who  knows  the  history  of  Eome.  There  w’as  a  long-standing 
tradition  in  Eoman  policy  to  exploit  Egypt  but  to  respect  its 
independence.  It  may  be  because  the  country  was  considered 
more  difficult  to  govern  than  in  truth  it  was ;  or  because  there 
existed  for  this  more  ancient  land — the  seat  of  all  the  most  refined 
arts,  the  most  learned  schools,  the  most  choice  industries,  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  and  highly  civilised — a  regard  that  somewhat  resembles 
what  France  imposes  on  the  world  to-day.  Finally,  it  may  be 
because  it  was  held  that  if  Egypt  were  annexed,  its  influence  on 
Italy  would  be  too  much  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Eoman  life  would  be  conclusively  overwhelmed  by  the 
invasion  of  the  customs,  the  ideas,  the  refinements — in  a  word,  by 
i  the  con’uptions  of  Egypt.  Antony,  who  was  set  in  the  idea  of 
repeating  in  Persia  the  adventure  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did 
not  dare  bring  about  an  annexation  which  would  have  been 
!  severely  judged  in  Italy,  and  which  he,  like  the  others,  thought 

1  more  dangerous  than  in  reality  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  as 

with  a  dynastic  marriage,  he  was  able  to  secure  for  himself  all  the 
advantages  of  effective  possession,  without  running  the  risks  of 
i  annexation,  so  he  resolved  upon  this  artifice,  which,  I  repeat, 
had  probably  been  imagined  by  Cmsar.  As  to  Cleopatra,  her 
'  government  was  menaced  by  a  strong  internal  opposition,  the 
causes  for  which  are  ill-known ;  marrying  Antony,  she  gathered 
about  her  throne,  to  protect  it,  formidable  guards — the  Eoman 
legions. 

To  sum  up,  the  romance  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  covers,  at 
least  in  its  beginnings,  a  political  treaty.  With  that  marriage 
Cleopatra  seeks  to  steady  her  wavering  powTr,  and  Antony  to 
place  the  valley  of  the  Nile  under  Eoman  protectorate.  How, 
then,  was  the  famous  romance  born?  The  history  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra — the  true  story,  not  the  romance — is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  episodes  of  a  struggle  that  lacerated  the  Eoman 
Empire  for  four  centuries  until  it  finally  destroyed  it — the  struggle 
between  Orient  and  Occident.  During  the  age  of  Ctesar,  little 
by  little,  without  any  one’s  realising  it  at  first,  there  arose  and 
fulfilled  itself  a  fact  of  the  gravest  importance ;  that  is,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire  had  grown  out  of  proportion;  first, 

1  from  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  made  by  Lucullus,  who  had  added 
to  the  Eoman  dominions  immense  territory  in  Asia  Minor ;  then 
by  Pompey’s  conquest  of  Syria,  and  the  protectorate  extended 
i  by  him  over  all  Palestine  and  a  considerable  part  of  Arabia. 
These  new  districts  were  not  only  enormous  in  extent ;  they  were 
also  populous,  wealthy,  fertile,  celebrated  for  ancient  culture ; 
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they  held  the  busiest  industrial  cities,  the  best  cultivated  regions 
of  the  ancient  worFd,  the  most  famous  seats  of  arts,  letters, 
science;  therefore  their  annexation,  made  rapidly  in  a  few  years, 
could  not  but  trouble  the  already  unstable  equilibrium  of  the 
empire.  Italy  was  then,  compared  with  these  provinces,  a  poor 
and  barbarous  land ;  because  southern  Italy  had  been  ruined  by 
the  wars  of  preceding  epochs,  and  northern  Italy,  naturally  the 
wealthier  part,  was  still  crude  and  at  the  beginning  of  its 
development.  The  other  western  provinces  nearer  Italy  were 
poorer  and  less  civilised  than  Italy  herself,  except  Gallia  Xar- 
bonensis  and  certain  parts  of  southern  Spain.  So  that  Home, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  came  to  find  itself  far  from  the  richest 
and  most  populous  regions,  among  territories  poor  and  despoiled, 
on  the  frontiers  of  barbarism ;  in  such  a  situation  as  the  Russian 
empire  might  find  itself  to-day,  if  it  had  its  capital  at  Vladivostok 
or  at  Harbin. 

It  is  known  that  during  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Caesar  it 
was  rumoured,  several  times,  that  the  dictator  wished  to  remove 
elsewhere  the  capital  of  the  empire — to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  it 
was  said,  to  Ilium  in  the  district  where  Troy  arose.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  judge  whether  these  reports  were  true  or  were  invented 
by  enemies  of  Caesar  to  damage  him;  at  any  rate,  true  or  false, 
they  show  that  public  opinion  was  beginning  to  concern  itself 
with  the  “Eastern  peril”;  that  is,  with  the  danger  that  the  seat 
of  empire  must  be  shifted  toward  the  Orient  and  the  too  ample 
Asiatic  and  African  territory,  and  that  Italy  would  be  one  day 
uncrowned  of  her  metropolitan  predominance,  conquered  by  so 
many  wars.  Such  hearsays,  even  if  not  true,  must  have  seemed 
the  more  likely  because,  in  his  last  two  years,  Caesar  planned  the 
conquest  of  Persia.  Now  the  natural  basis  of  operations  for  the 
conquest  of  Persia  was  to  be  found,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  if  Persia  had  been  conquered,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  govern  in  Rome  an  empire  so  immeasurably  enlarged 
in  the  Orient.  Everything,  therefore,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
this  question  was  at  least  discussed  in  the  coterie  of  Caesar’s 
friends;  and  it  was  a  serious  question,  because  in  it  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  aspirations,  the  interest,  of  Italy  were  in  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  a  supreme  necessity  of  state  which  one  day  or  other 
would  impose  itself,  if  some  unforeseen  event  did  not  intervene 
to  resolve  it. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  conduct  of  Antony 
becomes  very  clear.  The  marriage  at  Antioch,  by  which  he 
places  Egypt  under  the  Roman  protectorate,  is  the  decisive  act  of 
a  policy  that  looks  to  transporting  the  centre  of  his  government 
toward  the  Orient,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  more  securely  the 
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conquest  of  Persia.  Antony,  the  heir  of  Caesar,  the  man  who 
held  the  papers  of  the  dictator,  who  knew  his  hidden  thoughts, 
who  wished  to  complete  the  plans  cut  off  by  his  death,  proposes 
to  conquer  Persia.  To  conquer  Persia  he  must  rely  on  the 
Oriental  provinces  that  were  the  natural  basis  of  operations  for 
the  great  enterprise;  among  these,  Antony  must  rely  above  all 
on  Egypt,  the  richest  and  most  civilised  and  most  able  to  supply 
him  the  funds  of  which  he  was  in  want.  Therefore  he  marries 
the  Cleopatra  whom,  it  w’as  said  at  Eome,  Caesar  himself  had 
wished  to  marry — with  whom,  at  any  rate,  Caesar  had  much 
dallied  and  intrigued.  Does  not  this  juxtaposition  of  facts  seem 
luminous  to  you?  In  36  Antony  marries  Cleopatra,  as  a  few 
years  before  he  had  married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  the  future 
Augustus,  for  political  reasons — in  order  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  political  subsidies  and  finances  of  Egypt,  for  the  conquest 
of  Persia.  The  conquest  of  Persia  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  all 
his  policy,  the  supreme  explanation  of  his  every  act. 

Little  by  little,  however,  this  move,  made  on  both  sides  for 
considerations  of  political  interest,  altered  its  character  under  the 
action  of  events,  of  time,  through  the  personal  influence  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  upon  each  other,  above  all,  the  power  that 
Cleopatra  acquired  over  Antony.  Here,  truly,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  all  this  story.  Those  who  have  read  my  history 
know  that  I  have  recounted  hardly  any  of  the  anecdotes,  more 
or  less  odd  or  entertaining,  with  which  ancient  writers  describe 
the  intimate  life  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  in  them  the  part  that  is  fact  from  that  wdiich  was 
invented  or  exaggerated  by  political  enmity.  In  history  the 
difficulty  of  recognising  the  truth  gradually  increases  as  one  passes 
from  political  to  private  life.  In  politics  the  acts  of  men  and  of 
parties  are  always  bound  together  by  either  causes  or  effects  of 
which  a  certain  number  is  always  exactly  known ;  private  life,  on 
the  other  hand,  is,  as  it  were,  isolated  and  shut  up  in  a  secrecy 
almost  invariably  impenetrable.  What  a  great  man  of  State 
does  in  his  own  house  his  valet  knows  better  than  the  historians 
of  later  times.  But  if  for  these  reasons  I  have  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  accept  in  my  work  the  stories  and  anecdotes  that  the 
ancients  recount  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  without  indeed  risking 
to  declare  them  false,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  possible  to 
deny  that  Cleopatra  gradually  acquired  great  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  of  Antony.  The  circumstance  is  of  itself  highly 
probable. 

Whether  Cleopatra  w^as  a  Venus,  as  the  ancients  say,  or 
whether  she  was  provided  with  but  a  mediocre  beauty,  as  declare 
the  portraits,  matters  little;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  she  w^as 
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a  woman  of  great  cleverness  and  of  great  culture  ;  that,  as  woman 
and  queen  of  the  richest  and  most  civilised  realm  of  the  ancient 
world,  she  was  mistress  of  all  those  arts  of  pleasure,  of  luxury, 
of  elegance  that  are  the  most  delicate  and  intoxicating  fruit  of  all 
mature  civilisations.  Cleopatra  might  re-figure ,  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  richest,  most  elegant  and  cultured  Parisian  lady  in  the 
world  of  to-day.  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  descendant 
of  a  family  of  that  Eoman  nobility  which  still  preserved  much 
rusticity  in  tastes,  ideas,  habits;  he  grew  up  in  times  in  which 
the  children  were  still  given  Spartan  training ;  he  came  to  Egypt 
from  a  nation  which,  notwithstanding  its  military  and  diplomatic 
triumphs,  might  be  considered,  compared  with  Egypt,  only  poor, 
rude,  and  barbarous.  Upon  this  man,  who  was  both  intelligent 
and  eager  for  enjoyment,  who  had,  like  other  noble  Eomans, 
already  begun  to  taste  the  charms  of  intellectual  civilisation,  not 
Cleopatra  alone  made  the  keenest  impression,  but  all  Egypt — the 
wonderful  city  of  Alexandria,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the 
Ptolemies,  all  that  refined,  elegant  splendour  of  which  he  found 
himself  at  one  stroke  the  master. 

What  was  there  at  Eome  to  compare  with  Alexandria?  Eome, 
in  spite  df  its  imperial  power,  abandoned  to  a  fearful  disorder 
by  the  jarring  of  factions,  encumbered  with  ruin,  its  streets 
narrow  and  wretched,  provided  as  yet  with  but  a  single  forum, 
narrow  and  plain ;  Eome,  the  sole  impressive  monument  of  which 
was  the  theatre  of  Pompey ;  and  where  the  life  was  yet  crude, 
and  objects  of  luxury  so  rare  that  they  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  distant  Orient?  At  Alexandria,  instead,  the  Paris  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  to  be  found,  so  says  a  Greek  author,  all  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  things  of  the  earth ;  there  was  a  surnptu- 
osity  of  public  edifices  that  the  ancients  never  tired  of  extolling, 
the  quay  seven  stadia  long  (about  4,‘2(K)  feet),  the  lighthouse 
famous  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  the  marvellous  zoological 
garden,  the  museum,  the  gymnasium,  innumerable  temples,  the 
unending  palace  of  the  Ptolemies.  There  was  an  abundance, 
unheard-of  for  those  times,  of  objects  of  luxury — rugs,  glass, 
stuffs,  papyruses,  jewels,  artistic  pottery — because  they  made  all 
these  things  at  Alexandria.  There  was  an  abundance,  greater 
than  elsewhere,  of  silk,  of  perfumes,  of  gems,  of  all  the  things 
imported  from  the  extreme  East,  because  through  Alexandria 
passed  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  Indo-Chinese  com¬ 
merce.  There,  too,  were  innumerable  artists,  writers,  philo¬ 
sophers  and  savants ;  the  social  life  and  the  intellectual  life  alike 
fervid ;  the  continuous  movement  to  and  fro  of  traffic,  the  con¬ 
tinual  passing  of  rare  and  curious  things  ;  countless  amusements ; 
life  safer  than  elsewhere,  or  at  least  so  it  was  believed,  because 
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at  Alexandria  were  the  great  schools  of  medicine  and  the  great 
scientific  physicians. 

If  all  the  Italians  who  landed  in  Alexandria  were  dazzled  by 
so  many  splendours,  Antony  ought  to  have  been  blinded ;  for  he 
entered  Alexandria  as  king.  He  who  was  born  at  Rome  in  the 
small  and  very  modest  house  of  an  impoverished  noble  family, 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  Latin  parsimony  to  eat  frugally, 
to  drink  wine  only  on  festive  occasions,  to  wear  the  same  clothes 
a  long  time,  to  be  served  by  a  single  slave — this  man  found  him¬ 
self  lord  of  the  immense  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  where  the 
kitchens  alone  were  a  hundred  times  larger  than  the  house  of  his 
fathers  at  Rome ;  where  there  were  gathered  to  give  him  pleasure 
the  most  precious  treasures  and  the  most  marvellous  collection 
of  works  of  art ;  where  there  were  trains  of  servants  at  his 
command,  and  every  wish  could  bo  immediately  gratified.  It  is 
not  necessary,  then,  to  suppose  that  Antony  was  foolishly 
enamoured  of  Cleopatra,  to  understand  the  change  that  took 
place  in  him  after  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Egypt,  as  he 
tasted  the  inimitable  life  of  Alexandria,  that  elegance,  that  ease, 
that  wealth,  that  [x»mp  without  equal.  A  man  of  action,  grown 
in  simplicity,  toughened  by  a  rude  life,  he  was  all  at  once  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  subtlest  and  most  highly  developed  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  world,  and  given  the  greatest  facilities  to  enjoy 
and  abuse  it  that  ever  man  had.  And,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  was  intoxicated ;  he  contracted  for  such  a  life  an  almost  insane 
passion  ;  he  adored  Egypt  with  such  ardour  as  to  forget  for  it  the 
nation  of  his  birth,  and  the  modest  home  of  his  boyhood. 

And  then  began  the  great  tragedy — not  love-inspired,  but  poli¬ 
tical — of  his  life.  As  it  gradually  got  hold  of  his  mind,  Cleopatra 
tried  to  persuade  Antony  not  to  conquer  Persia,  but  accept  openly 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  to  found  with  her  and  with  their  children 
a  new  dynasty,  and  to  create  a  great  new  Egyptian  empire, 
adding  to  Egypt  the  better  part  of  the  provinces  that  Rome 
possessed  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  abandoning  for  ever  to  their 
destiny  Italy  and  the  provinces  of  the  West. 

Cleopatra  had  thought  to  snatch  from  Rome,  by  the  arm  of 
Antony,  its  Oriental  empire  in  that  immense  disorder  of  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  to  reconstruct  the  great  empire  of  Egypt,  placing  at  its 
head  the  first  general  of  the  lime,  creating  an  army  of  Roman 
legionaries  with  the  gold  of  the  Ptolemies ;  to  make  Egypt  and 
its  dynasty  the  prime  potentate  of  Africa  and  Asia,  transferring 
to  Alexandria  the  political  and  diplomatic  control  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  As  the  move  failed,  men — 
as  usual — have  condemned  it  as  foolish ,  stupid  ;  but  he  who  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  wise  after  events  will  judge  this  confused 
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policy  of  Cleopatra  less  curtly.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
the  scheme  of  Cleopatra  failed  more  because  of  its  own  inconsis¬ 
tencies  than  through  the  vigor  and  ability  with  which  Rome 
tried  to  thwart  it ;  it  is  certain  that  in  the  execution  of  the  plan 
Antony  felt  first  in  himself  the  tragic  discord  between  Orient  and 
Occident  that  was  so  long  to  lacerate  the  empire ;  and  of  that 
tragic  discord  he  w’as  the  first  victim.  An  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Egypt,  an  ardent  Hellenist,  he  is  lured  by  his  great  ambition 
to  be  King  of  Egypt,  to  renew  the  famous  line  of  the  Ptolemies, 
to  continue  in  the  East  the  glory  and  the  traditions  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  But  the  far-away  voice  of  his  fatherland  still  sounds 
in  his  ear;  he  recalls  the  city  of  his  birth,  the  Senate  in  which 
he  rose  so  many  times  to  speak,  the  Forum  of  his  orations,  the 
Comitia  that  elected  him  to  magistracies;  Octavia,  the  gentle¬ 
woman  he  had  wedded  with  the  sacred  rites  of  Latin  monogamy ; 
the  friends  and  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  fought  through  so 
many  countries  in  so  many  w'ars ;  the  fundamental  principles 
w’hich  at  home  ruled  the  family,  the  State — morality,  public,  and 
private. 

Cleopatra’s  scheme,  considered  at  Alexandria,  was  a  heroic 
undertaking,  almost  divine,  that  might  have  lifted  him  and  his 
scions  to  the  delights  of  Olympus ;  seen  from  Rome,  by  his  child¬ 
hood’s  friends,  by  his  comrades  in  arms,  by  that  people  of  Italy 
who  still  so  much  admired  him,  it  was  the  shocking  crime  of 
faithlessness  to  his  country  ;  we  call  it  high  treason.  Therefore 
he  hesitates  long,  doubting  above  all  whether  he  can  keep  for  the 
new  Egyptian  emph*e  the  Roman  legions,  made  up  mostly  of 
Italians,  all  commanded  by  Italian  officers.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  oppose  a  resolute  no  to  the  insistences  of  Cleopatra 
and  loose  himself  from  the  fatal  bond  that  keeps  him  near  her. 
He  cannot  go  back  to  live  in  Italy  after  having  dwelt  as  king  in 
Alexandria.  Moreover,  he  does  not  dare  declare  his  intentions  to 
his  Roman  friends,  fearing  that  they  will  scatter;  to  the  soldiers, 
fearing  they  will  revolt ;  to  Italy,  fearing  her  judgment  of  him 
as  a  traitor;  and  so,  little  by  little,  he  entangles  himself  in  a 
crooked  policy,  full  of  lu’evarications,  of  expedients,  of  subter¬ 
fuges,  that  leads  him  to  Actium. 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  Antony  succumbed  in  the  famous 
war  not  because,  riia’d  with  love,  he  abandoned  the  command  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  but  because  his  armies  revolted  and 
deserted  him  when  they  understood  what  he  had  not  dared  declare 
to  them  openly  :  that  he  meant  to  dismember  the  empire  of 
Rome  to  create  the  new^  empire  of  Alexandria.  The  future 
Augustus  conquered  at  Actium  without  effort,  merely  because  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  soldiery,  outraged  by  the  unforeseen 
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revelation  of  Antony’s  treason,  turned  against  the  man  who 
wanted  to  aggrandise  Cleopatra  at  the  expense  of  his  own  country. 

And  then  the  victorious  party,  the  party  of  Augustus,  created 
the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  that  has  so  entertained  pos¬ 
terity.  This  story  is  but  a  popular  explanation,  in  part  imagina¬ 
tively  exaggerated  and  fantastic,  of  the  Eastern  peril  that  menaced 
Rome — peril  alike  ix)litical  and  moral.  According  to  the  story 
that  Horace  has  put  into  such  charming  verse,  Cleopatra  wished 
to  conquer  Italy,  to  enslave  Rome,  to  destroy  the  Capitol.  But 
Cleopatra  would  not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  alone  so  difficult 
a  task  ;  she  must  have  seduced  Antony ,  made  him  forget  his  duty 
to  his  wife,  to  his  legitimate  children,  to  the  republic,  the  soldiery, 
his  native  land — all  the  duties  that  Latin  morals  inculcated  into 
the  minds  of  the  great,  and  that  a  shameless  Egyptian  woman, 
rendered  perverse  by  all  the  arts  of  the  Orient,  had  blotted  out 
in  his  soul ;  and  therefore  Antony’s  tragic  fate  should  serve  as 
a  solemn  warning  to  distrust  the  voluptuous  seductions,  of  which 
Cleopatra  symbolised  the  elegant  and  fatal  depravity.  The  story 
was  magnified,  coloured,  diffused,  not  because  it  was  beautiful 
and  romantic,  but  because  it  served  the  interests  of  the  political 
coterie  that  definitely  gained  control  of  the  government  on  the 
ruin  of  Antony.  At  Actium,  the  future  Augustus  did  not  fight  a 
real  war;  he  only  passively  watched  the  power  of  the  adversary 
go  to  pieces,  destroyed  by  its  own  internal  contradictions.  He 
did  not  decide  to  conquer  Egypt  until  the  public  opinion  of  Italy , 
enraged  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  required  this  vengeance 
with  such  insistence  that  he  had  to  satisfy  it.  But  if  Augustus 
was  not  a  man  too  quick  in  action,  he  was,  instead,  intelligent 
as  far  as  comprehending  the  situation  created  by  the  catastrophe 
of  Antony  in  Italy,  where  already  for  a  decade  of  years  public 
spirit,  frightened  by  revolution,  was  anxious  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  the  past,  to  the  historic  sources  of  the  national  life.  Augustus 
understood  that  before  Italy — disgusted  with  long-continued  dis¬ 
sension,  eager  to  retrace  the  way  of  national  tradition — he  ought 
to  stand  for  all  the  virtues  his  contemporaries  set  in  opposition 
to  Eastern  “corruption”  :  simplicity,  severity  of  private  habits, 
rigid  monogamy,  the  anti-feministic  spirit,  the  purely  virile  idea 
of  the  State.  Naturally  the  exaltation  of  these  virtues  required 
that  in  his  rival  of  Actium  should  be  represented,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  opposite  defects;  hence  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  like 
Horace,  to  colour  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was 
to  magnify  to  the  Italians  the  idea  of  the  danger  from  which 
Augustus  had  saved  them  at  Actium ,  serving  as  a  barrier  against 
the  invading  Oriental  “corruption” — against  luxury,  dissolute¬ 
ness,  imitation  of  Asiatic  habits,  and,  above  all,  against  feminism. 
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Id  a  certain  sense  the  legend  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  chiefly  I 
an  anti-feminist  legend,  intended  to  reinforce  in  the  State  the 
power  of  the  masculine  principle,  to  demonstrate  how  dangerous 
it  may  be  to  leave  to  women  the  government  of  public  affairs  or 
follow  their  counsel  in  political  business. 

The  people  believed  the  legend  ;  posterity  has  believed  it.  Two 
years  ago,  when  I  published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  article  in 
which  I  demonstrated,  by  obvious  arguments,  the  incongruities 
and  absurdities  of  the  legend,  and  tried  to  retrace  through  it  the 
half-effaced  lines  of  the  truth,  everybody  was  amazed.  From  one 
end  of  Eurojre  to  the  other  the  papers  treated  the  conclusions  of  | 

my  study  as  an  astounding  revelation.  An  illustrious  French  I 

statesman,  a  man  of  the  finest  culture  in  historical  study,  Joseph 
Reinach,  said  to  me  :  “I  have  re-read,  after  your  article,  Dion 
and  Plutarch.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  for  twenty  centuries 
men  have  read  and  re-read  those  pages  without  anyone  realising 
how  confused  and  absurd  their  accounts  are.”  But  that  seems  I 
to  be  a  psychological  law  of  the  human  spirit.  Almost  all  historic 
personages  that  tradition  presents  to  us,  from  Minos  to  Mazzini,  ‘ 
from  Judas  to  Charlotte  Corday,  from  Xerxes  to  Napoleon,  are 
imaginary  personages ;  some  transfigured  into  demi-gods  by 
admiration  and  success,  the  others  debased  by  hate  and  failure. 

In  reality  the  former  were  often  uglier,  the  latter  more  attractive,  j 
than  tradition  has  pictured  them,  because  men  in  general  are  | 
neither  too  good  nor  too  bad,  neither  too  intelligent  nor  too  stupid. 

In  short,  historic  tradition  is  full  of  deformed  caricatures  and  ideal 
transfigurations,  because,  when  they  are  dead,  the  memories  of 
their  political  contemporaries  still  serve  the  ends  of  parties,  States, 
nations,  institutions.  Can  this  man  serve  to  exalt  in  a  people  the 
consciousness  of  its  owm  powder,  of  its  own  energy,  of  its  own 
value?  Lo !  then  they  make  a  god  of  him,  as  of  Napoleon  or 
Bismarck.  Can  this  other  serve  to  feed,  in  the  mass,  odium  and 
scorn  of  another  party  of  a  government,  of  an  order  of  things 
that  it  is  desirable  to  injure?  Then  they  make  a  monster  of  him,  [ 
as  happened  in  Rome  to  Tiberius,  in  France  to  Napoleon  III.,  in 
Italy  to  all  who  for  one  motive  or  another  opposed  the  unification 
of  that  land. 

It  is  true  that  after  a  time  the  interests  that  have  coloured 
certain  figures  with  certain  hues  and  shades  disappear,  but  then  ^ 
the  reputation,  good  or  bad,  of  a  personage  is  already  made ;  his  I 
name  is  impressed  on  the  memory  of  posterity  with  an  adjective— 
the  great,  the  wise,  the  wicked,  the  cruel,  the  rapacious — and 
there  is  no  human  force  that  can  dissever  name  and  adjective. 
Some  far-away  historian,  studying  all  the  documents,  examining 
the  sequence  of  events,  will  confute  the  tradition  in  learned  books ;  j- 
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but  his  work  not  only  will  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  ignorant 
multitude,  but  must  contend  against  the  multiplied  objections 
offered  by  the  instinctive  incredulity  of  people  of  culture.  Then 
you  will  say  to  me  :  “What  is  the  use  of  writing  history?  Why 
spend  so  much  effort  to  correct  the  errors  in  which  people  will 
persist,  just  as  if  the  histories  were  never  written?”  Well,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  office  of  history  is  to  give  to  men  who  have 
guided  the  great  human  events  a  posthumous  justice.  It  is 
already  work  serious  enough  for  every  generation  to  give  a  little 
justice  to  the  living,  rather  than  occupy  itself  rendering  it  to  the 
dead,  who,  indeed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  living,  have  no 
need  of  it.  But  the  study  of  history,  the  rectification  of  stories 
of  the  past,  ought  to  serve  another  and  practical  end;  that  is, 
train  the  men  who  govern  nations  to  discern  more  than  may  be 
possible  from  their  environment — the  truth  underlying  the 
legends.  As  I  have  already  said,  passion,  interests,  present  his¬ 
toric  personages  in  a  thousand  forms  when  they  are  alive,  trans¬ 
figuring  not  only  the  persons  themselves,  but  events  the  most 
diverse,  the  character  of  institutions,  the  conditions  of  nations. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  legends  are  found  only  at  the  dawn 
of  history,  in  the  poetic  period.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
legend — the  legend  that  deceives,  that  deforms,  that  misdirects — 
is  everywhere,  in  all  ages,  in  the  present  as  in  the  past;  in  the 
present  even  more 'than  in  the  past,  because  it  is  the  consequence 
of  certain  universal  forms  of  thought  and  of  sentiment.  To-day, 
just  as  ten  or  twenty  centuries  ago,  interests  and  passions  dominate 
events,  alter  them  and  distort  them,  creating  about  them  veritable 
romances,  more  or  less  probable.  The  present,  which  appears 
to  all  to  be  the  same  reality,  is  instead,  for  most  people,  only  a 
huge  legend,  traversed  by  contemporaries  stirred  by  the  most 
widely-differing  sentiments. 

However  the  mass  may  content  itself  with  this  legend,  throb¬ 
bing  with  hate  and  love,  with  hope  and  fear  of  the  phantoms 
created  by  it,  those  who  guide  and  govern  the  masses  ought  to 
try  to  divine  the  truth,  as  far  as  they  can.  A  great  man  of  state 
is  distinguished  from  a  mediocre  by  his  greater  ability  to  divine 
the  real  in  his  world  of  action  beneath  the  confused  legends  that 
conceal  it ;  by  his  greater  ability  to  discerning  in  everything  what 

I  is  true  and  what  is  merely  apparent — in  the  prestige  of  states  and 
institutions,  in  the  forces  of  parties,  in  the  energy  attributed  to 
certain  men,  in  the  purposes  claimed  by  parties  and  men,  often 
different  from  their  real  designs.  To  do  that,  some  natural  dis¬ 
position  is  necessary ,  a  liveliness  of  intuition  that  must  come  with 
birth ;  but  this  faculty  can  be  refined  and  trained  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  men,  by  experience  in  things,  and  by  the  study  of 
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history.  In  the  ages  dead,  when  the  interests  that  created  their 
legends  have  disappeared,  we  can  discover  how  those  great  popu- 
lar  illusions,  that  are  one  of  the  greatest  forces  of  history,  are 
made  and  how  they  work.  We  may  thus  fortify  the  spirit  to 
withstand  the  cheating  illusions  that  surround  us  from  every  part 
of  the  vast  modern  world,  in  which  so  many  interests  dis})ute 
dominion  over  thoughts  and  will. 

In  this  sense  alone  I  believe  that  history  may  be  a  teacher;  1 
teacher,  not  of  the  multitude,  which  will  never  learn  anything  r 
from  it,  but,  impelled  by  the  same  passions,  will  always  repeat 
the  same  errors  and  the  same  foolishnesses,  but  teacher  of  the 
chosen  few,  who,  charged  with  directing  the  game  of  history,  are 
concerned  to  know  as  well  as  they  can  its  inner  law.  Taken  in 
this  way,  history  may  be  a  great  teacher,  in  its  every  page,  every 
line ;  and  the  study  of  the  legend  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may 
itself  even  serve  to  prepare  the  spirit  of  a  diplomat,  who  must 
treat,  between  state  and  state,  the  complicated  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  affairs  of  the  modern  world.  And  so  history  and  life  inter¬ 
change  mutual  services;  life  teaches  history,  and  history,  life. 
Observing  the  present,  we  help  ourselves  to  know  the  past ;  and 
from  the  study  of  the  past  we  can  return  to  the  present  better 
tempered  and  better  prepared  to  observe  and  comprehend  it.  In 
present  and  in  past,  history  can  form  a  kind  of  wisdom  set  apart, 
in  a  certain  sense  aristocratic,  above  what  the  masses  know,  at 
least  as  to  the  universal  laws  that  govern  the  life  of  nations. 

Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
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The  interest  inspired  by  the  name  of  Edward  FitzGerald  is 
not  merely  an  interest  in  the  translator  of  the  Rubaiydt  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  Still  less  is  it  merely  an  interest  in  the  literary 
critic  of  the  Letters.  The  translation,  after  all,  is  only  a 
triumphant  accident,  and  the  criticism,  though  full  of  charm, 
is  little  more  than  a  record  of  unrelated  preferences  and 
aversions.  The  real  interest,  therefore,  is  in  something  that 
FitzGerald  stood  for  :  it  is  an  interest  in  a  frame  of  mind,  a 
point  of  view,  and  a  w'ay  of  getting  through  life.  “FitzGerald,” 
people  may  be  heard  to  say,  “is  one  of  ‘  my  men  ’  ”  ;  and  inquiry 
is  apt  to  elicit  the  fact  that  the  other  “men”  with  whom  he  is 
thus  classed  are  Senancour,  Amiel,  and  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Not  that  the  four  men  are  four  replicas  of  the  same  model ; 
no  four  men  are  ever  that.  Senancour  consumed  far  less  of 
his  own  smoke  than  FitzGerald  did;  Amiel,  as  a  university 
professor,  occupied  a  more  specific  field  of  usefulness ;  Lafcadio 
Hearn  was  a  more  enterprising  traveller,  and  favoured  a  more 
tropical  system  of  morality.  These  are  obvious  distinctions, 
perfectly  easy  to  draw ;  but  when  they  have  been  drawn ,  the 
fundamental  resemblances  remain.  The  typical  hard,  ambitious, 
energetic,  successful  man  would  say  of  every  one  of  the  writers 
enumerated  that  they  “lacked  backbone,”  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  “wasters.” 

So  they  were.  The  fact  leaps  to  the  eyes,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  denying  it.  We  may  say  if  we  like 
—we  can  say  quite  truly — that  they  were  no  ordinary  wasters. 
We  may  add  if  we  like — and  if  our  temperament  allows  us — 
that  wasting  was  in  their  case  justified  by  results.  But  wasters, 
from  the  point  of  view'  of  the  strenuous,  they  indubitably  were. 
They  all,  in  the  measure  of  their  opportunities,  evaded  life,  and 
looked  on  at  it  instead  of  living;  they  all,  in  the  end,  found 
the  contemplation  rather  a  melancholy  business ;  they  all 
consoled  themselves  as  best  they  could  by  making  their  melan¬ 
choly  melodious.  That  is  the  common  note  tempting  moralists 
to  moralise,  as  they  have  done,  and  do. 

FitzGerald  was  the  most  musical,  if  not  the  most  mournful, 
of  the  four ;  the  music  in  his  case  was  concentrated ,  whereas 
the  melancholy  was  distributed  and  spun  out,  and  never,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  intense.  He  was  also,  being  a  man  of  sufficient 
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private  means,  the  most  successful  of  the  four  in  what  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  has  called  “malingering.”  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  he  malingered  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  has  so  often  been  pitied  and 
patronised,  and  despised  and  censured,  and  told  alternately  that 
he  wanted  “faith”  and  that  he  wanted  “a  job”;  but  that  is 
also  the  reason  why  so  many  hearts  have  gone  out  to  him  with 
sympathetic  envy. 

Not  all  hearts,  of  course.  There  are  plenty  of  critics  of  life 
who  say  quite  bluntly  that  they  cannot  stand  that  sort  of  thing 
and  that  sort  of  man  at  any  price.  The  stupid  people  say  so, 
almost  with  one  accord.  In  FitzGerald’s  place,  it  seems  to 
them,  they  would  have  “put  in  the  time  somehow^  ” — yachting, 
and  riding  to  hounds,  and  playing  cards,  and  making  love  to  the 
girls — and  been  perfectly  happy  and  contented.  The  strenuous 
people — a  certain  sort  of  strenuous  people — say  the  same.  The 
German  Emperor,  one  feels  sure,  would  say  so.  So  would 
ex-President  Roosevelt  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  So  would  liord 
Roberts  and  General  Booth  and  Mr.  Stead.  “What  is  all  this 
maundering  about?”  they  would  ask.  “Why  can’t  the  man 
be  up  and  doing?  ”  That  is  the  normal  and  natural  attitude 
tnw^ards  the  waster  of  the  strenuous  people  w^ho  are  strenuous 
by  choice  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  themselves,  or  thoroughly 
satisfied,  at  all  events,  that  the  things  w^hich  they  are  doing 
are  the  things  which  it  is  most  w’orth  while  to  do.  There  is 
no  answer  to  their  rhetorical  questions  which  they  w'ould  be 
capable  of  understanding.  One  may  agree  wuth  them,  or  one 
may  leave  them  wrapped  up  in  their  virtue ;  but  one  cannot 
argue  with  them.  FitzGerald  is  not  one  of  their  “men,”  and 
cannot  be ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

Whose  “man,”  then,  is  he?  And  to  whom  does  he  appeal? 

He  appeals  chiefly,  as  far  as  one  can  observe,  to  the  strenuous 
people  of  another  class  ;  the  people  who  are  strenuous  under 
the  compulsion  of  necessity,  but  who,  though  overw’ofked, 
sometimes  sit  down  and  take  synoptic  views  of  their  lives,  raising 
the  question  w^hether  they  have  not,  after  all,  mistaken 
movement  for  life — whether  they  are  not,  in  Gorki’s  phrase, 
“prisoners  of  life,”  turning  the  crank  or  working  the  treadmill 
to  no  very  obvious  advantage — whether  it  has  not  been  theii 
fate,  in  the  phrase  of  an  older  writer  than  Gorki,  propter  vitam 
rivendi  perdere  causas. 

Gorki  know^s  the  attitude  well,  and  has  illustrated  it  in  the 
history  of  Grigori  Orloff,  the  cobbler.  Grigori  awoke  one  day 
to  self-consciousness  and  discovered  that  his  life  was  revolving 
in  a  vicious  circle.  He  was  making  boots  to  live — but  he  was 
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only  living  to  make  boots.  “What,”  he  asked  pertinently,  “is 
the  sense  of  that?” 

What,  indeed?  That  is  another  of  the  questions  which  it  is 
impossible  to  answer  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  ask  them  ; 
and  the  world  is  full  of  people,  by  no  means  all  of  them 
cobblers,  whom  Grigori’s  problem  puzzles.  It  is  specially  apt 
to  puzzle  a  thoughtful  man  who  sits  at  a  desk  committed  to  a 
mechanical  or  trivial  occupation. 

Such  a  man  may,  at  first,  have  plunged  into  his  occupation 
with  ardour,  attracted  by  the  novelty,  and  full  of  joy  in  the 
energetic  exertion  of  his  faculties.  The  crisis  comes  when  the 
novelty  has  worn  off  and  the  energy  has  matured  into  fatigue. 
The  sensation  then  steals  over  him  that  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
or  the  drafting  of  deeds,  or  the  selling  of  sugar,  or  the  sub¬ 
editing  of  a  newspaper,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  by  no  means  an 
end  in  itself.  He  feels  that  his  employment  has,  so  to  say, 
manoeuvred  him  into  a  corner  from  which  life  as  a  whole  is 
hardly  visible,  and  filled  his  mind  with  sordid  thoughts  which 
hamper  his  meditations  on  the  matters  of  permanent  concern. 
The  real  life,  he  gets  to  think,  is  the  contemplative  life  which 
brings  a  man  face  to  face  with  his  own  soul.  Forbidden  by 
circumstances  to  live  sueh  a  life  himself,  he  likes  to  live 
it  in  imagination  in  the  lives  of  others.  Matthew  Arnold  turned 
in  such  a  mood  from  the  dreary  round  of  an  inspector  of  schools 
to  contemplate  with  an  almost  jealous  sympathy  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  spiritual  adventures  of  Senaneour.  Modern  men,  in  the 
same  mood,  turn  with  the  same  envious  and  sympathetic 
interest  to  the  spiritual  adventures  of  FitzGerald — sometimes  to 
the  delightful  letters  which  depict  the  details,  sometimes  to  the 
supreme  poem  which  sums  up  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 

The  melancholy  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  repel  them.  It 
is  not  only  a  melodious,  but  a  remote  and  restful  melancholy,  due 
to  no  tangible  and  specific  cause,  and  harmonising  with  the 
mood  of  the  man  who  is  tired  of  what  seem  to  him  laborious 
futilities.  It  does  not  depress,  but  soothes;  and  it  leaves  those 
whom  it  allures  with  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  it  is  better  to 
be  melancholy  after  FitzGerald’s  fashion  than  profitlessly 
strenuous  after  their  own.  Probably,  too,  in  virtue  of  their 
underlying  strenuousness,  they  feel  that  they  would  not,  in  his 
circumstances,  be  quite  as  melancholy  as  he  was  :  that  they 
could  make  something  of  such  a  life  as  his,  whereas  of  the  life 
of  a  bank  clerk,  or  a  conveyancer,  or  a  reporter,  or  a  sub-editor, 
or  what  not,  there  is,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  nothing  whatever 
to  be  made. 

That,  in  all  probability,  is  the  mood  which  accounts  for  the 
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FitzGerald  cult ;  that  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  confession  : 
“FitzGerald  is  one  of  my  men.”  It  is,  at  bottom,  a  hankering 
after  leisure  :  a  desire  to  reach  some  standpoint  from  which 
one  can  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,  and  take  quiet  counsel 
with  oneself  while  watching  the  panorama  pass,  and  make  up 
one’s  mind,  without  being  hustled,  whether  all  is  vanity  or  not. 

Whether  that  desire  is  increased  as  one  gains  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  FitzGerald’s  life  is,  of  course, 
another  question — the  answer  to  which  depends  upon  the 
importance  which  one  assigns  to  details.  For  certainly  the 
details,  as  collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  and 
graphically  repeated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  are  not  ' 
only  unedifying  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  moralist,  but  also 
grotesque  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  of  the  world ;  and 
the  picture  which  results  from  them  is  not  that  of  a  sage  walking 
“with  inw'ard  glory  crowned,”  hut  rather  that  of  a  flabby  man, 
degenerating  into  a  harmless  eccentric,  and  w'ith  little  to  say 
at  the  end  of  his  eccentric  pilgrimage  except  the  equivalent  in 
his  own  nobler  language  of  :  La  farce  est  jouee ;  tirez  Ics 
rideaux : — 


And  when  like  her,  oh  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scattered  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  One — turn  down  an  empty  glass. 

One  need  not  moralise,  however.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
facts ;  and  the  principal  fact  to  be  stated  is  that  the  life  of 
FitzGerald  is  an  object-lesson  in  paralysis  of  the  will — interest¬ 
ing  chiefly  because  the  will  paralysed  was  that  of  a  man  of 
genius.  He  made  nothing  of  his  life  because  he  never  tried; 
he  never  tried  because  it  never  seemed  worth  while  to  try.  He 
w^ent  on  doing  nothing  for  decades  because  no  one  thing  ever 
seemed  better  w^orth  doing  than  another.  The  ass  of  Buridan 
starving  betw'een  tw'o  equal  bundles  of  equally  attractive  hay  is 
his  true  analogue;  and  so,  the  time  passing — but  we  will 
come  to  that  presently. 

A  parallel  between  FitzGerald  and  Alfred  de  Musset  may 
seem  absurd.  The  Frenchman  was  habitually  drunk,  and  the 
Englishman  habitually  sober ;  the  Englishman’s  vices  were  as 
rare  as  the  Frenchman’s  virtues :  between  the  George  Sand 
story’^  and  the  liucy  Barton  story  a  great  gulf — the  greatest 
imaginable — is  fixed.  Etcetera;  the  parallel  falling  to  pieces  at 
almost  every  point  at  which  one  tests  it.  Yet  Musset,  in  his 
cynical  youth,  uttered  the  sentence  which  might  have  been 
FitzGerald’s  guiding  maxim.  He  was  called  upon  to  choose  his 
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^  profession — to  decide  whether  he  would  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor— 
and  he  declined  to  be  either.  Man,  he  told  his  puzzled  family, 
was  such  a  poor  insignificant  creature  that  really  it  was  not 

I  worth  while  to  take  pains  to  fashion  oneself  into  “a  particular 
kind  of  man.” 

Perhaps  it  is  an  immoral  saying,  especially  for  a  young  man 
in  his  teens ;  but  here  again  we  need  not  moralise.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  for  those  of  us  who  look  at  life  as  a  whole,  and  have 
not  arrived  at  being  Emperors  or  Presidents  or  bishops,  to 
argue  ourselves  into  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  does  seem 
rather  ridiculous  to  sacrifice  the  gratifications  of  the  moment 
and  incur  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  merely  in  order  to  become, 
at  the  end  of  it  all,  say,  a  solicitor,  or  an  actuary,  or  a  borough 
surveyor,  or  a  chartered  accountant.  For  really,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  the  life  of  a  solicitor  or  an  actuary — 
but  never  mind.  FitzGerald  evidently,  like  Musset,  took  that 
view  of  the  matter,  though  he  was  less  self-conscious  about  it. 
To  him,  as  to  Musset,  it  seemed  not  worth  while  to  be  definite 
I  on  purpose ;  though  both  of  them ,  by  trusting  to  accident  and 
leaving  things  to  take  their  course,  became  in  the  fulness  of 
time  very  definite — the  one  very  definitely  an  inebriate,  and  the 
other  very  definitely,  as  Mr.  Benson  puts  it,  “sloppy.” 
FitzGerald  was  not  even  definitely  a  recluse  or  definitely,  to 
;  repeat  the  inevitable  word,  a  “waster.”  The  definite  recluse 
is  either  a  man  like  Wordsworth,  who  seeks  seclusion  for  the 
profit  of  his  soul  and  the  fruition  of  his  powers,  or  else  he  is  a 
man  like  Beckford,  who  has  lost  his  illusions  and  measured  the 
value  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 
The  definite  waster  is  either  a  man  who  objects  to  work  because 
it  interferes  with  play,  or  else  he  is  a  man  who  considers  that 
his  vices  have  the  first  claim  upon  his  time.  FitzGerald  cannot 
be  placed  in  any  of  these  categories.  His  literary  ambitions 
were  only  those  of  a  dilettante,  and  he  never  warmed  both  hands 
before  the  fire  of  life ;  at  the  most  he  only  lingered  irresolutely 
warming  his  back  at  it.  Games  did  not  attract  him,  and  no 
vice  had  any  hold  on  him.  He  was  a  very  moderate  drinker, 
and  no  one  has  contradicted  his  statement  that  he  w'as  “tolerably 
chaste,  (tc.” 

His  chastity  and  temperance,  indeed,  are  important  facts  to 
bear  in  mind.  They  differentiate  him  from  King  Solomon  and 
confute  the  common  view  that  disillusion  is  the  punishment 
fov  dissipation.  When  the  Preacher  said  that  all  was  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,  he  spoke  with  the  authority  of  one  who 
had  tried  and  found  it  so.  The  special  pathos  of  FitzGerald’s 
I  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  reached  the  Preacher’s  conclusions 
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without  enjoying  the  Preacher’s  experiences.  He  had  not  the 
strength  to  “  sin  strongly  ” ;  he  had  not  even  the  strength ,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  “behave  badly.”  He  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
from  day  to  day,  never  indulging  in  excesses,  never  tempted  to 
them ,  defending  his  “  visionary  inactivity  ”  as  preferable  to  the 
“  mischievous  activity  ”  of  certain  other  people — his  brother 
John,  the  revivalist  missionary,  for  instance. 

It  seemed  all  right.  His  life  was  harmless,  and  was  sustained 
by  many  friendships.  More  than  one  man  wrote  of  him  as  their  j 
dearest  and  most  valued  friend.  He  was  persuaded — though  he 
was  never  quite  exultant  about  it — that  all  was  well  with  him. 
“Here  I  live,”  he  wrote  to  Archdeacon  Allen,  “with  tolerable 
content  :  perhaps  with  as  much  as  most  people  arrive  at,  and  I 
what  if  one  were  properly  grateful  one  would  perhaps  call  perfect 
happiness.”  And  then  again  :  “such  as  life  is,  I  believe  I  have 
got  hold  of  a  good  end  of  it.”  j 

Decidedly  it  seemed  all  right;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  | 
not.  Time  passed.  Friends  died  or  went  about  their  own  business,  j 

absorbed  in  their  own  interests.  Contentment  slipped  away  by  ! 

imperceptible  degrees.  There  had  been  no  single  harrowing 
catastrophe — no  such  catastrophe  as  a  stronger  man  would  not  ! 
have  lived  down  and  forgotten  ;  but  FitzGerald  found  himself, 
none  the  less,  of  the  Preacher’s  opinion.  He  had  not,  like  the 
Preacher,  tried  life  and  found  it  wanting ;  he  had  suffered  from  * 
the  first  from  the  moral  disease  which  the  French  call 
impuissance  de  virre,  and  he  knew  it.  Nothing  was  worth 
while  because  nothing  had  ever  been  worth  while.  Contempla-  j 

tion  had  not  even  gained  him  a  philosophy.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  make  the  confession,  throwing  up  the  sponge,  as  it  were,  | 
to  slow,  majestic  music.  I 

For  that,  after  all,  is  what  the  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  | 
amounts  to.  Omar  Khayyam  himself  may  have  been  a  Sufi,  a  | 
symbolist,  a  mystic,  or  anything  else  that  Persian  scholars  like 
to  tell  us  that  he  w'as.  FitzGerald,  it  is  quite  certain,  was  | 

nothing  of  the  kind.  When  he  speaks  of  wine  he  means  wine,  j 

and  cannot  possibly  be  taken  to  mean  the  love  of  God.  The  I 

translation  was  merely  his  chance  of  speaking  out  without  doing  I 

violence  to  the  instinct  which  forbids  most  Englishmen  to  draw  | 

pointed  attention  to  the  secrets  of  their  souls.  He  spoke  out,  f 

but  only  to  confess,  in  effect,  that  he  had  nothing  in  particular  | 

to  say — nothing,  at  any  rate,  that  had  not  been  said  before  i 

him  by  the  frivolous  as  well  as  the  grave.  The  philosophy,  if  I 

one  may  use  the  word,  of  the  Rubaiyat,  is  not  only  the  philo-  [ 

sophy  of  the  Preacher  already  referred  to.  It  is  also  the  ; 

philosophy  of  tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse.  It  is  also  the  [ 
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philosophy  of  “Come,  landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl”  and  of 
“Wrap  me  up  in  my  old  stable- jacket.”  In  the  last-named  case, 
indeed,  the  parallel  is  almost  ludicrously  close.  “So  get  you,” 
runs  the  song  ;  — 

So  get  you  six  brandies  and  sodas. 

And  set  them  all  out  in  a  row, 

And  fetch  you  six  jolly  good  fellows 
To  drink  to  the  buffer  below. 

And  what  is  that  but  a  ribald  variant  on  :  — 

Ah,  with  the  Grape  my  fading  Life  provide. 

And  wash  the  body  whence  the  Life  has  died. 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  living  Leaf, 

By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side. 

That  ev’n  my  buried  Ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  Vintage  shall  fling  up  into  the  Air 
As  not  a  True-believer  passing  by. 

But  shall  be  overtaken  unaware. 

The  difference  of  tone  and  expression  between  the  two  passages 
is,  of  course,  immeasurably  wide;  but  the  fundamental  thought 
underlying  them  is  practically  identical.  There  could  be  no  more 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Tennyson’s  rule  for  poets  : 
that  it  makes  very  little  diflerence  what  we  say,  but  a 
great  deal  of  difference  how  we  say  it.  FitzGerald  said 
what  he  had  to  say  supremely  well ;  but  he  had  little  to  say 
except  Carpe  diem  and  Invalidasque  tihi  tendens  hen!  non  tun 
palmas.  Perhaps  it  is  because  so  many  of  the  strenuous  livers 
find,  after  all  their  strenuousness,  that  they  can  say  no  more 
with  confident  conviction,  that  FitzGerald’s  poem  makes  such  a 
wide  and  deep  appeal.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  voiced,  with 
the  sorrowful  dignity  of  one  inspired,  a  wider  scepticism — a  more 
far-reaching  Epicureanism — than  he  knew ;  and  the  world  was 
more  grateful  for  that  than  it  ever  is,  in  our  own  generation,  for 
new'  and  original  ideas. 

In  its  gratitude  it  forgives  FitzGerald  for  much.  It  forgives 
him  not  only  for  being  “flabby,”  but  also  for  being  grotesque. 
It  not  only  forgives,  but  forgets.  It  forgets  not  only  to  censure 
but  to  laugh — though,  in  truth,  one  might  find  a  good  deal  to 
laugh  at,  if  one  were  in  the  mood,  and  if  laughter  were  not  lost 
in  pity. 

The  Lucy  Barton  story  is  very  pitiful ;  but  it  is  also  rather 
comic. 

She  was  a  Quaker’s  daughter,  who  had  joined  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  means,  one  imagines,  of  climbing  the  social  ladder; 
and  she  was  just  the  sort  of  person  whom  FitzGerald  would 
esteem,  but  detest  :  prim,  pious,  methodical,  fussy,  not  quite  a 
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lady,  and  yet,  in  a  weird  provincial  way,  worldly — the  sort  of 
person  to  whom  it  seems  equally  important  to  teach  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  to  be  a  leader  of  society.  FitzGerald  and  she  had 
known  each  other  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  were  | 
both  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  marriage  overtook  them.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  he  was  engaged  to  her ;  but  she  told  him 
that  he  was,  and  he  was  too  polite  to  contradict  her.  Politeness 
only  broke  down  when,  after  the  ceremony,  she  assumed  pro¬ 
prietorial  airs,  and  insisted  that  her  husband  should  pay  afternoon 
calls  with  her  and  dress  for  dinner.  That  was  the  last  straw—  I 
though  very  likely  it  was  also  the  first.  | 

FitzGerald  sup^xised  apparently  that,  in  marrying  Lucy  Barton,  j 
he  had  merely  acquired  a  housekeeper  who  would  know  her  place—  1 
who  would  confine  her  new  dignity  to  her  housekeeper’s  room,  I 
leaving  him  as  free  as  of  old  to  slop  about  in  slippered  ease, 
unkempt,  unshaven,  enveloped  in  a  dressing-gown  until  the  even-  | 
ing,  with  books  all  over  the  floor,  pipes  all  over  the  mantelpiece,  I 

and  tobacco  ash  all  over  his  clothes.  It  would  not  have  mattered,  I 

of  course,  if  he  had  married  for  love,  and  if  his  bride  had  been  i 
a  woman  of  grace  and  charm.  Such  a  one  would  have  changed 
all  that  like  a  fairy  weaving  a  magic  wand.  But  FitzGerald  had 
only  married  “  to  oblige  ”  ;  and  Mrs.  FitzGerald  was  not  in  the 
least  like  a  fairy.  She  was  more  like  a  female  drill  sergeant,  con-  | 
ventional,  stiff,  and  starched — yet  with  pretensions.  Her  flow  of  f 
fussy  small  talk  was  a  nuisance  ;  and  her  interruption  of  Fitz-  f 
Gerald’s  meditations  with  the  demand  that  he  should  shave  and  I 
wear  clean  linen  assumed  the  proportion  of  a  tragedy  in  his  eyes. 

He  stood  it  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  fled,  leaving  the  honeymoon 
unfinished,  going  off  to  stay  with  friends,  bolting  like  a  rabbit  for  ' 
its  burrow. 

There  was  a  reunion,  and  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  but  it 
was  vain.  FitzGerald’s  letters  to  his  friends  at  this  period  are 
like  the  letters  home  of  a  boy  who  is  being  bullied  at  school.  “I  I 
believe,”  he  wTites  to  Professor  Cowell,  “there  are  new  channels  | 
fretted  in  my  cheeks  with  many  unmanly  tears  ”  ;  and  there  I 
really  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  anything  to  cry  about  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  being  hustled  out  of  a  comfortable  dressing- 
gown  into  a  starched  shirt  with  high  collars.  Only,  of  course, 
that  fact  was  symbolical  of  the  general  discrepancy  of  tastes  and 
points  of  view.  So  we  find  him  writing  again  :  “Till  I  see  better 
how  we  get  on,  T  dare  fix  on  no  place  to  live  or  die  in  ”  ;  and 
then,  before  long,  came  definite  separation  and  the  drafting  of  a 
deed  of  settlement.  FitzGerald,  it  is  said,  used  long  afterwards 
to  walk  up  and  down  a  certain  garden  path  for  hours  together 
cursing  his  fate,  and  calling  himself  a  fool;  and  when,  in  later 
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years,  lie  met  his  wife  again,  he  first  put  out  his  hand,  and  tlieii 
changed  his  mind  and  turned  his  back.  “Come  along,  Posh  !  ” 
he  said  to  his  friend  the  fisherman,  and  walked  away. 

That  is  all ;  and  though  the  tragedy  was  doubtless  poignant  to 
FitzCerald,  there  is  no  denying  that  it  has  its  ludicrous  side  for 
the  spectator  of  his  misfortunes.  The  snare  was  set  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  his  sight ;  he  stumbled  into  it  so  very  awkwardly ; 
he  was  so  surprised  and  shocked — and  he  cried  out  so  shrilly — 
when  the  sharp  teeth  of  conventional  obligations  closed  upon  him 
with  a  snap.  If  there  had  been  the  dignity  of  a  great  passion  and 
a  great  betrayal,  one  would  envisage  the  matter  differently ;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  merely  the  tragedy  of  the 
Ass  of  Buridan,  breaking  its  habit  for  once,  and  making  a  definite 
choice— or  seeming  to  do  so — regretting  it  as  soon  as  made,  and 
j  maundering  over  it  for  evermore. 

I  And  the  rest  of  FitzGerald’s  life  is  also,  in  its  sad  way,  comic. 
Or,  at  all  events,  he  himself  becomes,  in  his  sad  way,  an  in¬ 
creasingly  comic  figure.  “What  blunders  one  has  to  look  back 
upon,  to  be  sure !  ”  he  writes ;  but  he  never  tries  to  repair  them. 

>  No  passion  comes  to  his  rescue,  no  “settled  plan  of  interest”; 
f  no  religion,  no  philosophy,  no  sustained  intellectual  action.  A 

I  clergyman,  in  his  crude  way,  tried  to  persuade  him  to  seek 
consolation  in  churchgoing;  but  he  “retired  hurt”  from  the 
encounter.  FitzGerald  told  him  that  he  had  “reflected  fully” 
on  these  matters,  and  added,  “You  need  not  repeat  this  visit.” 
Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Benson  says,  “he  lived  as  best  he  might,” 
f  cultivating  his  famous  friendship  for  the  fisherman  “Posh,”  with 
I  whom  he  made  acquaintance  on  the  beach  at  Lowestoft.  It  is 
j  said  that  he  induced  Posh  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  that  Posh 
I  broke  the  pledge  rather  ostentatiously,  and  refused  to  sign  it 

(again.  It  is  also  said  that  Posh  was  allowed  to  sleep  off  the 
stultifying  effects  of  Scotch  ale  on  FitzGerald’s  sofa.  All  sorts 
of  things  are  said — things,  some  of  them,  to  which  one  might 
have  expected  a  smart  solicitor  to  advise  Posh  to  retort  with 
libel  actions ;  but  the  essence  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
FitzGerald  made  himself  rather  foolish  about  Posh,  his  letters 
i  to  whom  strike  an  odd  and  hardly  warrantable  note  of  hero 
worship.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a  story  of  eccentricity — partly 
eccentricity  of  behaviour,  but  mainly  eccentricity  of  costume. 

FitzGerald  could  at  times  be  rude.  The  story,  just  told,  of  his 
rudeness  to  the  clergyman  is  only  one  story  among  many.  The 
story  of  his  rudeness  to  Mr.  Read,  the  Woodbridge  bookseller,  is 
I  worse  He  invited  the  bookseller  to  dinner,  and,  when  the 

I  bookseller  arrived  to  keep  his  engagement,  he  refused  to  let  him 

I  in.  “I  saw  you  when  you  called  yesterday,”  he  wrote  to  his 
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guest  on  the  following  morning,  “but  I  felt  that  1  could  not  be 
bothered.”  That  sort  of  thing — and  there  were  a  good  many 
other  examples  of  it — cannot  have  helped  FitzGerald  to  be  popu-  I 
lar.  Only  one  excuse  could  be  admitted  for  it,  and  that  excuse  | 
the  neighbours  applied.  FitzGerald,  they  said  in  their  own 
vernacular,  was  “dotty.” 

He  certainly  must  have  seemed  so  to  any  stranger  who  observed 
him,  whether  in  his  own  home  or  when  he  walked  abroad.  His 
trousers,  w^e  are  told,  were  of  baggy  blue  cloth,  and  were  always 
too  short,  displaying  stockings  which  were  white  as  long  as  they 
were  clean  ;  in  hot  weather  he  took  off  his  boots  and  carried  them 
over  his  shoulder,  slung  from  a  stick,  while  in  cold  weather  he 
trailed  rather  than  carried  a  green  plaid  shawl.  His  high  stand- 
up  collars  were  always  crumpled,  and  the  bow  of  his  large  tie  was 
apt  to  come  undone.  He  strode  along  “with  a  remote,  almost 
a  haughty  air,  as  though  he  guarded  his  own  secret  ”  ;  but  his 
headgear  was  a  weather-beaten  and  antique  top-hat,  wdth  a  black 
band  round  it,  secured  in  its  place  by  a  handkerchief. 

Such  was  FitzGerald  out  of  doors — a  sage  who  decidedly  did 
not  walk  crowned  with  any  outward  glory.  Within  doors  his  i 
appearance  must  have  been,  if  possible,  even  more  grotesque.  ] 
He  was  bald,  unshaven,  sallow  cheeked,  with  thin,  stragglinj: 
whiskers.  He  did  not  trouble  to  make  his  toilet,  but  sat  all  day 
in  his  dressing-gown — that  dressing-gown  which  Mrs.  FitzGerald 
had  considered  unsuitable  afternoon  or  evening  w'ear  for  a  man 
in  his  position — lounging  on  a  low  chair  with  his  feet  in  the 
fender.  Together  with  his  dressing-gown  he  always  wore  his  hat 
— that  ancient  and  battered  silk  hat  with  the  black  band  round 
it.  When  he  removed  it,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  red  silk  handkerchief  which  he  kept  stored  in  its  recesses. 

That  is  the  picture — the  ludicrous  and  saddening  picture  of  a 
baffled,  futile  man  whom  life  has  worn  down  rather  than 
defeated,  who  has  lived  cleanly  but  ineffectively,  who  has  not 
gone  forth  to  look  for  pessimism,  but  has  simply  sat  still  until 
pessimism  has  come  to  him.  One  does  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry  at  it ;  and  perhaps  the  enthusiasts  who  stolidly 
refuse  to  do  either  are  in  the  right. 

For,  after  all,  FitzGerald  wrote  his  poem.  It  is  the  supreme 
and  therefore  indispensable  expression  of  a  mood  that  steals  over 
all  of  us  at  certain  hours;  and  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
that  any  one  of  the  grotesque  conditions  enumerated  were  not 
essential  to  the  writing  of  it.  Certainly  it  eould  not  have  been 
written  by  any  of  the  strenuous  men  whose  strenuousness  has 
been  contrasted  in  this  essay  with  FitzGerald’s  futility — by  the 
German  Emperor,  for  instanee,  or  ex-President  Roosevelt,  or  the  j 
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Bishop  of  London,  or  by  General  Booth  or  Mr.  Stead.  Such 
people  could  not  write  such  a  poem  if  they  would,  and  would  not 
if  they  could ;  the  mere  suggestion  provokes  the  mockery  of  the 
ribald.  The  achievement  was  only  to  be  compassed  by  a  futile 
man  to  whom  futility  was  second  nature ,  and  the  oddities  of  such 
a  man’s  costume  may  well  have  been  of  the  essence  of  his  futility, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  symbol  by  which  he  expressed  to  himself 
his  contempt  for  the  strenuous  people  who  spend  their  time  fuss¬ 
ing  and  fuming  over  transitory  things. 

A  costume  consisting  of  a  battered  silk  hat  and  a  dressing-gown 
must  have  served  that  symbolical  purpose  admirably ;  for  a  man 
so  attired  could  not  help  feeling  very  futile  indeed,  and  quite 
incapable  of  being  imposed  u^xin  by  any  illusions  whatsoever. 
Consequently  it  is  quite  credible,  though  not  actually  demon¬ 
strable,  that,  if  FitzGerald  had  not  worn  his  battered  top-hat 
with  his  dressing-gown,  the  world  would  have  lost  his  translation 
of  the  Kubaiydt. 

And,  if  so,  no  matter — or  rather  well  and  good.  A  well- 
groomed  man  more  or  less  makes  little  difference  to  the  world. 
Piccadilly  is  full  of  such ,  and  they  are  as  much  alike  as  peas  in  a 
pod.  But  a  poem  more  or  less,  if  it  l)e  such  a  poem  as  Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s,  makes  a  vast  difference  to  those  of  us  who  care  for 
poetry ;  and  we  should  be  absurdly  inconsistent  if  we  were  either 
to  grieve  or  to  guffaw  because  the  poet  lived  the  life  which  made 
the  |X)em  possible. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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It  was  certain  from  the  first  moment  of  his  accession,  when  little 
else  was  certain,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  prove  a  President 
of  the  McKinley  type.  It  would,  indeed,  he  difficult  to  imagine 
two  men  wider  apart  in  policy,  in  political  methods  and  standards, 
and,  above  all,  in  personality,  than  Mr.  McKinley  and  his 
successor.  The  American  Presidency  is  an  intensely  human 
office,  dependent  for  its  influence  at  least  as  much  on  the  man 
who  occupies  it  as  on  its  constitutional  prerogatives.  His 
character  and  disposition,  his  instinctive  ways  of  looking  at  things 
and  of  managing  men,  count  in  the  long  run  for  more  than  his 
opinions.  Every  President  is  largely  the  prisoner  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  he  is  able  to  wrest  depends 
rather  on  personality  than  prescription.  The  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments,  the  nice  equipoises,  the  triple  system  of  balances  involved 
in  the  American  form  of  government,  the  potential  friction  which 
it  generates,  the  limitations  which  for  the  positive  work  of  legisla¬ 
tion  make  the  President  far  less  effective  than  the  British 
Premier,  the  temptation  which  he  can  hardly  resist  to  subordinate 
everything  to  the  attainment  of  “harmony”  by  a  judicious 
humouring  of  the  Bosses  or  by  allowing  the  Senate  to  distribute 
his  patronage  for  him — form  together  a  situation  in  which  the 
Presidential  ego  is  and  must  be  the  determining  factor.  Mr. 
McKinley’s  conception  of  his  office  and  its  duties  w^ere  such  as 
sprang  inevitably  from  his  persuasive,  mobile,  accordant  tem¬ 
perament.  It  came  natural  to  him  to  regard  the  Presidency  as 
a  sort  of  conduit-pipe  between  Congress  and  the  electorate,  and 
to  dissociate  it  from  any  idea  of  leadership.  He  accepted  fully 
and  heartily  the  doctrine  that  the  President  should  follow,  and 
not  attempt  to  guide,  public  opinion.  Great  things  happened 
during  his  Presidency,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  presided 
over  them.  At  best  they  always  seemed  to  flow  through  him 
as  through  a  funnel.  His  mind  and  disposition  were  altogether 
of  the  kind  that  asks  for  guidance,  and,  when  the  oracles  differ, 
tries  hard  to  “solder  close  impossibilities  and  make  them  kiss,” 
and  is  willing  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  unmistakable  cue. 
Under  his  direction,  it  is  true,  the  wishes  of  the  people  got 
themselves  translated  into  legislation  wdth  unexampled  despatch, 
the  capital  was  at  peace,  and  the  wheels  of  government  ran 
with  an  ease  unknown  since  Washington’s  first  term  of  office. 
But  it  was  a  smoothness  purchased  at  the  cost  of  many  dubious 
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bargains,  much  flabbiness  of  aim  and  method,  and  not  without  '' 
an  appreciable  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  arranged  by 
the  Constitution.  There  were  times,  indeed,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  as  a  controlling  and  directing  authority,  seemed  almost 
in  abeyance,  when  one  had  to  look  in  the  Senate  and  among  a 
favoured  group  of  Bosses  to  find  the  real  head  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  first  thing  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  that  he  has 
not  been,  and  never  could  have  been,  a  President  of  this  stamp. 
With  him  leadership  is  an  instinct,  suppression  unthinkable, 
and  struggle  a  great  gladness.  He  is  a  man  of  insistent,  dicta¬ 
torial,  almost  hectoring  temperament,  with  a  passion  for  scoring 
hits  and  for  scoring  them  off  his  own  bat.  As  a  devotee  of  the 
political  short  cut,  it  has  fretted  him  to  have  to  dance  attendance 
on  cumbrous  Constitutional  processes.  He  has  preferred  to  go 
straight  ahead  and  wait  for  the  Legislature  to  be  prodded  after 
him  by  public  opinion.  His  inclination  has  always  lain  on  the 
side  of  pushing  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  to  the  utmost ;  and 
though  the  Democratic  cry  of  “  usurpation  ”  never  had  any 
real  validity,  it  was  probably  true  enough  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
would  rather  have  bent  the  Constitution  than,  by  keeping  strictly 
to  its  letter,  have  lost  some  point  he  was  set  upon  carrying. 
In  his  masterful  hands  the  balance  of  power  has  inclined  even 
more  decisively  towards  the  White  House  than  in  his  pre¬ 
decessor’s  hands  it  inclined  towards  the  Senate.  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
has  not  only  revived  the  Presidency,  but  has  distinctly  expanded 
it.  Except  Lincoln,  whom  the  Civil  War  turned  practically 
into  a  Dictator,  no  President  has  made  his  office  so  effective  a 
centre  of  national  leadership,  initiative,  and  propulsion. 
“Politics?  There  are  none;  there  is  only  the  White  House. 
Parties?  They  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  just  Eoosevelt 
and  nothing  more.”  It  was  so  that  an  eminent  American  some 
three  years  ago,  when  I  was  revisiting  Washington,  summed 
up  the  situation;  and  it  is,  I  think,  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
for  the  past  seven  years  all  sections  of  the  country  and  of  the 
national  Legislature,  to  an  extent  that  I  conceive  to  be  unique 
in  American  politics,  have  waited  expectantly  upon  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  Of  all  the  operative  factors  in  the  developments  of 
the  past  seven  years  he  has  been  so  easily  the  greatest  that  it 
has  been  impossible  in  any  connection  to  think  of  America 
without  also  thinking  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt.  The  historic  parties 
slowly  but  definitely  disintegrating  under  the  pressure  of  new 
social  forces  and  new  economic  problems ;  politics  nearing  that 
point  of  incoherency  that  is  always  the  signal  for  a  realignment 
or  a  new  departure  ;  a  Eepuhliean  President  sitting  with  con- 
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spicuous  looseness  in  the  party  saddle,  making  his  own  appoint¬ 
ments,  annexing  a  goodly  half  of  the  Democratic  programme, 
imposing  national  measures  upon  a  refractory  Legislature  by  the 
power  of  public  approval,  and  giving  out  the  impression  of  the 
one  stable  landmark  left  amid  a  confusion  of  chaos — such  have 
been  the  broad  features  of  the  American  political  landscape 
throughout  the  Roosevelt  regime. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  touchstone  of  any  and  every  President’s 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  appointments  he  makes. 
Patronage  is  the  most  engrossing  and  irksome  of  all  the  calls 
upon  his  time.  A  weak  President,  a  President  who  is  “playing 
politics  ’’  with  an  eye  to  the  next  election ,  uses  the  offices  at 
his  disposal  to  rew'ard  party  services,  conciliate  enemies,  keep 
local  wire-pullers  loyal  and  in  good  humour,  and,  above  all,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Senators  and  Congressmen  by  allowing 
them  to  nominate  their  own  men.  This  was  the  policy  which 
Mr.  McKinley  very  largely  pursued  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  accession  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  demoralisation  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the 
days  of  Grant.  The  new  President,  a  life-long  advocate  and 
practitioner  of  clean  politics,  wdth  a  knowdedge  of  the  Civil 
Service  and  of  the  tricks  of  its  enemies  such  as  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  possessed,  flung  himself  instantly  into  the  task 
of  reform,  strengthened  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  armed  its 
members  with  new'  and  real  powers  over  the  office-holders,  and 
restored  to,  or  brought  wdthin  the  scope  of,  the  merit  system 
several  thousands  of  offices  that  had  hitherto  been  exempt.  But 
it  is  in  his  attitude  towards  the  vast  and  important  class  of 
posts  that  as  yet  are  outside  the  competitive  services,  and  appoint¬ 
ments  to  w'hich  are  made  by  the  President  “with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,”  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  his 
strength  most  plainly.  These  posts  include  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  customs  and  internal  revenue  collectorships, 
federal  judgeships  and  the  bigger  post-offices  of  the  country. 
TTntil  the  coming  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  pow'er  of  appointment  to  these  offices  had  been  taken  from 
the  President  and  usurped  by  the  Senate.  Presidents  had  dis¬ 
regarded  Senatorial  nominations  and  made  their  own  selections 
at  the  peril  of  having  confirmation  withheld  and  their  appoint¬ 
ments  rejected.  Senators  had  pushed  their  constitutional  pre¬ 
rogatives  to  the  uttermost,  and  had  used  them  to  build  up  their 
personal  power  in  the  States  they  represented ,  wdth  little  thought 
to  the  character  of  their  nominees  or  their  fitness  for  office. 
Being  an  undying  body,  tenacious  of  the  privileges  that  are  theirs 
by  right,  still  more  tenacious  of  such  as  they  had  been  able  to 
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extort  by  pressure,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  President  to 
withstand  them  single-handed.  Most  Presidents  had,  in  fact, 
thrown  up  the  unequal  struggle  and  blindly  accepted  the 
Senatorial  candidates.  Not  so  President  Roosevelt.  In  all  such 
matters  he  has  had  but  one  test,  that  of  efficiency;  and  he  has 
been  inexorable  in  applying  it.  He  waged  no  war  on  the  party 
I  leaders ;  he  consulted  them  at  every  turn  and  listened  to  their 
suggestions ;  but  he  would  make  no  appointment  on  their  recom¬ 
mendation  unless  and  until  he  was  personally  satisfied  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  nominee.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  Republican  was  sure  to  get  the  post.  But  if  the 
Republican  candidate  was  manifestly  unfit,  as  in  the  Southern 
States  he  usually  is,  no  amount  of  political  backing,  no  references 
to  the  man’s  usefulness  at  election  time,  no  Senatorial  insistence, 
could  move  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  appoint  him.  The  privileges  of 
the  Senate  remain  as  they  were ;  it  is  only  the  standard  by 
which  they  are  to  be  exercised  that  has  been  changed.  A  small 
thing,  after  all,  it  may  be  said.  On  the  contrary,  this  alteration 
of  standard  has  been  little  less  than  a  revolution.  It  has  pretty 
well  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  spoils 
system ;  it  has  made  public  office  a  public  trust  in  fact  as  well  as 
name.  President  Roosevelt,  in  short,  has  dissolved  the  sinister 
league  between  party  politics  and  the  Civil  Service  that  debased 
and  demoralised  both.  But  he  has  done  more  than  that.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  every  branch  of  the  administration 
the  impress  of  his  resolute  character  has  made  itself  felt  in  the 
direction  of  an  efficiency  and  a  public-spiritedness  where  eight 
years  ago  all  was  slackness  and  “politics.”  What  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  did  for  the  Colonial  Office  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  for  the  entire 
Government  of  the  United  States.  He  has  graded  it  up ;  he 
has  penetrated  it  with  a  new  vitality ,  almost ,  one  might  say ,  with 
a  new  morality.  A  better  foreman  of  the  works  there  never  was. 
New  departments  of  the  utmost  utility  have  been  created ;  the 
activities  of  old  ones  have  been  vastly  extended.  Since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  President  both  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been 
reorganised  with  a  completeness  and  a  sense  of  proportion  almost 
humiliating  for  an  Englishman  to  contemplate ;  and  his  broad 
mastery  over  the  institutions  and  business  of  his  country,  his 
Peel-like  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with  all  departments,  of 
discussing,  suggesting,  animating,  and  counselling,  and  the 
infectiousness  of  his  personal  joy  in  work  and  of  his  immediate 
adequacy  to  the  multitudinous  demands  of  his  own  office,  have 
resulted  in  a  record  of  administrative  achievement  and  progress 

(unparalleled  in  American  history.  It  is  not  only  that  more  and 
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better  work  has  been  done,  but  that  the  spirit  of  those  doing  it  I 
has  been  profoundly  afl'ected.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  popularised 
new  conceptions  of  public  duty  and  practicality ;  he  has  raised 
the  tone  and  quadrupled  the  zeal  of  all  State  servants ;  politics,  i 
the  least  regarded  of  the  professions,  has  begun,  thanks  to  him, 
to  claim  its  rightful  place  ;  and  all  over  the  country  men  have 
felt  braced  and  inspired  by  his  example  to  grapple  with  evils 
they  had  previously  ignored  or  laughed  at. 

If  1  seem  to  emphasise  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  influence  on  the 
thought  and  conduct  of  America  at  the  expense  of  his  more 
tangible  achievements,  it  is  not  that  1  undervalue  what  he  has  | 
accomplished  in  the  executive  and  legislative  spheres,  but  f 
because  I  regard  him  as  more  of  a  moralist  than  a  statesman  or  I 
economist.  Histoiy  may  not  be  justice  as  often  as  Schiller  [ 
imagined,  but  so  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  able  to  shape  it,  i 
it  has  been  nothing  else.  To  see  justice  prevail,  and  wherever  I 
possible  to  make  it  prevail  between  man  and  man,  class  and  i 
class,  nation  and  nation,  has  been  his  consistent  aspiration;  and  ' 
his  policies  as  well  as  his  homilies  have  all  been  essays  in  \ 
practical  idealism.  He  has  formulated,  indeed,  no  specific  policy  f 
of  any  kind  that  did  not  spring  from  and  was  not  referable  to  a 
moral  conviction.  For  him  there  has  always  been  a  right  and  a  [ 
wrong  in  everything,  and  he  has  very  largely  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  accept  his  standards.  To  say  that  he  has  proved 
himself  in  voice  and  deeds  a  great  uplifting  force  for  righteous¬ 
ness  is  to  say  something  that  one  feels  and  knows  to  be  true,  f 
but  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  substantiate  by  direct  evidence.  I 
Nobody,  however,  doubts  that  the  tone  of  business  and  political  I 
life  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  immensely  elevated  f 
by  the  power  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  influence  and  personality.  | 
Nobody  doubts  that  political  prominence  and  commercial  success,  ! 
thanks  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  are  viewed  to-day  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  widely  different  from  the  tolerant  acquiescence  of  a  | 
decade  ago.  Of  the  many  influences  that  are  reinstating  honesty 
in  the  first  place  in  American  regard  the  President  has  been  by  ; 
far  the  most  powerful  The  sophisticated  Eastern  States  may  i 
have  smiled  at  his  eternal  insistence  on  the  eternal  verities,  and  j 
I  will  own  to  having  been  somewhat  bored  myself  by  Mr  | 
Roosevelt’s  thumpings  on  the  cushions  of  his  political  pulpit,  f 
But,  after  all,  to  realise  the  platitudes  of  morality  is  to  come  1 
pretty  near  realising  the  ideal.  America  had  tended  towards  ; 
forgetting  them  or  thrusting  them  out  of  sight  until  Mr.  | 
Roosevelt  with  inexhaustible  iteration  came  to  remind  her  of  I 
their  paramount  importance ;  and  if  there  is  to-day  in  the  United  || 
States  a  wholly  new  attitude  adopted  by  the  people  towards  ' 
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corruption  in  public  life  and  sharp  dealing  in  private  life,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  example  and  his  preachings  have  largely  to 
be  thanked  for  it.  He  has  stirred  the  public  conscience  ;  he  has 
given  an  impulse  to  ways  of  thinking  about  life  and  politics  that 
will  ultimately  bear  fruit  in  a  broader  democracy,  a  more 
expanded  opportunity,  an  increased  recognition  of  human  rights, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  wider  justice  on  a  firmer  basis  of 
morality  and  civilisation. 

The  times  called  aloud  for  such  a  man.  The  era  that  separates 
Lincoln  from  Roosevelt  may  easily  come  to  be  known  in  American 
history  as  the  era  of  the  predominance  of  private  and  corporate 
interests  over  the  common  weal.  The  Republicans  had  used 
their  long  lease  of  office  to  surround  themselves  with  a  stout 
hedge  of  capitalistic  interests.  The  relaxation  that  follows  a 
great  national  effort  had  opened  an  easy  path  to  abuses.  The 
reconstruction  policy  that  was  adopted  in  the  South  argued  a 
deplorable  lack  of  governing  capacity.  Protection  accumulated 
in  the  Treasury  vast  and  unnecessary  surpluses  that  were 
scandalously  frittered  away.  It  was  essentially  as  a  protest 
against  waste,  corruption,  the  organised  robbery  of  the  Tariff, 
and  the  conception  of  government  as  an  affair  of  friends  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  in  1884 — the  first  Democrat  to  enter 
the  White  House  since  the  Civil  War.  We  are  able  to  see  now 
that  his  two  terms  of  office  were  a  period  of  incubation ;  that 
the  Democratic  Party  had  not  yet  “  found  itself  ” ;  and  that  the 
Conservatives  who  dominated  its  councils  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  measures  they  had  advocated  on  the  stump  to  be 
written  on  the  statute  book.  When  the  Republicans  returned 
to  power,  after  the  capture  of  the  Democrats  by  Bryanism,  they 
were  a  party  of  plutocratic  Toryism.  They  w^ere  more  than  the 
friends  of  Capital ;  they  were  its  slaves.  They  denounced  the 
Trusts  on  their  “  platforms  ”  and  at  election  time ;  they  sup¬ 
ported  them  and  were  supported  by  them  in  Congress  and  behind 
the  scenes.  They  never  doubted  that  America  was  made  for 
the  millionaires  and  that  the  politicians  were  their  natural  allies 
and  henchmen.  They  were  as  blind  to  the  gathering  signs  of 
unrest  as  the  French  aristocracy  before  the  Revolution.  Trusting 
to  their  “machine”  and  relying  upon  their  intimacy  with  the 
moneyed  interests  and  upon  the  fervour  of  the  popular  revulsion 
from  Bryanism,  they  turned  politics  into  a  branch  of  Wall  Street 
finance  and  manipulated  all  fiscal,  social,  and  economic  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  big  corporations.  The  policies  and 
ideals  of  the  McKinley-Hanna  regime  were  simply  those  of 
plutocracy  enthroned. 

Then  through  the  accident  of  an  accident  came  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
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the  disturbing  outsider,  unpledged  to  any  Bosses  or  groups,  alive  ' 
to  social  inequalities,  his  own  master,  equally  removed  from  the  I 
do-nothing  rigidity  of  the  Tories  and  from  the  intemperance  of 
the  Bryanites.  Where  his  predecessor  had  obeyed  the  Trusts  or  1 
cozened  them,  Mr.  Boosevelt  attacked  them.  He  saw  that  a 
party  of  the  Haves,  by  the  mere  force  of  reflex  action,  brings 
ultimately  into  being  a  party  of  the  Have-nots,  and  that  reaction 
at  one  end  of  the  political  scale  means  sooner  or  later  a  powerful 
revolutionary  movement  at  the  other.  To  head  off  any  such 
development  quickly  became  the  supreme  object  of  Mr. 
Boosevelt’ s  whole  policy.  He  was  determined  to  whip  the 
Republican  Party  out  of  the  rut ;  he  was  equally  determined  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  national  over  private  and  sectional 
interests.  In  the  menacing  sense  of  social  injustice  which  the 
plutocracy  had  called  into  life ;  in  the  misgovernment  of  the 
large  cities  which  w'as  literally  kicking  the  American  people  into 
Socialism ;  in  the  pervasive  movement  of  revolt  against  the 
alliance  of  the  capitalist  and  the  politician,  the  millionaire  and 
the  boss ;  in  the  multiplying  revelations  of  business  and  financial 
dishonesty ;  in  the  doubts  that  oppressed  men’s  minds  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  was  really  a  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  for  the  people  or  a  government  of  the 
people  by  tbe  Bosses  for  the  Trusts ;  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
parade  of  inordinate  individual  fortunes ;  in  the  predominance 
that  Capital  had  attained  to  and  nowhere  else  displayed  so  openly ; 
in  the  Hearst  vote,  the  emergence  of  a  definitive  Labour  Party, 
the  decay  of  popular  faith  in  the  Courts,  the  general  sense  of 
frustration  in  the  battle  of  life — in  all  this  and  much  else  he 
discerned  the  tokens  and  the  causes  of  an  agitation  that  unless 
wisely  handled  and  frankly  met,  might  override  sanity  and 
strike  blindly  at  the  very  foundations  of  America’s  social  and 
political  fabric.  Between  Toryism  and  Hearstism  he  interposed, 
accordingly,  the  alternative  of  the  Rooseveltian  mean.  At  the 
half-w'ay  house  of  “The  Square  Deal  ’’  he  believed  that  Plutocracy 
and  Democracy  might  still  meet  and  be  reconciled.  “The  Square 
Deal  ’’  fashioned  itself  in  his  mind  as  a  policy  both  curative 
and  preventive.  The  time  had  come,  he  insisted,  when  the 
American  plutocracy  to  preserve  anything  must  surrender  some¬ 
thing.  The  way  to  forestall  Socialism,  he  argued,  was  to 
regulate  the  Trusts,  to  destroy  the  favouritism  and  discrimina¬ 
tions  practised  by  the  railways;  to  redress,  so  far  as  might  be. 
the  injustices  of  a  competitive  system  that  was  extinguishing 
competition ;  to  prove ,  at  any  rate ,  by  legislative  enactment 
that  the  Plutocracy  was  not  all-powerful.  He  went  upon  the 
principle  that  a  small  dose  of  Radicalism  might  be  beneficial 
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where  a  large  dose  would  be  fatal,  and  that  only  by  timely 
reform  could  the  Eepublicans,  and  perhaps  the  American  Com¬ 
monwealth,  hope  to  avert  cataclysmic  disaster.  Like  Mr.  Bryan, 
he  has  sought  the  pathway  of  return  to  the  older,  broader,  more 
equitable  democracy.  But  there  has  been  a  vital  difference  in 
their  choice  of  methods.  Mr.  Bryan  has  tried  to  rush  to  the 
immediate  and  annihilating  solution.  Mr.  Koosevelt  has  always 
preached  caution  and  moderation  and  the  virtue  of  the 
gradual  approach.  He  has  sought  to  act,  but  not  to  act  w’ildly. 
He  has  sought,  indeed,  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  will 
be  tempted  to  act  wildly  hereafter.  That,  of  course,  is  the  true, 
the  disarming  and  reconciling  Conservatism.  It  succeeds  by 
its  very  sanity  and  effectiveness,  and  it  is  just  because  it  has 
I  succeeded  that  the  Plutocracy,  which  might  disregard  the  raw 

j  precipitancy  of  a  Bryan,  has  been  stung  by  it  to  fury.  To  listen 

■  any  time  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  to  a  typical  Trust 

“magnate,”  one  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  unrest  he  w’as  endeavouring  to  appease  ; 

1  that  it  was  he  who  fomented  and  in  fact  originated  the  agita- 

I  tion  against  the  abuses  of  Capital  ;  and  that  but  for  him  there 

would  have  been  a  jubilant  concentration  of  all  Americans  in 
I  support  of  the  status  quo.  We  must  not  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  Ulster  has  a  monopoly  of  the  myopic  perversities  of 
politics. 

By  his  efforts  to  bring  under  public  control  whatever  is  exces¬ 
sive  and  against  the  well-being  of  the  people  in  the  powers  of 
!  organised  wealth,  to  champion  national  as  against  factional 

1  interests  of  any  sort,  and  to  save  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  from  the  clutches  of  reckless  and  wasteful  exploitation, 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  reputation  as  an  American  statesman  will  ulti¬ 
mately  stand  or  fall.  Under  all  these  heads  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
done  much.  He  has  won  for  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  something  of  the  power  over  American  railways  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  possesses  in  England.  He  has  passed  a 
law  bringing  the  Chicago  .stockyards  and  packing-houses  under 
Federal  inspection.  By  investigating  and  prosecuting  one  cor- 
l>oration  after  another  he  has  succeeded,  first,  in  establishing  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  to  deal  with 
'  modern  conditions;  secondly,  in  throwing  an  unprecedented 
I  amount  of  publicity  upon  the  w’orkings  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations;  thirdly,  in  arousing  an  effective  public  opinion 

I  against  rebates  and  discriminations;  and  fourthly,  in  convincing 
the  nation  that  the  Trust  question  can  only  be  properly  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Federal  Government.  That  the  Sherman  Law 
I  will  ultimately  be  repealed  or  amended,  and  that  the  large  cor- 
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porations  will  be  granted  a  Federal  licence  subject  to  Federal 
supervision ,  I  take  to  be  inevitable ;  and  the  credit  for  this 
development  will  mainly  belong  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  American  to  raise  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  problem  to  the  plane  of  reason  and  practicality.  His 
campaign  in  favour  of  the  taxation  of  incomes  and  inheritances 
represents  another  side  of  his  constant  effort  to  bring  wealth  to 
a  sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities ;  and  his  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  covering  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  Government 
service,  in  inter-State  commerce  and  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
his  Pure  Food  Act,  and  his  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  woman 
and  child  labour  throughout  the  country,  are  all  part  of  the 
same  general  movement.  But  of  all  his  activities,  the  stand  he 
has  taken  on  behalf  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources 
and  the  betterment  of  rural  life  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
productive.  For  these  two  questions  involve  the  final  basis  of 
national  power  and  perpetuity,  and  neither  had  even  been 
tinkered  at  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  brought  his  unappeasable  energy 
to  bear  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  his  Presidency  he  has 
trebled  or  quadrupled  the  forest  reserves  of  the  country,  has 
passed  a  National  Irrigation  Act  which  in  the  long  run  will 
prove  of  even  greater  benefit  than  the  Homestead  Act,  and  has 
perpetuated  the  Government’s  title  to  the  coal  and  oil  lands  in 
the  public  domain.  But  these  achievements  are  merely  incidents 
in  his  unique  campaign  against  the  waste  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  in  favour  of  their  controlled  development.  The 
size  and  magnificence  of  the  American  inheritance,  and  the 
rapidity  and  recklessness  with  which  it  is  being  squandered,  are 
an  almost  incredible  commentary  on  human  folly.  On  no 
country  had  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn  in  such  varied 
and  bountiful  profusion,  and  no  country  could  have  showm  itself 
more  utterly  ungrateful.  .Americans  have  dealt  with  their 
resources,  and  deal  with  them  to-day.  in  the  pioneer  spirit  of 
sheer  wanton  pillage.  By  fires  and  reckless  cuttings  and 
negligent  replanting  they  have  so  denuded  their  forests  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  supply  of  timber  will  hardly 
last  another  thirty  years.  Millions,  again,  have  been  spent  upon 
the  American  rivers,  yet  they  are  less  navigable  to-day  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  carry  a  smaller  traffic.  Year  by 
year  they  are  being  filled  up  with  silt  and  debris,  floods  increase, 
and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  farming  land  are  in  consequence 
impoverished.  It  is  said  that  the  Mississippi  alone  carries  yearly 
to  the  sea  more  than  four  thousand  million  tons  of  the  richest 
soil  within  its  drainage  basin.  Then,  too,  over-grazing  has 
reduced  more  than  five  hundred  million  acres  one-third  in  value. 
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The  Government’s  coal  experts,  again,  declare  that  between 
three  and  four  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  were  lost  in  the 
mining  and  marketing  of  the  country’s  coal  product  in  the  single 
year  1906.  Numerous  mines,  after  the  extraction  of  the  best 
coal,  have  been  abandoned  though  only  half  worked  out,  or  have 
caved  in  and  thus  been  irreparably  ruined.  The  stock  of 
iiniuined  anthracite,  it  is  estimated,  will  not  last  another  fifty 
years,  and  before  a  century  has  gone  by  the  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  will  be  similarly  exhausted ;  while  if  the  consumption  of 
iron  ore  continues  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  a  couple  of  centuries  will  see  the  end  of  it. 
Mineral  oil  and  natural  gas  have  been  equally  abused ;  vast 
areas  of  public  lands  have  been  fraudulently  diverted  from  the 
geuuine  settler  to  the  predatory  speculator ;  and  the  soil  of  the 
country  has  been  so  shamefully  mishandled — the  Americans  are, 

I  suppose,  among  the  worst  farmers  in  the  world — that  its  crop- 
producing  power  is  both  actually  and  relatively  on  the  decline. 
And  all  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  taken  place  in  a  land 
that  is  still  three-parts  margin,  still  in  the  chrysalis  stage  of  its 
growth,  still  Empire-building  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  These  are  the  facts  that  President  Poosevelt  has 
hammered  into  his  countrymen  ;  and  his  policy  of  stimulating 
the  Government’s  forestry,  irrigation,  and  reclamation  services, 
of  withdrawing  the  public  domain  from  the  grip  of  the  speculator, 
of  adopting  the  Australian  system  of  leasing  instead  of  selling 
it  for  development,  of  vetoing  private  water  Bills,  of  encouraging 
all  the  States  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  plan  of  conservation  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  and  of  applying  to  the  conditions  of 
rural  America  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s’  formula  of  better  business', 
better  farming,  and  better  living — is  a  policy  that  in  my  judgment 
outtops  all  his  other  services  to  Amei'ican  welfare. 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy  President  Roosevelt’s  interventions 
have  been  equally  vigorous  and  successful.  It  was  he,  as 
everyone  remembers,  who  with  splendid  audacity  brought  Russia 
and  Japan  to  the  point  of  negotiation.  Tender  his  auspices  pretty 
nearly  every  issue  of  any  moment  or  contentiousness  has  been 
wiped  off  the  Anglo-American  slate.  He  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Algeciras  Conference.  His  intervention  in  Cuba  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  order  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  island 
when  order  had  been  restored,  like  his  remission  of  part  of  the 
Chinese  Boxer  indemnity  after  American  losses  had  been  ascer¬ 
tained  and  made  good,  set  a  rare  example  of  international 
chivalry  and  good  faith.  That  the  Panama  Canal  is  now  being 
constructed  through  territory  owned  by  the  United  States  is 
wholly  due  to  Hr.  Roosevelt  and  his  capacity  for  lightning-like 
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decision.  In  the  trouble  with  Japan  over  the  immigration 
question  he  acted  with  a  firmness  and  fairness  that  were  more 
appreciated  in  Tokyo  than  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  enforced 
a  new  and  a  much  less  one-sided  view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
a  view  equally  acceptable  to  the  non-aggressive  Powers  of  Europe 
and  to  all  such  South  American  States  as  pay  their  debts,  keep 
their  word,  and  act  with  decency.  He  has  intervened  in  San 
Domingo,  taken  over  its  finances,  liquidated  its  affairs,  and  left 
the  little  Republic  more  prosperous  and  stable  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.  With  Germany  as  with  Canada,  with  Haiti  as 
with  Japan,  with  Russia  as  with  Turkey,  he  has  dealt  in  the 
same  spirit  of  directness,  justice,  and  candour.  No  American 
has  preached  more  vehemently  the  doctrine  that  diplomacy  to  be 
effective  rests  and  can  alone  rest  on  the  implication  of  force, 
and  none  accordingly  has  done  more  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
American  Army  and  Navy.  Yet  none  has  made  a  smaller  display 
of  force  and  a  greater  display  of  the  moderating,  give-and-take 
spirit  in  his  diplomatic  negotiations ;  and  few  Americans  to-day 
even  remember  that  seven  years  ago  the  common  notion  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  that  he  was  a  bellicose,  turbulent  swashbucklei 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  The  common  notion  was  never,  I  think, 
accurate ;  but  unquestionably  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  matured  and 
broadened  in  his  office,  and  has  stimulated  all  America  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  Sydney  Brooks. 
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(B.C.  750—1908  A.D.) 

I. 

THE  ORACLE. 

If  the  chiefest  of  human  joys  is  a  wide  prospect,  what  a 
superb  sense  of  unimpeded  energy  (to  use  Aristotle’s  phrase) 
is  gained  by  a  glance  over  the  richest  three  thousand  years  of 
time !  The  mind  loves  the  free  sweep  of  an  ample  keyboard. 
Yet  only  from  some  few  lofty  stations  in  Europe  can  one  gain 
an  unrolling  bird’s-eye  view  over  time.  Seldom  could  any 
traveller  before  have  chanced  upon  a  more  splendid  medley  of 
the  centuries  than  actually  came  before  me  betw’een  dawn  and 
sunset  the  other  day. 

For  the  other  day  (it  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  May)  I 
woke  early  in  Rome.  The  sky  was  clear  blue,  and  the  air  of 
that  delicious  lightness  and  limpidity — tasted  by  the  whole 
body — which  often  may  be  felt  soon  after  sunrise  on  a  day 
preluding  great  heat.  My  window  looked  out  upon  a  group  of 
noble  cypresses,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  Pincian  Hill  above 
the  cloudy  summits  of  stone-pines.  Across  the  deep  interval 
between  my  window  and  these  pines  ran  the  brick  wall 
of  ancient  Rome.  liofty  and  ruddy  it  rose,  lined  with  galleries 
for  the  pacing  of  Aurelian’s  sentries ;  here  and  there  looped  and 
pierced  by  shot-windows ;  and  bearing  on  its  summit  in  the  sun 
a  broad  and  muffled  path  of  grasses,  pink  valerian,  and  those  tall, 
bright  purple  flowers  that  the  Romans  call  hocca  di  leone. 
Sunlight  streamed  sideways  down  the  wall,  sharply  defining  its 
delicate  tile-thin  layers. 

“Are  you  aware,”  I  said  meditatively  to  the  cypresses  and 
pines  beyond  the  wall,  “are  you  aware  that  to-day,  down  yonder 
in  the  City,  a  man  is  to  fly?”  For  weeks  there  had  been 
announcements  in  the  Corso  and  the  Via  del  Tritone  that  at 
half-past  five  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  man  would  fly 
over  the  new  Campus  Martins.  "Delaqrange  volera,”  had 
been  the  single  topic  of  the  Romans,  standing  and  shouting  in 
their  thousands  outside  the  Cafd  d’Aragna;  “Delagrange  volera," 
they  repeated,  eyeing  each  other’s  smartest  yellow  boots  and 
straw  hats,  with  the  nah'e  punctilio  of  a  natural  aristocracy. 

But  the  cypresses,  sighing  themselves  slightly  to  and  fro. 
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maintained  silence.  The  Wall,  however,  either  by  some  whisper 
along  its  gallery,  or  the  voice  of  its  grasses,  seemed  as  though 
it  responded  ; 

“  T\)oh  !  cannot  any  barefoot  Itoman  urchin  enjoy  from  my 
balustrade  on  the  Pincian  a  view  over  a  sea  of  roofs  which 
display  the  very  beating  heart  of  history?  Compared  with  that 
boy  your  Delagrange  is  but  a  tethered  goat!  The  boy  can  see 
that  shy  little  postern  door  lurking  under  an  archway,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  now  the  royal  Quirinal  Palace ;  it  is  the  door 
whence  Pio  Xono  slipped  oiT  quietly  to  Gaeta  in  1848,  when  all 
Euro])e  was  bubbling  with  revolutions.  He  can  see  steam- 
trains  running  into  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  ;  he  can  sec  the 
very  Tomb  of  Augustus  turned  into  a  modern  concert-hall ;  and 
within  yonder  Dome,  where  the  dust  of  Baphael  reposes  by  the 
dust  of  his  betrothed,  your  street  boy  can  hear  the  processional 
psalms  for  King  Humbert  assassinated.  Yes,  for  that  is  also 
the  unchanged  Pantheon,  where  Hadrian  himself  stood  and 
worshipped.  Tjook  further,  and  he  can  see,  in  the  shining  mud 
of  the  Tiber,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruz/.i’s  flotilla  of  grey  torpedo- 
boats  all  lying  aslant  on  the  banks,  not  far  from  the  old  Pons 
Bublicius.  (Conceive  the  comedy !  This  impulsive  Duke  has 
escaped  the  Polar  ice  to  be  stranded  here  in  the  Tiber  by  the 
sun-drought !)  And  all  this  lies  here  under  a  glance  !  Never 
talk  to  me  of  flight  in  a  machine  from  a  miserable  modern 
Piazza!  Believe  me,”  continued  the  ancient  Wall,  “believe 
me,  who  am  the  cell  from  which  all  Europe  has  expanded,  the 
only  true  flight  is  that  of  the  understanding.” 

‘‘But - ” 

“I  say  no  more,”  returned  the  Wall.  “Only  if  you  would 
wrest  from  this  day  its  secret  you  need  only  go  from  the  shrine 
of  one  Founder  of  the  City  to  the  shrine  of  the  Other.” 

Argument  with  any  wall  is  dangerous;  so.  somewhat  mystified 
as  to  the  right  course,  T  interpreted  the  oracle  as  best  I  might, 
and  strolled  down  after  breakfast,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
to  the  strange  scene  of  excavations  in  the  Forum. 

IT. 

THE  FORUM -VALLEY. 

The  oldest  Forum,  as  you  remember,  lies  at  the  end  of  a 
little  hot,  white-paven  valley  lying  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  Hills.  These  are  slopes  honeycombed  wdth  caverns, 
quarries,  favissae,  underground  reservoirs  of  old  temples,  and  now 
encrusted  over  with  ruins,  set  among  heavenly  gardens,  or  with 
gay-coloured  steeps  of  tatterdemalion  Roman  houses. 
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I  found  the  open  Fornni-valley  itself  solitary.  This  oblong 
space,  once  a  marsh,  was  now  full  of  sunlight.  Flowers  were 
springing  between  its  basalt  pavements,  and  the  place  humming 
with  bees.  There  was  no  sign  of  tourist,  or  of  any 
modern  Roman.  1  saw  that  the  valley  gently  sloped  from  the 
fluted  columns  of  Vespasian’s  temple  and  the  triumphal  Arch 
of  Septimus  Severus  near  the  foot  of  the  grim  Capitoline 
mount,  shallowing  upwards  towards  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
Between  these  two  Arches  winds  the  old  Sacred  Way,  now 
margined  here  and  there  by  rough  grass-plots,  by  tig-trees  and 
laurel-bushes,  by  sweet-scented  orange  blossom,  and  oleander; 
by  irises,  pomegranate-flowers  and  roses.  Here  were  the  old 
stony  streets  not  long  since  restored  to  the  sun-warmth  by 
Boni’s  indefatigable  spade.  Here  were  a  few  sparse  and  lofty 
columns,  sj^ared  from  the  worship  of  the  Fiinperors  by  the 
despoliation  of  the  Popes,  and  springing  from  the  denuded  sites 
of  some  fifteen  temples  and  basilicas.  Everywhere  gleamed 
bases;  hot  white  stone  foundations,  floors  of  markets  and 
temples.  And  here  and  there  among  the  pleasant  greenery  lay 
formless  mounds  of  ruin;  broken  capitals,  blocks  of  the  concrete 
which  lines  all  Roman  walls,  incoherent  piles  of  travertine,  lime¬ 
stone  and  volcanic  conglomerate;  blocks  of  hewn  lava,  out  of 
which  the  Ix'st  ancient  polygonal  i)avements  were  made  ;  Parian 
or  Pentclic  marble-fragments,  grey  and  I’ed  Egyptian  granite, 
and  porphyry  of  many  colours.  Half-hidden  among  the  bushes 
were  heaps  of  inscriptions,  friezes,  the  torso  of  some  statue  or  of  a 
horse,  with  a  thrush  piping  upon  it,  the  flange  of  a  cornice, 
the  lip  of  an  impinvium  ;  some  rain-cistern  of  the  Vestals. 

In  the  middle  of  the  valley  a  small  and  desolate  white  cat, 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  some  Vestal,  was  standing  at  gaze  on  the 
edge  of  a  putenl.  Over  the  well  of  the  Nymph  Juturna  were 
still  the  marks  of  the  bucket-ropes  in  the  white  marble  well 
head.  Yonder  were  lizards,  slipping  across  the  low  grassy 
arcades  under  the  platform  called  the  Rostra  of  the  Caesars, 
where  Mark  Antony  harangued  the  mob  over  his  friend’s  dead 
body. 

I  had  been  to  breakfast  the  day  before  with  Commendatore 
Boni,  that  dreamy,  blue-eyed  Venetian  conquistador,  the  man 
who  breaks  into  the  cities  that  sleep  under  our  feet.  Thanks 
to  him  this  valley  is  deeper  now  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.  Two  hundred  years  ago  cattle  were  grazing  and 
marketed  twenty-five  feet  or  more  above  our  heads ;  and ,  far 
sunken  beneath  the  level  of  to-day,  he  has  unsealed  the  grave¬ 
yards  and  prisons  of  dim  pre-Roman  races.  I  have  also  myself 
seen  on  the  Palatine  Hill  the  pole-marks  of  still  older  mud- 
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huts,  modelled  like  the  steep  huts  of  the  Campagna  shepherds; 
once-inhabited  caves,  and  props  of  the  cave-dwellers. 

How  unfathomable  has  been  the  moth-like  expenditure  of 
human  life  and  energy,  concentrated,  as  round  some  magnetic 
pole,  round  this  smallest  and  oldest  of  the  Forums!  Concen¬ 
tration,  that  is  the  Roman  lesson,  as  over-centralisation  is  the 
Roman  warning. 

From  that  very  concentration  the  explorer’s  difficulty  arises. 
How,  amid  this  intense  richness  and  thickness  of  material,  through 
twenty-seven  layers  of  distinct  epochs,  shall  the  excavator  best 
order  his  discoveries?  His  main  problem  is  threefold.  First, 
where  amidst  the  warring  texts  of  Varro,  Pliny,  Livy,  and  the 
rest  shall  he  attempt  to  find?  Where,  for  instance,  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Vestals?  No  one  knows  yet ;  but  they  will  certainly 
be  discovered.  Secondly,  at  which  of  the  twenty-seven  strata 
of  civilisation,  sixty-five  feet  deep,  shall  the  explorer  most  wisely 
stay  his  spade?  Shall  he  halt,  far  beneath  the  Christian  or 
Byzantine  plane,  at  some  single  harmonious  level  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  or  of  early  republican  Rome?  Or  shall  he  display 
imperial  Rome?  Which  epoch  will  serve  art,  which  serve 
science,  best?  Shall  he  unfold  a  sectional  glance  of  the  whole 
twenty-seven  layers ;  or  pursue  the  early  Sabine  skeleton  to  his 
profound  retreat,  till  he  arrive  at  the  nude  untempled  body  of 
Cybele  herself? 

Sometimes,  even  when  you  have  chosen  your  most  significant 
level,  and  found  your  fragmentary  temple,  a  clue  to  its  plan  is 
hard  to  follow  home.  Such  a  temple  here  is  the  famous,  almost 
vanished  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  of  Him  the  Stayer,  who 
caused  the  half-nomadic  pastoral  tribes  to  stand  fast  and  frame 
the  State. 

In  order  to  understand  the  ground  plan  of  this  shrine  in  Rome, 
Boni  has  just  been  exploring  the  African  coast  of  Tripoli.  Why? 

That  by  tracing  the  courts  and  walls  of  a  similar  temple  to 
Jupiter  Stator  in  the  desert,  there  unconfused  by  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  masses  of  later  civilisations,  he  may  solve  the  problem 
of  its  mysterious  Roman  fellow.  This,  as  he  showed  me  by 
his  African  photographs,  has  now  successfully  been  done. 

The  third  difficulty  is,  of  course,  how  to  determine  the  exact 
age  of  the  buildings  found.  This  is  done  by  a  thousand  cunning 
inferences,  not  only  from  the  depth  of  what  is  unearthed,  but, 
for  example,  from  the  building  material  used;  such  as  the  kind 
of  marble  (and  marble  was  seldom  used  at  all  before  Julius  Caesar’s 
time),  of  travertine,  selce,  tufo,  concrete,  or  terra-cotta;  from 
the  method  of  chisel-markings,  or  from  analysis  of  the  mortar. 
But  above  all,  in  the  case  of  very  early  temples,  you  will  detect 
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their  age  by  their  more  c&reful  orientation  in  respect  of  the 
heavens,  strictly  ordained  by  augurs.  Later,  the  careless 
Caesars  will  neglect  these  heavenly  aspects,  and  build  with  regard 
only  to  the  sides  of  their  crowded  Forum- valley. 

Ah,  those  profounder  orientations,  how  mysterious  and  how 
pathetically  diverse  they  lie !  Plunge  to  one  level  and  all  your 
ritual-courts  and  shrines  and  glories  are  ruled  by  the  planets 
due  north  and  south.  Descend  yet  deeper,  at  the  same  point, 
into  the  same  earth,  and  the  religion  marches  east  and  west. 
And  with  your  descent  and  ascent  the  moral  laws  change 
also,  in  the  w^ake  of  the  religions. 

I  lay  on  my  back  on  the  grass  under  the  lower  wall  of  the 
Basilica  of  Maxentius,  now  bespread  with  a  pale  tapestry  of  roses ; 
and,  so  lying,  watched  overhead  the  same  discord  among  the 
winds.  While  at  one  height  all  the  fine-spun  clouds  were 
streaming  westwards,  immediately  beneath  them  all  the  glitter¬ 
ing  caravan-trains  of  heavier  vapours  were  being  borne  directly 
to  the  east. 

But  what  rank  scepticism ,  after  my  oracle  of  the  morning  1  I 
sprang  up,  shaking  off  the  lassitude  of  infinity,  and  went  a  few 
steps  down  the  Sacred  Way  to  see  the  reputed  Tomb  of  Eomulus, 
the  thrice-famous  Niger  Lapis,  recently  laid  bare.  There  it  lay, 
like  a  splendid  mourning  pall  of  black  Celtic  marble,  threaded 
faintly  by  some  few  veins  of  milky  crystal  :  a  sombre,  irregular, 
quadrilateral  of  pavement  some  twelve  feet  square ;  found  hedged 
round  still,  as  though  to  denote  rarest  sanctity,  by  rough  upright 
slabs  of  marble,  like  the  granite  fence  set  round  an  Alpine 
pasture.  Under  this  black  pavement,  you  remember,  were 
found  a  cone,  pedestals  for  two  recumbent  lions,  and  a  square 
stone  post,  fragmentarily  inscribed  in  the  most  archaic  Latin, 
“lorn  estod" — “let  him  be  slain.’’ 

In  this  we  have  by  far  the  oldest  Latin  inscription  extant. 
It  is  read  in  lines  turning  alternately  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  oxen  plough  a  field ;  and  certainly  dates  from  not  later  than 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  The  first  vague  word  that 
flutters  down  to  us  from  that  primordial  twilight  time  is,  then, 
a  word  of  “sacrifice.’’  No  more.  No  bones  of  Eomulus  himself, 
nor,  beyond  their  pedestals,  trace  of  his  memorial  lions. 


III. 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  CONVERSATION. 

Nor  to  me,  as  I  gazed  upon  this  magic  black  carpet,  that  above 
all  others  should  transport  the  imagination,  came  yet  any  flash 
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of  the  promised  insight.  Only  this  thrice-distant  and  melancholy 
word  of  “sacrifice”  !  Quaintly  depressed,  I  turned  away  and 
went  up  the  Sacred  Street  towards  the  House  of  the  Vestals. 
There,  standing  in  the  middle  courtyard  of  the  great  Virgin 
House,  at  the  hallowed  core  of  all  Roman  ritual,  surely 
the  most  blockish  might  expect  some  eye-purging  electuary 
of  inspiration.  Yes,  there  were  the  three  large  shallow- 
tanks,  lined  with  white  Luna  marble,  round  which  had 
paced  the  six  whito-stoled  Ladies  who  guarded  the  hearth- 
fire  of  the  State.  Yonder,  by  the  western  door  into  their 
atrium,  must  have  stood  the  very  lotus-tree  (symbol  of  pure  fire) 
on  which  they  hung  their  hair,  cut  off  in  childhood  on  entering 
this  nunnery,  at  six  years  old,  for  thirty  years  of  chastity.  To 
bind  a  god’s  tree-effiuence  with  your  hair,  and  so  to  fill  yourself 
with  his  powers,  this  is  to  bind  the  God  himself  into  the 
contract  ;  this  is  religio,  fount  of  religion.  Round  me  were  low, 
coloured  w’alls,  traces  of  the  hundred  bird-and-flow’er-frescoed 
rooms  in  this  magnificent  two-storied  dwelling,  pillared  with 
shafts  of  coralline  breccia,  and  paven  here  and  there  with  yellow 
and  purple  marbles  and  black  basaltine  mosaic.  And  here, 
among  the  rest,  were  the  six  greater  chambers  for  the  six  chief 
occupants. 

Suddenly,  as  one  gazed,  it  seemed  that  Asian  carpets,  dropped 
by  hands  invisible,  re-covered  the  floors.  The  eaves  were  roofed 
again  with  cedar,  statues  and  couches  reappeared  ;  and  through 
a  subdued  half-light  rose  the  hot  air  of  the  hypocaust.  I  heard 
a  murmured  order  from  Vestalis  INIaxima.  A  number  of  unseen 
slaves,  bathing-maids,  delicatae,  ornatrices,  and  portresses,  came 
pattering  over  the  pavement  and  made  w'hispering  replies. 

“Feronia,  are  the  Tjictors  arrived  yet?  ” 

“Yes,  O  Amata ;  they  wait  without,  by  the  border  of  the 
Sacred  Way.” 

“And  the  chair-bearers?” 

“I  see  them  lolling  in  the  sun  outside  under  the  laurels.” 

“Let  the  chair-bearers  come  in,  and  be  sure  that  their  feet 
are  clean.  One  lecticarius  stepped  upon  my  mantle  yesterday." 
Serious  pause. 

“Sister,  sits  my  head-dress  aright?” 

“The  veil  sits  w-ell.” 

“  But  does  the  purple  stripe  show  ?  ” 

“Yes,  though  the  whole  needs  clasping,  if  thou  wouldst  keep 
it  diadem-wise,  and  the  side-fillets  need  putting  to  rights,  like 
this  .  .  .  But  thy  breast — -wdiere  is  the  tw'ig  of  the  lucky 
lotus-tree?  Thy  brooch  has  broken  it.” 

“  No ;  T  remember  I  must  have  dropped  it  w'hen  I  was  carry- 
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I  ing  the  water  in  from  the  Egerian  spring  outside  the  Porta 
Capena ;  or  sw'eeping  out  the  shrine-room.” 

‘‘More  likely  when  thou  vvert  crushing  the  corn  for  the  salt 

i  cakes.” 

“Ay,  but  what  matters’?  At  last  we  are  going  to  the  best  seats 
in  the  theatre  this  afternoon.” 

“Nay,  foolish  one!  it  is  forbidden.  To-day  the  athletes  are 
naked.” 

Then  upon  my  fancy  came  uncannily  a  little  clear-fluting 
voice.  Was  it  from  the  lips  of  some  eight-year-old  Vestal 
novice  ? 

“May  I  have  my  lesson  now,  Feronia?” 

“Yes,  child,”  a  low,  resonant  response  came,  in  soft  and 
august  intonation.  It  must  be,  I  thought,  that  of  some  Eldest 
Sister,  perhaps  even  of  the  Vestalis  iMaxima ;  one  of  demeanour 
unspeakably  noble,  wdth  coronal  of  hair  rolled  severely  back  under 
the  five-banded  fillet ;  one  of  pose  leisurely  as  that  of  the  matron 
on  some  Etruscan  tomb ;  the  folds  of  her  raiment  simple  as 
an  early  Greek  charioteer’s. 

“Feronia,”  cried  the  childish  voice,  “why  do  we  use  such 
rough  old  black  cups  as  these,  wdth  the  star-ornaments  and 
spirals  on  their  sides,  instead  of  beautiful  new  smooth  ones?” 

“Because  we  are  not  only  keeping  safe  the  food  for  all  Borne, 
my  little  one;  but,  being  ourselves,  as  it  were,  the  memory  of 
Rome,  w’e  keep  to  the  old  pottery-w'are  of  the  village  w’e  came 
from  up  yonder  in  the  hills.  I  will  show  thee  some  day, 
when  thou  art  growm  up  and  very  good  indeed,  still  older 
pottery.  We  have  two  great  grave-jars  buried  and  hidden  aw^ay. 
One  is  sealed  and  the  other  open ;  and  in  them  is  the  little  olive- 
wood  figurine  of  Pallas  from  Troy,  with  the  other  six  Fatal 
Things,  upon  which  the  safety  of  Borne  hangs.” 

“Feronia,”  continued  the  small,  clear  voice,  “tell  me,  since 

thou  art  the  wdsest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Vestals - ” 

“Why  thinkest  me  the  most  powerful?” 

“I  heard  one  beggar  tell  another  to-day  that  a  prayer  to  the 
Gods  from  thee  will  call  back  to  the  City  any  runaway  slave, 
even  if  he  has  run  as  far  as  Veii.  Tell  me  now’  the  names  of 
the  other  Vestals  !  ” 

“Well,  Numisia  Maximilla  is  upstairs  in  the  bath  next  hei 
room  :  yonder  tall  lady  going  out  is  the  excellent  Flavia  Publicia  ; 
and  with  her  in  the  doorway,  stooping  down  to  stroke  the  cat, 
is  my  friend  Ccelia  Claudiana ;  and  yonder  little  fat  melancholy 
sister,  so  severe  and  plain  of  face,  is  Terentia  Flavola.  She 
needs,  and  will  obtain,  discipline.  I  am  afraid  she  has  eaten  too 
many  oysters  in  the  high  feast  with  the  flamens ;  and  sw’eet 
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snails,  boar’s  flesh,  and  fish  from  Cephalae  and  the  Lucrine  | 
Lake,  although  very  nice,  do  not  agree  with  her.” 

“But,  Feronia,  I  am  very  unhappy,  too.  I  do  not  like  my 
hair  being  cut  off,  and  I  hate  to  see  it  hanging  on  a  tree;  and 
I  miss  my  father’s  and  mother’s  house ;  and  I  have  no  dolls  to 
play  with  !  ” 

“Ah,  thou  shalt  have  better  dolls!  Hark!  I  will  give  thee 
on  the  Ides  of  May  a  new  puppet,  a  mannikin  made  out  of 
rushes  and  daubed  white  all  over !  We  shall  all  carry  them.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes,  and  thou  shalt  act  in  the  great  play  with  us  on  that 
day ;  and  throw  him  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Pons  Sublicius.” 

“But  why  throw  away  the  poor  thing?  ” 

“  Because  he  will  be  a  very  wicked  doll ;  and  thou  wilt  so  be 
purifying  the  City  of  evil  demons,  and  pleasing  the  waters  of 
Father  Tiber,  and  making,  too,  a  pretty  spell  to  bring  rain  for 
the  crops.” 

“It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  Vestal!  But  may  I  never 
see  dances  now,  like  those  our  slave-girls  used  to  dance?” 

“Dances!  Yes,  and  better.  Thou  shalt  see  the  Spring 
Dance  of  the  Priests  of  Mars,  yonder  in  the  Forum;  all  in 
their  bright-painted,  many-coloured  tunics,  and  short  cavalry 
coats ;  in  shining  helmets  and  breastplates  and  swords, 
all  pounding  on  their  shields,  and  singing  and  leaping  to 
rout  away  demons.  Yes,  and  (only  think  of  it!)” 

— here  the  voice  sank  to  an  impressive  whisper — “thou 
shalt  go  with  me  in  next  December  to  the  house  next  door, 
when  all  the  matrons  dance  round  the  Good  Goddess  and  the 
sweetest  citharists  play,  and  all  the  dancers  carry  flowers, 
but  wear  no  myrtles  (for  the  myrtle  belongs,  thou  knowest,  to 
Venus)  and  offer  up  to  the  Good  Goddess  a  little  black  pig.  No 
man  in  the  world,  not  even  the  Pontifex,  is  allowed  to  come  to 
it;  yet  thou  mayest  come,  and  see  great  secrets!  ” 

“Oh,  dearest  of  Vestals,  may  not  the  feast  be  moved  to  June? 

Do  have  the  feast  moved  to  June !  I  don’t  want  to  wait  six 
months  for  it.” 

“Listen,  Amata ;  I  will  tell  thee  a  story.  Once  upon  a 
time  we  Vestals  were  daughters  of  a  chief.  We  lived 
in  a  village  up  there — look — on  the  blue  Alban  mountains,  a 
rough  village  of  shepherds,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  village  the 
King  kept  a  wattled  hut  of  osiers,  plastered  over  with  mud  and 
skins,  and  steeply  thatched,  like  a  capanna  to-day;  and  this 
was  called  the  Hut  of  Fire— of  the  ‘  Imageless  Goddess  of 
footless  and  flickering  Fire.’  Everybody  loved  the  Hearth  Fire. 
Then  Fire  was  rare,  and  very  hard  to  come  by ;  priceless  also, 
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because  it  melted  white-hot  all  metals.  Our  holy  and  wonderful 
ancestors  of  these  villages,  long  before  the  time  of  Troy, 
were  taught  by  the  Cabiri,  and  by  the  Pelasgi  of  Asia 
Minor.  They  brought  Fire  with  them  to  Italy.  And  since  they — 
Osci,  Tusci,  Volsci — here  were  the  first  magic  fashioners  of  metals, 
they  became  great  warriors ,  and ,  above  all ,  spearmen ,  because  they 
could  make  javelins.  They  worshipped  the  Divine  Fire  ;  and  kept 
their  village  chief’s  daughters  to  tend  it,  while  the  men  were 
away  working  afield  or  at  wars,  so  that  every  householder  could, 
at  need,  take  his  burning  brand  from  the  common  Fire-Hut; 
and  they  adored  the  God  of  War  and  Death  under  the  form  of 
the  Javelin,  and  they  called  themselves  Men  of  the  Javelin, 
Quirites  (some  say  after  ‘  Quir,’  a  spear),  and  ‘  Mamertines,’ 
after  Mavors  the  War  God  (for  ‘  Mavors  ’  means  spear  also). 
That  is  why  in  the  Eegia  House,  just  across  the  street,  we 
always  keep  the  Two  Javelins  hanging  up  on  the  wall.  And  that 
is  why ,  when  thine  own  father  shall  give  thy  sister  in  affiance  of 
marriage,  he  wdll  part  her  hair  with  a  lance-point.  Eemember, 
child,  that  Ilia,  mother  of  Eomulns,  was  a  Vestal,  even  as  w^e ; 
and  be  proud  to  keep  safe  the  granaries  of  Eome !  and  be  a  true 
(laughter  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  is  our  spiritual  king, 
for  we  Vestals,  like  our  brothers  the  Mitred  Flamens,  stand 
for  all  Eome.  It  is  w^e  who  have  made  the  Eoman  asylum  and 
fortress,  of  corn-growers,  and  metal-workers,  and  spearmen,  for 
by  our  honouring  the  fires  of  Vesta  and  of  Vulcan,  we  keep 
mounded  full  our  granaries  yonder  with  the  white  grain  of  the 
Sun.” 

“But,  Feronia,  how  be  sure  we  came  from  inland;  and  that 
then,  in  old  times,  we  were  shepherds,  and  not  vine-dressers  or 
a  coast-dwelling  folk?” 

“Think,  child!  A  man  offers  his  god  the  best  meal  he  can. 
But  down  yonder,  at  the  rude  old  Volcanal  altar,  what  must  be 
given  to  Vulcan?  Only,  thou  knowest,  little  fresh-water  fishes 
like  the  maena  of  Tiber.  Never  the  big  salt-water  fish  from 
the  seashore  I  (though  the  sea  is  only  a  few  miles  away). 
Therefore  we  can  never  have  come,  I  think,  from  a  seafaring 
people,  but  were  driven  down  by  the  volcanoes  from  inland. 
Nor  were  we  vine-growers  then.  For  the  oldest  of  the  Gods  of 
Tjatium  is  Jove,  and  to  him  on  the  Alban  mountain  we  offer  only 
milk,  and  a  milk-white  heifer,  and  other  fruits — but  the  grape 
never  :  because  w’e  shared  with  him  our  best  as  wanderers  and 
shepherds  long  before  the  grape  was  brought  to  Italy  .  .  .” 

“Feronia,  if  a  Vestal  chance  to  meet  a  poor  criminal  in  the 
street  when  he  is  taken  out  to  he  hanged,  she  can  pardon  him — 
is  it  not  so?  ” 
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“Yes.” 

“And  wilt  thou  forgive  me,  too,  if  I  fall  fast  asleep  now?” 

“  My  sweetheart !  Was  then  the  lesson  too  long  for  the  little 
shorn  head?  Lay  it  here  in  my  lap,  and  sleep!  ”... 

The  colloquy  of  imagined  voices  faded  suddenly  as  the  whisper 
of  the  wind  over  the  Pincian  pines. 

As  they  spoke  I  kept  thinking,  half-mournful,  half -exultant— 
“0  Virgins,  Daughters  of  the  Sun,  how  world-wide  was  your 
w’orship,  though  ye  knew  it  not  I  In  Yucatan,  at  Delphi,  in 
Peru,  in  Persia,  during  the  same  centuries  w'ere  Orders  of  your 
very  Sisters,  tending,  too,  the  same  Sacred  Fire ;  Orders,  like  you, 
dedicated  to  splendour,  seclusion,  and  sternest  chastity.  And 
they,  like  you,  if  unfaithful,  slain,  shot  wdth  arrows,  burned,  ‘  cast 
into  the  lake  of  lions  ’  ;  or  buried  alive  in  the  Shameful  Field 
outside  the  City-wall.  Yes,  your  fellowship,  like  that  of  all  of 
ns  at  our  finest  tasks,  was  wider  than  ye  knew' !  ” 

I  w'ent  out  of  the  Vestals’  House,  and  stood  looking  down  into 
the  well-spring  of  Juturna. 

IV. 


THE  GARDENER. 

There  came  a  step  behind  me.  It  w'as  an  old  gardener  in  his 
light  blue  official  linen  suit,  a  man  grizzled  and  unconscionably 
tanned.  He  hobbled  towards  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  broom  ou 
shoulder,  doubtfully  eyeing  me.  At  last,  out- wearied  by  my 
vagaries  of  exploration,  he  slow'ly  turned  away  and  went  off  to 
take  his  midday^  siesta  in  the  shadow’  of  Santa  !\Iaria  Antiqua. 

It  was  now  noon  and  exceedingly  hot.  The  gardener  spread 
out  a  strip  of  matting  under  the  side  of  an  early  Christian 
sarcoph.agus,  rudely  carved  with  earlier  reliefs  of  Dionysus  and 
pursuing  nymphs.  On  the  matting  he  rolled  up  his  coat  for  a 
pillow,  lay  down,  and  covering  his  wrinkled  old  face  with  a 
red  handkerchief  fell  instantly  and  peacefully  asleep.  Faded 
frescoes  of  Byzantine  saints  on  the  w'alls  above  him,  and  a  little 
brass  crucifix  the  man  w'ore.  suddenly  reminded  me  that  this 
Sunday,  the  tw'enty-fourth  of  May,  was  that  appointed  for  the 
Beatification,  in  the  patriarchal  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  of  Scour 
Marie  Barat,  Foundress  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacre  Coeur.  From 
Spain,  Germany,  Poland,  and  even  Australia,  the  faithful  had 
journeyed  in  great  numbers  for  this  particular  ceremony,  and  a 
friend  had  kindly  procured  me  a  ticket  of  admission.  So, 
slipping  a  penitent  lira  into  the  palm  of  the  sleeping  gardener, 
I  went  back  for  the  last  time  to  gaze  on  the  magic  quadrilateral 
of  the  Niger  Ijapis  of  Bomulus,  before  reluctantly  leaving  the 
Forum. 
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At  four  o’clock  on  the  same  day  I  was  in  a  little  carriage 
listening  to  the  streams  of  other  people’s  wheels  rattling  up  the 
stone  pavements  round  the  colonnades  of  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter’s.  Behind  the  Piazza  we  stopped  at  the  “Door  of  St. 
Martha.”  To  black-robed  ushers  I  tendered  a  large  pink  ticket 
inscribed  “Q,”  and  was  escorted  by  a  halberdier  of  the  Vatican 
Guards  in  brilliant  wasp-coloured  costume,  with  steel  halberd 
and  white-plumed  steel  helmet,  into  the  tremendous  interior. 


V. 

THE  SCENE  IN  ST.  PETER’S. 

Instantly  there  came  upon  the  ear  a  curious,  very  fine  murmur 
of  hushed  traffic,  from  the  great  concourse  therein  closely  con¬ 
tained ;  a  sound  like  the  gathering  together,  by  some  world- 
engirdling  wind,  of  leaves  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  From 
that  sound  alone  one  blindfold  could  have  told  the  size  of  the 
building. 

Aloft  two  gigantic  sun-rays  travelled  slantwise  through  the  drum 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  dome  for  some  eighth  of  a  mile  down  the 
nave,  to  fall  at  last  apart  in  twin  pools  of  light  on  sombre 
moving  masses  of  pilgrims  just  within  the  western  doors. 

The  entire  previous  day  and  night  had  been  consumed  by  an 
army  of  workmen  merely  to  drape  in  red  and  yellow  hangings 
the  vast  pilasters  round  the  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel.  Now 
yellow  and  red  cloths  drooped  down  the  walls  on  every  quarter 
from  the  corniced  roof ;  and  under  the  roof -beams,  along  the 
giddy  inward  edge  of  the  cornice,  could  be  discerned  working 
the  minute  figures  of  electricians,  fly-like  in  smallness  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  height. 

On  the  central  floor  under  the  Dome  raised  tribunals  and 
sloping  platforms  to  left  and  right  were  packed  with  white-clad 
companies  of  young  girls  and  black-stoled  schools  of  nuns.  In 
the  cfowd  of  tens  of  thousands  a  narrow  open  lane  had  been  left 
for  the  expected  passage  of  the  Pope.  The  expanse  of  marble 
pavement  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  was  also  kept  open 
by  yellow,  black  and  red  halberdiers  of  the  mediaeval  Guard, 
strutting  about,  weapon-shaft  in  hand,  and  with  white-plumed 
helmets  undoffed  in  front  of  the  High  Altar. 

Across  this  slippery  open  expanse  one  had  to  pass,  painfully 
conscious  of  ringing  footsteps,  ushered  by  a  bland  and  white- 
wanded  Papal  Chamberlain  in  black  velvet  knee-breeches  and 
long  black  mantle,  with  many  jewelled  insignia  on  his  breast. 

Half  an  hour  of  suspense. 

z  z  2 
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Immediately  in  front  of  me  rose  under  the  Dome  the  four 
lofty  twisted  columns  of  Bernini,  wreathed  with  golden  vine-leaf 
trails,  and  sustaining  the  colossal  canopy  of  black  and  gilt 
marble  over  the  central  tomb  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  Within 
its  marble  balustrade  lay  the  open  space  of  the  confessio,  lighted 
by  the  perpetual  glimmer  of  ninety-five  cressets,  like  the  adoring 
souls  of  so  many  generations.  I  peeped  over  the  massive  balus¬ 
trade  round  the  altar,  and  saw  down  into  the  twilight  of  the 
central  vault  beneath  it.  Down  there  in  the  half-light  of  the 
vault,  in  the  very  midst  of  that  chief  Church  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,  visible,  but  secluded  from  the  crowds,  knelt  in  solitude 
a  great  white  Figure,  with  hands  outstretched  and  suppliant.  It 
was  that  of  Pius  VI.,  carven  by  Canova. 

All  this  soaring  and  magnificent  edifice  was  indeed  no  more, 
it  seemed,  than  the  exact  analogue  of  that  simple  Black  Stone, 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  morning.  Both  were  symbols  of  those 
immortal  Ideas  of  Heroism  and  of  Sacrifice,  round  which  alone 
the  greater  empires,  in  a  kind  of  crystallising  order  and  rhythm, 
are  forced  and  are  pleased  to  gather  themselves.  Must  not  the 
foundation-stone  of  each  enduring  State  he  a  tomb  that  becomes 
an  altar? 

And  what  essential  difference  lay  between  these  two  monu¬ 
ments?  The  ruder  and  more  ancient  was  enriched  by  a  longer 
flight  of  radiating  generations.  Its  discipline  had  first  taught 
European  men  to  distribute  fire,  water,  roads,  laws  and  armies. 
The  later  and  more  spiritual  State  had  owned,  and  owned  still, 
a  far  wider  incidence  of  dominion  in  the  world.  Certainly  the 
two  States,  both  founded  here,  were  now  by  the  odd  chance  of 
a  tr*aveller’s  day  of  vision,  most  strangely  juxtaposed. 

The  pilgrims  round  me  were,  I  saw,  from  all  countries,  bare¬ 
foot,  brown,  tonsured,  and  homely  figures.  Franciscans,  white 
Carmelite  friars  and  black  Dominicans,  simple  country  cur^s, 
bronzed  padres  from  Galicia  and  South  America ;  black-gowned 
French  seminarists,  Bohemian  students  in  yellow  with  brown- 
striped  girdles ;  Scotch  lads  in  violet  soutanes ;  Polish  scholars 
in  red  and  green ;  Greeks  and  Buthenians  in  their  livery  of  red 
and  blue.  All  these  new  young  Flamens,  new  young  Salii 
of  Mars,  were  assembled  for  this  festival  in  a  new  and  vaster 
Comitia.  In  warm-breathing  throngs  round  me  w^ere  black 
and  white  ranged  companies  of  girls  and  women  hooded,  man- 
tilla’d,  coiffed  and  deeply  veiled.  These,  too,  were  the  Vestal- 
hood  round  a  greater  Pontifex  Maximus. 

What  then,  in  the  lapse  of  intervening  ages,  had  changed?  Was 
this  concourse  merely  a  wdder  and  nobler  extension  of  the  Latin 
idea  of  a  ritual  State-Family,  gathering,  as  it  were,  round  the 
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hearthstone  Fire  of  the  whole  Christian  State?  No.  In  the  ga]i  of 
time  had  appeared  vital  differences  of  spirit.  The  new  Vestal- 
hood  was  one  not  of  splendour  but  of  poverty,  and  (to  take  but 
one  other  symptom)  there  was  a  new  humility  and  recognition 
of  love,  clear  in  many  of  these  pilgrim  faces. 

Nevertheless  I  will  admit  that  for  the  moment  one  could  not 
but  feel  keenly  the  identity  of  that  sweeping  and  unbroken 
lineage,  and  not  merely  the  lineage  of  ceremonial,  by  which  this 
latter  priesthood  and  Vestalhood  had  descended  from  the 
other. 

Even  the  building  in  which  we  stood  created  the  same 
impression.  For  this  great  half-pagan  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  is 
no  typically  Christian  edifice.  It  breathes  the  Latin  spirit  still. 
Its  architecture  is  rooted  in  Latium  and  Etruria.  Nothing  is 
here  of  the  airy  and  mystic  grace  of  Chartres  Cathedral  or  the 
delicate  glories  of  Bheims  or  Burgos.  For  in  Northern  and 
Western  Christendom  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  freely 
played;  and,  profoundly  influencing  Western  and  Teutonic  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Deity,  have  sublimated  the  architecture  of  our 
cathedrals.  But  in  the  chief  Latin  church  of  Borne  it  is  not  so. 
Here,  one  feels,  is  adored  not  the  spiritual  Immanent  Wisdom  to 
whom  the  Greeks  (who  gave  Christianity  all  its  Councils  and 
Creeds)  dedicated  their  imperial  Basilica  at  Constantinople ; 
rather,  here  is  realised  the  Latin  love  of  the  coloured,  the 
sensuous,  the  concrete,  the  definite;  here  the  fit  adoration  is  felt 
to  he  rather  of  the  rhythmic  order  of  a  Divine  Power,  built  round 
the  visible  tomb  of  one  known  apostolic  Man  ;  the  worship  of  a 
Divine  Judge,  not  immanent  in,  but  utterly  removed  from,  man. 
For  the  truly  native  Italian  deities  are  inhuman.  They  formed  no 
family  ties;  no  sonship.  marriage,  or  motherhood  was  theirs,  as 
among  the  light-flooded  assemblage  on  Olympus.  .\nd  the  Latin 
Jupiter,  on  his  shrouded  thrones  of  the  Capitoline  and  Alban 
Mounts,  was  above  all  Dictator  and  chief  orderer.  The  main  virtue 
of  his  servants  w’as  obedience.  His  service  was  material ;  his 
rites  often  rigorous  and  bloody.  The  Caesars  modelled  themselves 
upon  him  ;  he  has  also  left  his  stamp  upon  Latin  Christianity. 
And  there  is  much  that  is  racially  close  to  the  Oriental  and  to 
the  Semitic  in  the  Boman  blood,  the  Boman  pessimism,  the 
Roman  Caesarism. 

Hence  one  always  feels  in  St.  Peter’s  conscious  of  a  Supreme 
Judge  after  death,  an  inflicter  of  due  penalties,  an  Assessor  of 
Rewards;  a  Deufi  Ahsconditufi ,  sitting  remoter  than  Osiris, 
having  something  about  Him  of  the  darkness,  fluidity,  and 
mystery  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  deities,  like  the  dusky  Veiovis, 
or  the  sombre  twy-natured  Jove.  The  Greek  notions  of  a 
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heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love,  indw'elling  in  humanity,  have 
never  been  deeply  stressed  by  the  more  saturnine  theology  of 
Augustine  and  other  ruling  Latin  Fathers. 

But  if  the  Deity,  according  to  innate  Roman  ideas,  kept  Himself 
thus  cloudily  superhuman  and  apart,  all  the  more  need  had  the 
Roman  faithful  for  the  visible  presence  of  this  powerful  earthly 
Vicar. 

So  I  mused,  while  for  the  coming  of  this  Vice-gerent  of  the 
Church  we  pilgrims  were  patiently  waiting. 

VI. 

THE  POPE, 

When  would  his  Holiness  arrive? 

The  heat  of  the  seething  crowds  round  me  grew  intense. 
Stout  little  old  ladies  dressed  in  demure  black  had  in  their  excite¬ 
ment  clambered  without  a  qualm  to  the  top  of  balustrades 
around  the  side-altars,  and  were  balancing  themselves  in  rows, 
fanning  vigorously.  Parties  of  good  peasants,  burgesses, 
and  sturdy  farmers  from  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Castile  were 
mopping  their  brows  and  hoping  that  his  Holiness  would  pass 
soon.  Meanwhile  two  of  their  cures  were  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  in  front  of  me, 

"The  Soeur  Barat  ”  (he  was  whispering  about  the  Saint  to  be 
beatified),  "where  was  she  born?" 

"At  Tosigny,  in  Burgundy,”  said  the  other,  a  little  thickset 
Frenchman  proudly  ;  "that  was  in  1779  ;  she  founded  her  Order  in 
1800 — a  very  weakly  woman,  too,  I’m  told.  But  what  a  force  of 
goodness  and  ambition  !  ” 

"But  what  did  she  do  it  all  for?” 

"  She  wanted  to  govern  a  woman’s  society  for  girls’  education ; 
and  she  did  it,  too,  mon  Dieu!  Why,  by  1836,  that  fragile  little 
creature  had  set  going  thirty-six  foundations  out  of  the  eighty-six 
she  left  behind  her,  teaching  every  class  of  society,  and  then” 
— here  the  thickset  priest  lowered  his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper— 
“Leo  XII.  invited  her  to  Italy,  to  open  a  convent  under  the 
Pincian  here ;  and  though  she  nearly  died  twice  on  the  journey, 
she  did  set  up  the  convent  at  Trinity,  dei  Monti.” 

While  he  was  saying  this  I  saw  rise,  far  away  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd,  and  above  the  distant  choir-screen,  the  red  sleeve 
of  the  conductor  of  the  choir.  It  rose  to  beat  time.  Chanting 
began.  Instantly  the  vast  sides  of  the  transept  and  chancel 
were  illumined  by  thousands  of  mellow  electric  lights.  In¬ 
numerable  chains  of  crystal  candelabra,  hanging  six  on  each 
rope,  depended  from  the  cornices  all  round;  and  now  the  figures 
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of  the  electricians,  small  as  flies  on  the  ceiling,  were  still  more 
eerily  visible.  Traceries  of  brilliant  electric  flame  burst  out  and 
rail  over  the  monstrous  yellow  and  red  draperies  and  the  pictured 
standards  of  the  chancel,  spreading  a  Milky  Way  of  minute  points 
of  light  high  above  the  living  and  trembling  wax  candles  just 
round  the  most  distant  altar.  In  the  midst  of  this  powder  of 
stars,  and  above  the  altar,  now  shone  out  a  great  lighted  picture, 
the  figure  of  the  beatified  nun,  Marie  Barat. 

Another  long  pause.  A  cardinal  flitted  by,  with  two  prelates 
in  birettas,  violet  and  lace,  to  disappear  into  the  mysterious 
sidc-chapel  whence  the  Pope  was  to  issue. 

Halberdiers,  chamberlains,  and  Vatican  Guards  moved  about 
uneasily.  Had  any  accident  befallen? 

The  Pope’s  private  secretary  (I  was  told)  had  on  the  previous 
day  received  a  number  of  anonymous  threats  from  socialisii 
threatening  him  with  assassination  during  the  ceremony.  The 
Pope  himself  had  treated  the  threats  with  stoic  indifference. 

Suddenly,  from  very  far  off,  came  a  disturbing  and  indefinable 
rustle,  as  it  were  like  the  dropping  of  mast  in  a  beechwood, 
or  the  mimic  clatter  and  gallop  of  some  fairy  cavalcade  behind 
the  scenes  at  a  pantomime.  People  looked  inquiringly  at  each 
other,  but  no  one  in  the  dense  crowd  could  make  out  whence 
the  noise  came.  Everybody  craned  necks,  everybody  strained 
ears.  A  distant  suppressed  humming  and  rattle  came  nearer, 
like  an  inflowing  tide.  Then  I  saw  swaying  along  on  a  golden 
lifted  chair,  above  the  bare  heads  of  the  kneeling  soldiers  and 
peasants,  the  white-headed  and  w^hite-robed  old  man;  a  bowed 
and  seated  figure,  like  one  kneeling  below  in  the  central  vault ;  a 
man  heavy-bodied,  round-shouldered,  with  square-boned,  pallid, 
obdurate,  honest  peasant  face.  The  eyes  were  frank,  and  very 
pale  grey,  the  brows  knitted  ;  a  weary,  kindly,  stubborn  face  under 
a  white  skull-cap.  He  rode,  swaying  along  between  the  snowy 
tribunes  filled  with  young  girls,  in  his  sacred  chair  of  cloth  of 
gold  with  swinging  golden  fringes,  on  crimson  litter-poles 
shouldered  by  twelve  Vatican  Guards.  As  he  passed,  not  an 
arm’s  length  away  from  me,  he  raised  in  salute  and  incessant 
benediction  two  fingers  of  one  signetted  hand,  signing 
hitherward,  thitherward,  even  upwards  towards  the  thronged 
galleries  of  the  Dome. 

It  was  certainly  a  strong  face.  As  Leo  XIII.  excluded  all 
Mexico  from  the  Poman  communion  till  the  Papal  dues  were 
paid  again  properly,  so  Pius  X.  will  exclude  the  Abbe  Loisy 
and  his  like  till  they  shall  have  paid  intellectual  tribute.  But 
was  it  the  face  of  an  initiator,  of  a  vital  person?  Or  no  more 
than  the  saintly  Occupant  of  a  Chair?  I  could  not  say. 
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The  Chair  passed.  Embroidered  on  its  Gothic  back  I  saw  the 
insignia  of  his  predecessor,  Leo  XIII. — a  cypress  and  star,  and 
fleur  de  lys  on  a  pale  blue  ground  of  silk ;  but  Man  and  Chair 
and  litter  I  knew,  had  come  down  from  the  Alban  Mount,  where 
they  had  paused  in  procession  from  Asia.  So  the  Pope  was 
borne  out  of  sight  toward  the  remoter  altar,  there  to  complete 
the  beatification  of  his  daughter.  And  the  brave  Soeur  Barat, 
Vcstalis  Maxima,  ascended  one  degree  in  her  celestial  journey 
toward  that  heroic  company,  the  twenty-seven  thousand  of  the 
canonised. 


VII. 

ON  THE  PIAZZA  D’ARMI. 

The  crowds  melted  out  of  St.  Peter’s.  But  Borne  that  day 
was  bent  on  leading  us  an  incredible  dance,  and  the  day  was  not 
over.  It  was  now  about  six  o’clock,  and  still  broad  daylight  on 
a  fine  cloudless  breezy  evening.  After  incense,  how  deliciously 
fresh  the  air  out-of-doors  blew  on  our  foreheads !  The  whole 
populace,  plebs,  socialists,  clericals,  and  patricians,  including 
the  host  of  pilgrims  who  had  watched  the  beatification,  were  now 
moving  amicably  and  cheerfully  together  on  foot  towards  a 
very  different  and  incongruous  spectacle  upon  the  Piazza  d’Armi. 
An  enclosure  of  tall  barriers  had  been  erected  under  the  Monte 
Mario  round  the  wide  flat  plain  used  for  manoeuvres  of  troops. 
I  pushed  through  these  barriers,  and  saw  within  a  lofty  shed, 
constructed  on  the  edge  of  the  green.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
spectators  were  already  standing  on  a  gently  sloping  bank  of 
turf  round  the  plain.  I  found  myself  next  the  automobile  con¬ 
taining  the  energetic  little  King  of  Italy ;  he  was  evidently  keenly 
interested.  Just  at  this  moment  out  of  the  great  shed  rolled  an 
extraordinary  structure  of  white  canvas  awmings,  like  a  gigantic 
bird  with  wheels  instead  of  feet,  and  with  an  awkward  lengthy 
tail,  that  obstinately  clung  to  the  ground. 

A  dozen  men  wheeled  it  forth.  The  petrol-engine  started 
with  a  prodigious  vibrating  noise,  so  loud  that  it  seemed  the 
very  air  must  explode  into  flame.  Suddenly  a  cool -faced  man 
in  a  grey  jersey  and  cap  clambered  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
machine,  seated  himself  in  a  box,  and  calmly  seized  the  tiller. 
It  was  Delagrange,  the  man  who  was  to  fly.  The  haulers  fell 
back,  and  the  w'hite  aeroplane  rushed  away  over  the  grassy  plain 
like  an  infuriated  dragon-fly  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
It  seemed  for  many  minutes  as  though  the  creature  w'ere 
hampered  by  its  tail.  Would  the  rear  pair  of  wheels  never  rise? 
It  canted,  veered  over,  and  stopped  dead.  There  was  a  shout 
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that  the  aeronaut  was  killed,  but,  no,  it  started  again,  gave  a 


couple  of  vast  bounding  leaps,  and  lo !  swam  gently  and  glidingly 
along  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  In  great  excite¬ 


ment  the  King’s  powerful  automobile  dashed  after  it  over  the 
turf,  and  in  another  motor  the  president  of  the  Aerostatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  pursued  it,  also  in  vain,  amid  the  mad 
applause  of  crowds. 

This  was  the  first  flight  of  an  aeroplane  in  Italy.  Garibaldi, 
in  his  tasselled  cap,  sate  on  his  metal  horse  on  the  crest  of  the 
Janicular  hill  looking  down  upon  the  feat,  so  astounding,  so 
belated  ;  and  the  Apostolic  Statues,  now'  crowning  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  were  also  among  the  spectators.  As 
I  follow’cd  w'ith  Zeiss  field-glasses  the  sweeping  and  electrically- 
kindled  flight  of  that  fragile  rushing  structure,  it  seemed  with  a 
roar  to  plunge  forward  as  many  thousands  of  years  into  the  future 
as  the  Forum’s  magic  black  pavement  of  marble  that  very 
morning  had  borne  me  backwards  into  the  past.  From  the  misty 
pastoral  of  the  early  Latian  ages,  from  the  House  of  Vestals, 
thence  through  the  mediaeval,  incense-vapoured  glory  of  a  Papal 
beatification  .  .  .  now'  forward — forward— w'ho  know's  how  far? 

VIII. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  ORACLE. 

In  the  tram  way -car,  going  homewards  that  evening  late,  came 
my  flash  of  the  promised  hope  and  inspiration.  I  had  been 
sitting  w'atching  at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  (to  complete  the  day’s 
whirligig  of  the  ages)  the  famous  tragedian,  Ermete  Novelli,  play 
in  succession  three  humorous  parts  :  a  shabby  rogue  of  an  hotel 
porter,  meticulously  gloved;  an  innocent  old  village  cure,  solilo¬ 
quising  over  his  lonely  coffee  ;  and  a  brocaded  eighteenth-century 
marquis,  at  marriage-intrigue,  flaunting  snuff-box  and  cane. 
Fevered  w'ith  the  spectacles  of  that  morning,  I  half-expected  the 
actor  next  to  change  into  some  white-stoled  Augur,  starting,  with 
eyes  aflame,  from  the  very  soil  over  which,  in  stalls,  we  sate. 
Thrice  would  he  wave  his  lifwis-wand,  and  menace  calamity, 
because  the  walls  of  the  theatre  w'ere  not  orientated  in  agreement 
W'ith  the  solar  path.  But,  no — it  was  going  homewards  that  the 
true  spark  of  insight  came. 

This  Second  Fire — from  w'hich  even  St.  Peter’s  must  seek 
its  illumination,  the  aeroplane  its  kindling  flashes,  the  magnetic 
tram w'ay -car  deflected  current,  gliding  through  tortuous  depths 
of  the  medifpval  city — this,  this  is  the  Flame  which  our  future 
Vestals  and  Flamens  must  be  set  to  guard,  and  above  all  to 
distribute  for  the  State. 
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1  saw  the  whole  ancient,  obstinate,  sponge-like  structure  of  j 
liuman  societies  permeated  (even  gold  can  be  permeated  by  i 
quicksilver)  by  the  liquid  of  a  new  idea.  I 

I  saw  Humanity  in  its  present  darkness,  disorder,  and  poverty 
gathering  round  Electricity  to  save  itself,  to  warm  itself — as  the 
first  men  in  the  immemorial  night  of  time — hairy,  famished, 
bloody  and  warm-hearted — gathered  at  some  cave-mouth  round 
the  first  Fire. 

Think  of  the  gratitude  and  awe  of  those  forgotten  men,  at  this  , 

flame  mystically  produced  by  friction,  transmitted  like  human  life,  j 

mirroring,  and  murmuring  at  their  feet  with,  the  soft  central  light  ! 
of  the  very  Sun.  Beside  the  magnitude  of  that  discovery  most 
later  inventions  shrivel  to  the  sorriest  toys.  Think  what  enhance-  ! 
rnent  of  the  powers  of  man  it  meant ,  to  grasp  the  powers  of  Fire ! 
Here  was  intensely  rapid  vibration  of  the  very  stuff  of  ourselves,  ' 
a  quickening  dance  of  molecules  in  which  the  body  of  man  must 
join,  which  shall  soften  his  food,  shape  his  metals,  and  make 
blithe  and  golden  his  cave.  It  helped  the  living  through  winters. 

It  welcomed  and  purged  and  did  away  with  the  dead.  It  pro¬ 
vided  the  most  vivid  sign  of  Godhead.  More,  and  above  all, 
it  made  possible  human  society.  The  first  camp-fire  turned 
a  family  of  brutes  into  a  village.  The  village-fire,  through  the 
discipline  of  its  mystery,  made  the  village  into  a  larger 
family.  Boman  religious  ritual,  ’imposing  a  rhythm  upon 
hordes  and  clans  through  ages,  drilled  away  all  dissonances 
and  ruled  and  unified  the  generations  into  a  solemn  march,  like 
a  stream  of  polarised  light.  Thus  the  village  family  became 
an  empire.  Well,  now  dawns  on  our  new  fragmentary  Nations 
a  new  Fire,  the  Second  Fire,  as  it  were  the  secret  soul  of 
the  other,  I  mean  Electricity.  This  rare  and  intimate  Force,  the 
stream  of  whose  luminosity  in  a  vacuum  betrays  the  very  creative 
Breath,  is  that  which  shall  gradually  solve  the  material  side  of 
half  our  social  difficulties,  and  transform  our  sorely-troubled 
civilisation.  It  will  assemble  the  Nations,  as  the  First  Fire 
assembled  the  tribes.  It  will  he  the  gradual  solvent  of 
poverty,  and  overcrowding,  and  disease.  For,  since  its 
essential  characteristic  is  that  it  can  be  distributed  to  any 
distance,  it  will  reach  every  citizen,  however  remote,  in  his 
moorland  farm,  or  lone  shieling.  It  will  scatter  the  cities 
and  factories  into  the  fields.  It  will  dispel  diseases.  It  will 
bring  not  only  warmth,  cleanliness  and  means  of  cookery  to  every 
cottager,  but  will  multiply  the  output  of  his  wheat  from  the 
ground.  Isolated  cottage-looms  will  begin  to  knock  and  weave 
again ;  and  factory  mothers  be  restored  to  their  unsuckled 
offspring,  and  to  the  spacious  sunny  privacies  of  Nature. 
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Let  a  special  Ministry  of  Electrical  Elnergy  be  called  into 
being,  to  become  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  the  ritual,  the 
Vestals  and  Elaniens,  to  guard,  provide,  and  distribute  the  New 
Fire. 

Such  a  ministry  may  give  back  the  whole  world  to  the  poor 
man. 

Yet  the  poor  man  may  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
«oul.  Will  the  new  Fire,  like  the  old,  not  serve  also  that 
which  utterly  transcends?  Yes,  it  will  declare  and  will  stand 
for  the  solidarity  and  all-prevailing  hope  of  the  Universe. 

To  arrive  near  the  elusive  nature  of  Electricity  (still  pro- 
foumlly  mysterious)  the  probing,  the  analysis  of  a  century  and 
a  half  has  been  needed.  Nature  has  had  to  be  questioned,  ques¬ 
tioned,  questioned,  by  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate  experiment. 
But  the  lips  of  the  Sphinx  wear  a  smile  at  last. 

The  electrical  chemist  has  been  digging  into  the  world  faster 
even  than  my  friend  Boni  into  the  Forum  :  and  his  process  has 
not  been  dissimilar.  It  has  been  that  of  slow  denudation. 

Envelope  after  envelope  has  been  stripped  off  the  atom,  mole¬ 
cule  and  particle  exposed,  till  at  last  the  cell  of  the  Thing-in-itself 
seems  laid  bare.  Naked  of  all  matter  whatsoever,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  vortex-unit  of  negative  electricity,  a  whirling  electron,  or 
vibrant  electric  charge. 

Nature  has  been  seized  between  microscope  and  telescope,  as 
between  a  giant  pair  of  compasses,  and  measured  off  on  the 
laboratory-table.  By  furious  processes  and  pressures  of  heat  and 
cold ;  by  stellar  and  solar  photography  ;  by  exposures  to  black 
light  and  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  aether,  Man  has  tortured  and 
dissected  the  whole  company  of  the  seventy-odd  Elements  of 
which  we  are  composed  till  they  have  lost  their  stability  of 
structure  and  crumbled  away  under  the  intense  gaze  of  the 
lens  of  the  brain.  Under  it  they  seem  to  phosphoresce ;  a 
sort  of  smoke  of  consciousness  rises  from  them ;  and  at  last 
a  fragment  of  radium  chloride  simulates  the  purely  con¬ 
scious  by  photographing  itself  by  its  own  light  in  complete 
darkness.  Unsatisfied  still,  Man  has  pursued  further  its  inner¬ 
most  atomic  life,  and  by  means  of  those  exploring  hounds,  the 
symbols  of  mathematics,  has  measured  the  velocity  of  the 
luminous  stream  of  electrons  as,  green  by  phosphorescent,  they 
batter  in  a  high  vacuum  the  glass  walls  of  the  vessel  that 
imprisons  them.  At  last  he  weighs  the  electrons  and  can  measure 
their  nethereal  undulations.  .  .  . 

That  Tibetan  desert,  the  map  of  the  Elements,  is  becoming 
clear.  Mendeleeff’s  majestic  Tables  of  the  Periodic  Law  are 
revealing  them,  rank  upon  rank,  like  a  hierarchy  of  the  seraphim, 
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orderly  responding  each  to  each,  in  due  degree,  octave  by  octave 
of  density,  each  according  to  its  tribe  and  family.  Mcndeleeff’s 
Tables  rise  into  sight  plain  as  the  stone  Tables  of  Moses. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  achieved? 

No  less  immense  a  task  than  that  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  two  Tables — the  gap  between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
consciousness. 

We  have  to  analyse  and  render  stable  our  instinctive  percep¬ 
tions  of  higher  vitality  which  we  call  morals  and  religion ;  the 
half-blind  instinctive  yearnings  of  humanity  towards  those 
moments  of  insight  which  have  bettered  its  communal  life  or 
quickened  its  individual  vitality. 

And  here  language  itself  lends  a  hint  to  widen  our  perceptions. 
Examine  the  phenomena  of  Fire,  of  Electricity,  of  Physical  Love, 
of  Artistic  Creation  and  Genius,  and  finally  of  the  Religious 
Consciousness,  and  we  are  compelled  ('so  close  and  intimate  are 
the  analogies  between  these  or  ders  of  phenomena)  to  use  the  same 
symbols  for  all ,  merely  interpreting  the  higher  and  more  complex 
by  the  lower  and  simpler ;  as  when  we  talk  of  “  passion  ”  as 
“  fire,”  or  religious  peace  as  “  light.”  Tier  above  tier,  each 
in  its  order  and  group,  these  respond,  as,  for  example,  the  Zero 
Group  of  helium,  neon,  argon,  krypton,  xenon,  each  in  its  rank 
of  atomic  weight  in  the  Tables  of  Mendeleeff.  Though  at  infinite 
distance,  the  groups  in  the  moral  order  respond  to  the  physical, 
as,  higher  yet,  the  religious  to  the  moral  phenomena.  The 
Table  expands.  The  gaze  of  man  lengthens.  The  barriers 
between  those  higher  Elements  are  also  consumed.  All  are  so 
nearly  akin  that  w^e  must  suspc'ct  these  orders,  evolved  each 
in  its  series,  to  be  (like  waves  of  dark-heat,  light,  and  electricity) 
merely  undulations  of  greater  or  lesser  wave-length,  but  of  the 
same  essential  aethereal  force.  The  difference  betieeen  them  is 
merely  that  of  differing  distances  between  succeeding  wnre- 
erests.  In  a  word,  the  invisible  light  of  the.  religious  conscious¬ 
ness.  at  the  very  centre  of  the  soul,  seems  to  be  the  human  phase 
of  inmost  vibrations  of  the  solid  universe  ;  a  universe  of  which 
the  end  seems  to  be  that  consciousness  shall  increase,  until 
all  shall  feel  with  all. 

Hail,  Electricity,  wearing  matter  as  a  garment!  Hail,  Second 
Fire,  pillar  by  night,  symbol  of  the  new  solidarity,  the  new 
religion,  of  mankind! 

Herbert  Trench. 
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XI. 

Refusals  in  Kussia  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  to-day. — Refusals  of 
military  service  destroy  all  governmental  order  based  on  violence. 

In  1818,  as  General  Mouravy6f  noted  in  his  Diary  : 

Five  serfs  from  the  Tambdf  Government  were  sent  to  the  Caucasus  for 
refusing  to  serve  when  taken  as  conscripts.  They  were  flogged  several  times 
with  the  knout  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet,  but  they  would  not  yield, 
and  always  made  the  same  reply  :  “  All  men  are  equal.  The  Emperor  is 
a  man  like  ourselves.  We  will  not  submit,  will  not  pay  taxes,  and 
especially  we  will  not  kill  our  brother  man  in  war.  You  may  cut  us  in 
pieces,  but  we  will  not  yield.  We  will  not  put  on  the  soldier’s  cloak;  we 
will  not  eat  soldiers’  rations;  we  will  not  be  soldiers.  We  will  accept  alms, 
but  we  want  nothing  from  the  Government.” 

Such  men  were  flogged  to  death,  or  tortured  in  prisons,  and 
everything  relating  to  them  was  carefully  kept  dark ;  hut  their 
number  continually  increased  during  the  century. 

Thus  : 

In  1827  Nikoldyef  and  Bogddnof,  of  the  Guards,  ran  away  from  military 
service  to  a  Raskblnik  (Dissenting)  Hermitage  arranged  by  the  townsman 
Sokolbf,  in  the  forest.  When  captured  they  refused  army  service  as  contrary 
to  their  convictions,  and  would  not  be  sworn  in.  For  this  conduct  the 
military  authorities  decided  to  make  them  run  the  gauntlet,  and  to  put 
them  in  a  Penal  Battalion. 

In  1830,  in  the  Peshehdnsk  District  of  the  Yarosldf  Government,  an 
unknown  man  and  woman  were  seized  by  the  local  police.  On  examination, 
in  reply  to  the  usual  questions,  the  man  stated  that  he  was  called  George 
Ivdnof,  did  not  know  where  he  came  from,  had  never  had  any  father, 
except  Christ  the  Saviour,  and  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  woman  gave 
similar  replies. 

At  the  Magistrate’s  Court,  after  admonition  from  the  priest,  these  people 
added  that  besides  the  one  Heavenly  King,  they  acknowledged  no  one  : 
neitlier  Emperor,  nor  civil  nor  spiritual  Government.  On  examination 
at  the  Law  Court  the  man  said  he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  did  nob 
acknowledge  any  spiritual  or  civil  authorities,  and  regarded  the  rulers  as 
renegades  from  the  laws  of  the  Christian  religion.  George  Iv4nof  was 
exiled  to  Solovetz  Monastery,  to  be  employed  as  a  workman;  but  for  some 
reason  he  was  kept  in  prison,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1839.  He  died  adhering  firmly  to  his  errors. 

In  1835,  in  the  Yarosldf  Government,  an  unknown  man  was  captured,  who 
called  himself  Iv4n.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  holy  saints, 
nor  in  the  Emperor,  nor  in  any  of  the  authorities.  By  the  Emperor’s  order 
he  was  sent  to  Solov4tz  Monastery,  to  be  employed  as  a  workman  during 
the  summer.  The  same  year,  by  Imperial  command,  he  was  sent  to  be  a 
soldier. 
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In  1849,  a  peasant  conscript  from  the  Moscow  Government,  Iv4n 
Shouroupof,  nineteen  years  of  age,  on  enrolment,  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
in  spite  of  all  coercion.  As  explanation  of  his  refusal,  he  said  that 
according  to  the  word  of  God  one  must  serve  God  alone,  and  that  he  there¬ 
fore  did  not  wish  to  serve  the  Tsar,  and  would  not  take  the  oath,  fearing 
to  perjure  himself.  The  authorities,  considering  that  to  lot  the  case  become 
known,  by  having  Shouroupof  tried,  would  do  harm,  decided  to  confine  him 
in  a  monastery.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  gave  the  following  decision  on 
the  report  of  Shourodpof’s  case  :  “  Let  this  recruit  be  sent  under  a  convoy 
to  Solovdtz  Monastery.”* 

Such  are  some  of  the  individual  cases  that  got  into  print— 
a  minute  fraction  of  all  the  people  in  Russia  who  have  considered 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith 
with  obedience  to  governmental  authority. 

Whole  communities  with  many  thousand  members,  admitting 
the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  order  of  things  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  existed  during  last  century,  and  many  such 
communities  exist  now  :  Molokdns,  Jehdvists,  Hliste,  Skopte, 
Old  Believers,  and  many  others,  who  for  the  most  part  conceal 
their  non-acceptance  of  governmental  authority,  but  consider 
it  to  come  from  the  source  of  all  evil — the  Devil.  Especially 
noticeable  and  strong  in  their  direct  denial  of  the  governmental 
authorities,  in  the  last  century,  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
Doukhobdrs,  of  whom  some  thousands,  in  spite  of  all  persecution, 
held  to  the  truth  and  migrated  to  America. 

The  number  of  people  acknowledging  the  incompatibility  of 
Christianity  with  obedience  to  the  Government,  has  continually 
increased ;  and  in  our  time  (especially  since  the  Government 
introduced  the  demand,  most  obviously  contrary  to  Christian 
teaching — that  of  conscription  for  all)  the  antagonism  between 
a  Christian  understanding  and  the  Governmental  order  has 
begun  to  appear  more  and  more  often. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time,  ever  more  and  more  young  men 
refuse  military  service,  and  prefer  to  endure  the  cruel  torture 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  rather  than  be  false  to  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  law  of  God. 

I  happen  to  know  some  dozens  of  men  in  Russia,  some  of 
whom  have  completed  their  heavy  martyrdom  for  the  faith,  and 
some  of  whom  are  still  in  prison.  Here  are  the  names  of  some 
of  those  who  have  suffered  :  Zalubdvsky,  Ldbin,  Makeyef, 
Drdhzin,  Izumtchenko,  Olhovlk,  Seredd,  Farafdnof, 
Egdrof,  Ganzha,  Akdulof,  Dymshitz,  fvtchenko,  Bezverhy, 
Tchdga,  Shevtchouk,  Bourof,  Gontcharenko ,  Zaharof,  Tregdubof, 
V61hof,  Slobddinuk,  Mirdnof,  Bougdef,  Tchdlyshof,  Menshikof, 
Reznikdf,  Ryshkdf,  Koshevdy.  Of  those  now  in  prison  I  know : 

(1)  From  M.  Kolkin’a  Exiles  and  Prisoners  in  Solovitz  Monastery. 
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Ikonnikof,  Kourtsh,  Varndvsky,  Shnydkin,  Molosay,  K6udrin, 
Pantchenkof,  Deryabin,  Kalatchef,  Bdnnof,  Zinkltchef,  Mar- 
tchenka,  and  Prozretsky. 

I  also  know  of  such  men  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Servia, 
Bulgaria,  Holland,  and  France.  There  are  particularly  many 
of  them  in  Bulgaria. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Similar  refusals  occur,  on  the  same  grounds, 
in  the  Mohammedan  world  also,  in  Persia  among  the  Babists, 
and  among  Russian  Mohammedans  in  the  sect  called  “God’s 
Regiment.” 

The  ground  for  these  refusals  is  one  and  the  same — most 
natural,  inevitable  and  indisputable;  it  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  religious  law  rather  than  the 
State  law,  when  these  conflict.  The  State  law,  in  its  demand 
of  military  service  :  that  is,  of  readiness  to  slay  at  the  will 
of  others,  cannot  but  be  contrary  to  all  religious-moral  law, 
which  is  always  founded  on  love  to  one’s  neighbour,  like  all 
religious  teachings,  not  only  Christian,  but  also  Mohammedan, 
Buddhist,  Brahminist,  and  Confucian. 

The  strictest  definition  of  the  law  of  love,  excluding  any  kind 
of  exception,  which  Christ  expressed  1900  years  ago,  is,  in  our 
time,  recognised  by  the  most  morally  sensitive  people  of  all 
religions,  and  this  no  longer  as  a  result  of  following  Christ,  but 
by  their  own  direct  cognition  of  its  truth. 

Yes,  this  is  the  only  means  of  salvation. 

At  first  it  seems  as  though  the  refusals  of  military  service 
are  special  cases,  relating  only  to  military  service;  but  this 
only  seems  so.  For  these  refusals  are  not  accidental  actions 
evoked  by  special  circumstances.  These  refusals  are  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  real  and  sincere  acceptance  of  a  religious  teaching. 
And  such  acceptance  naturally  destroys  the  whole  order  of  life 
based  on  principles  that  clash  with  it  and  are  contrary  to  it. 
It  destroys  the  existing  order  of  things,  because  if  men,  under¬ 
standing  that  participation  in  violence  is  incompatible  with 
Christianity ^  will  not  go  as  soldiers,  as  tax-collectors,  as  Judges, 
as  jurymen,  as  policemen,  or  as  any  sort  of  officials,  clearly  the 
violence  from  which  the  people  now  suffer  will  no  longer  exist. 

XII. 

The  mental  conrlition  of  the  refusers  (shown  in  their  letters). — The  mental 
condition  of  the  doers  of  violence. — ^No  question  whose  the  victory  will  be. — 
Alexandre  Dumas  on  the  approaching  spiritual  revival. — The  only  salvation 
lies  in  the  recognition  in  life  of  love  as  the  supreme  law. 

But  what  can  those  hundreds,  thousands,  or  let  us  even  say 
hundreds  of  thousands,  of  insignificant,  powerless,  ruined  people 
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do,  against  the  whole  enormous  number  of  men  bound  by  the 
Government  and  armed  with  all  the  mighty  weapons  of  violence? 
The  struggle  seems  not  merely  unequal,  but  impossible. 

And  yet  the  result  of  this  struggle  is  as  certain  as  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle  between  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  dawn  of 
morning. 

This  is  what  one  of  the  young  men  now  imprisoned  for 
refusing  military  service  writes  : 

Sometimes  I  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  sentinels,  and  I  smile 
sincerely  every  time  they  say  to  me:  “Ah,  fellow-countryman,  it’s  a  pity 
your  youth  should  all  be  passed  in  confinement!  ”  "  What  does  it  matter?  ” 

I  reply.  “  Is  not  the  end  the  same  for  us  all?  ”  “  Yes,  that’s  true  enough; 
but  you’d  be  all  right  in  the  squad,  if  you  served.’’  “  But  I  have  a  quieter 
life  here  than  you  have  in  the  squad.’’  “  Ah,  yes,  I  daresay!  ’’  they  reply 
ironically;  “It’s  not  much  good  though!  You  are  in  here  for  the  fourth 
year  now.  Had  you  served,  you  would  have  been  back  at  home  long  ago; 
but  as  it  is,  when  will  they  release  you?  ’’  “  But  what  if  I’m  all 

right  here?’’  I  say,  and  they  shake  their  heads  and  say,  “It’s  queer!’’ 
and  it  sets  them  thinking. 

The  same  kind  of  conversation  goes  on  between  me  and  the  comrades 
in  my  cell,  who  are  soldiers.  One  of  them,  a  Jew,  says  to  me  :  “It  is 
wonderful !  You  have  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  are  almost  always  cheerful 
and  in  good  spirits!  ’’  And  if  one  of  them  in  the  cell  gets  downhearted, 
the  others  say  to  him  :  “  Eh!  You  have  hardly  had  time  to  get  seated, 
and  are  already  in  the  dumps.  You  should  look  at  Father  ’’  (so  they  have 
nicknamed  me,  on  account  of  my  little  beard).  “  See  how  long  he’s  been 
here,  and  still  he  keeps  gay!  ’’  And  so  one  word  leads  to  another,  and  a 
conversation  begins.  Sometimes  we  just  chat,  but  sometimes  we  start  a 
serious  talk  :  about  God,  life,  and  all  that  interests  us.  Sometimes  one  of 
them  tells  about  his  life  in  the  village,  and  I  feel  so  happy!  And,  on  the 
whole,  my  life  is  not  so  bad.” 

And  this  is  what  another  writes  : 

“  I  cannot  say  that  my  inner  life  is  always  the  same.  There  are  momenta 
of  weakness,  and  moments  of  joy. 

At  present  I  am  feeling  well;  but  yet  it  needs  much  strength  to  look 
serenely  on  all  one  comes  across  in  prison.  Then  one  tries  to  look  deeper 
into  the  matter,  and  assures  oneself  that  it  is  all  happening  in  an  instant 
of  time,  and  that  more  strength  has  been  given  me  than  is  needed  for  this 
case,  and  joy  lights  up  one’s  heart,  and  one  forgets  all  tliat  has  happened. 
Thus,  in  internal  struggle,  life  goes  on. 

This  is  what  a  third  writes  : 

On  March  28th  I  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  five  years,  five  months,  and 
sue  days’  imprisonment.  You  would  not  believe  how  light  and  glad  I  felt 
after  the  trial :  just  as,  after  carrying  a  heavy  load,  one  feels  the  relief  of 
putting  it  down,  so,  after  the  trial,  I  felt  light  and  brisk;  and  I  hope 
always  to  feel  as  well. 

Not  such  is  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  employ 
violence,  submit  to  it,  and  share  in  it.  Those  thousands  and 
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millions  of  men,  instead  of  the  feeling  of  love  for  one’s  brother, 
natural  and  proper  to  man,  feel  towards  everybody,  except  a 
small  circle  of  similarly  minded  people,  only  hatred,  condemna¬ 
tion  and  fear ;  and  they  so  deaden  in  themselves  all  human 
feeling  that  the  slaying  of  their  brothers  seems  to  them  a 
condition  necessary  for  their  well-being. 

“You  speak  of  the  cruelty  of  the  executioners!  But  what  is 
one  to  do  with  these  scoundrels?  ”  say  the  Russian  Conserva¬ 
tives.  “In  France,  tranquillity  was  obtained  after  I  forget  how 
many  thousands  had  been  beheaded.  Let  them  stop  loading 
and  throwing  bombs,  and  then  we’ll  stop  hanging  them  !  ’’ 

With  similar  inhuman  cruelty  the  Revolutionary  leaders 
demand  and  desire  the  death  of  the  rulers ;  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  workmen  and  agricultural  labourers  demand  the  death 
of  the  capitalists  and  land-owners. 

These  people  know  they  are  not  doing  what  is  natural  and 
right,  and  they  are  afraid,  and  lie,  and  try  to  arouse  in 

themselves  hatred,  lest  they  should  see  the  truth.  They 
deaden  the  truth  that  lives  in  them  and  appeals  to  them ; 

and  they  unceasingly  suffer  the  cruellest  pangs  of  mental 
distress. 

The  first  group  (the  Non-Resisters)  know  they  are  doing  what 
is  natural  to  all  men,  doing  that  towards  which  humanity  moves, 
and  what  invariably  gives  felicity  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
all.  The  others  (the  users  of  violence),  however  they  may  try 
to  hide  it  from  themselves,  know  that  they  are  doing  what  is 
unnatural  and  repugnant  to  humanity — what  mankind  is  more 
and  more  abandoning — and  what  causes  suffering  both  to 

individuals  and  to  people  in  general,  and  to  the  doers  most 

of  all.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  consciousness  of  lack  of 
liberty,  fear,  and  secrecy;  on  the  other  side  is  freedom,  peace, 
and  frankness.  On  the  one  side,  lack  of  faith;  on  the  other, 
faith.  On  the  one  side,  falsehood;  on  the  other,  truth.  On 
the  one  side,  hatred;  on  the  other,  love.  On  the  one  side,  the 
outlived,  painful  past;  on  the  other,  the  coming,  joyful  future. 

Then  how  can  it  be  doubtful  which  side  will  conquer? 

w'onderful  truth  was  expressed  by  a  now  deceased  French 
author,  who  wrote  this  wonderful  and  inspired  letter  : 

The  soul  never  so  harassed  man,  never  so  dominated  him,  as  it  does 
to-day.  It  is  as  though  it  were  in  the  air  we  all  breathe.  The  few  isolated 
souls  that  had  separately  desired  the  regeneration  of  society  have,  little 
by  little,  sought  one  another  out,  beckoned  one  another,  drawn  nearer,  united, 
comprehended  one  another,  and  formed  a  group,  a  centre  of  attraction, 
toward  which  others  now  fly  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  like  larks 
towards  a  mirror.  They  have,  as  it  were,  formed  one  collective  soul,  so 
that  men  in  future  may  realise  together,  consciously  and  irresistibly,  the 
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approaching  union  and  steady  progress  of  nations  that  were  but  recently 
hostile  one  to  another.  This  new  soul  I  find  and  recognise  in  events 
seemingly  most  calculated  to  deny  it. 

These  armaments  of  all  nations,  these  threats  their  representatives  address 
to  one  another,  this  recrudescence  of  race  persecutions,  these  hostilities 
among  compatriots,  and  even  these  youthful  escapades  at  the  Sorbonne, 
are  all  things  of  evil  aspect,  but  not  of  evil  augury.  They  are  the  last 
convulsions  of  that  which  is  about  to  disappear.  The  social  body  is  like 
the  human  body.  Disease  is  but  a  violent  effort  of  the  organism  to  throw 
off  a  morbid  and  harmful  element. 

Those  who  have  profited,  and  expect  for  long  or  for  ever  to  continue 
to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  are  uniting  to  prevent  any  modification 
of  existing  conditions.  Hence  these  armaments,  and  threats,  and  persecu¬ 
tions.  But  look  carefully,  and  you  will  see  that  all  this  is  quite  superficial. 
It  is  colossal,  but  hollow.  There  is  no  longer  any  soul  in  it — the  soul 
has  gone  elsewhere;  these  millions  of  armed  men  who  are  daily  drilled 
to  prepare  for  a  general  war  of  extermination,  no  longer  hate  the  men 
they  are  expected  to  fight,  and  none  of  their  leaders  dares  to  proclaim  this 
war.  As  for  the  appeals,  and  even  the  threatening  claims,  that  rise  from 
the  suffering  and  the  oppressed,  a  great  and  sincere  pity,  recognising  their 
justice,  begins  at  last  to  respond  from  above. 

Agreement  is  inevitable,  and  w’ill  come  at  an  appointed  time,  nearer  than 
is  expected.  I  know  not  if  it  be  because  I  shall  soon  leave  this  earth,  and 
the  rays  that  are  already  reaching  me  from  below  the  horizon  have  disturbed 
my  sight,  but  I  believe  our  world  is  about  to  begin  to  realise  the  words, 

“  Love  one  another,”  without  however  being  concerned  whether  a  man  or  a 
God  uttered  them.  {Dumas  fils.) 

Yes,  in  this,  and  only  in  this  fulfilment  in  life  of  the  law  of 
love  (not  in  a  limited,  but  in  its  real  meaning,  as  the  supreme 
law  which  admits  of  no  exceptions) — in  this  alone  lies  salvation 
from  the  terrible  and  ever  more  calamitous  and  apparently 
hopeless  condition  in  which  the  nations  of  Christendom  now 
find  themselves. 

XIII. 

Former  writings,  foretelling  a  spiritual  awakening  that  would  liberate 
men  from  the  rule  of  force. — That  aw'akening  has  come. 

“A  terrible  weight  of  evil  is  hanging  over  the  people  of  the 
earth,  and  presses  upon  them,”  wrote  I,  fifteen  years  ago. 
‘‘Those  standing  under  this  weight,  and  more  and  more  crushed 
by  it,  seek  ways  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

‘‘They  know  that  with  their  united  strength  they  could  lift 
the  weight  and  throw  it  off,  but  they  cannot  agree  to  undertake 
it  all  together,  and  each  one  stoops  lower  and  lower,  to  let  the 
weight  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  others.  So  the  weight 
presses  down  more  and  more,  and  would  have  long  since  crushed 
them,  were  it  not  for  those  who  are  guided  in  their  actions  not 
by  considerations  of  the  external  results  of  their  actions,  but 
only  by  an  inner  accord  between  their  conduct  and  the  voice 
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of  conscience.  And  such  men  have  existed  and  still  exist— 
Christians — for,  in  place  of  an  external  aim  (for  the  attainment 
of  which  the  consent  of  everybody  is  required)  to  set  oneself 
an  inward  purpose  (to  attain  which  no  one’s  consent  is  needed) 
is  the  essence  of  true  Christianity.  And  therefore  deliverance 
from  the  slavery  in  which  people  are  living,  impossible  for 
ordinary  men,  has  come  and  is  coming  only  through  Chris¬ 
tianity — only  by  exchanging  the  law  of  violence  for  the  law  of 
love. 

‘“The  aim  of  life  in  general  cannot  be  fully  known  to  you,’ 
says  the  Christian  teaching  to  each  man,  ‘  and  only  seems  to 
you  like  an  ever  greater  and  greater  approximation  towards  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  But  the  aim  of  individual  life  is  certainly  known  to 
you,  and  consists  in  attaining  in  yourself  the  greatest  perfection 
of  love,  necessary  for  the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
And  this  aim  is  always  known  to  you  and  is  always  attainable.’ 

“  ‘  You  may  not  know  the  best  individual  external  aims  : 
barriers  may  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  realisation ;  but  the 
advance  towards  inward  perfecting,  and  the  increase  of  love  in 
oneself  and  in  others,  cannot  be  stopped  by  anything  or  anybody. 

“  ‘  And  it  is  only  necessary  for  man  to  set  himself  (instead 
of  a  false,  external,  social  aim)  this  one  true  undoubted  and 
attainable  inner  aim  of  life,  and  all  the  chains  by  which  he 
seemed  to  be  helplessly  bound  will  immediately  fall  to  pieces, 
and  he  will  feel  perfectly  free.  .  .  .’ 

“A  Christian  liberates  himself  from  the  State  law  by  not 
requiring  it  for  himself  or  for  others ;  considering  human  life 
to  be  better  secured  by  the  law  of  love  which  he  acknowledges, 
than  by  the  law  upheld  by  violence.  .  .  . 

“To  a  Christian  who  has  recognised  the  demands  of  the  law 
of  love,  all  the  demands  of  the  law  of  violence  not  only  cease 
to  be  binding,  but  present  themselves  as  human  errors  which 
must  be  exposed  and  abolished.  .  .  . 

“The  profession  of  Christianity  in  its  real  meaning,  including 
Non-Resistance  to  evil  by  violence,  frees  men  from  all  external 
power.  But  it  not  only  frees  them  from  external  power,  it 
also  gives  them  the  possibility  of  attaining  that  amelioration 
of  life  which  they  vainly  seek  to  attain  by  changing  the  external 
forms  of  life,  though  changes  in  external  forms  are  always  merely 
consequences  of  a  changed  consciousness ;  and  life  is  only  made 
better,  in  so  far  as  such  changes  are  founded  on  a  change  of 
consciousness. 

“.Ml  external  changes  in  the  forms  of  life,  not  having  a 
change  of  consciousness  at  their  base,  do  not  improve  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  people,  but  generally  make  it  worse.  It  was  not 
the  Government’s  decrees  that  stopped  child-beating,  torture, 
and  slavery,  but  a  changed  consciousness  in  men  made  these 
decrees  inevitable.  And  life  improved  only  in  so  far  as  it  rested 
on  the  altered  consciousness;  that  is,  in  as  far  as  the  law  of 
violence  was  replaced  in  men’s  consciousness  by  the  law  of 
love. 

“People  think  that  if  a  change  of  consciousness  influences 
the  forms  of  life  the  contrary  must  also  be  true ;  and  as  to 
direct  their  activity  to  external  changes  is  pleasanter  (the 
effect  is  more  evident)  and  easier,  they  therefore  always 
prefer  to  direct  their  strength  not  to  changing  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  to  changing  forms ;  and  therefore  for  the  most 
part  they  occupy  themselves  not  with  the  essential  matter, 
but  only  with  its  semblance.  The  external,  restless,  useless 
activity  which  consists  in  establishing  and  adapting  the  external 
forms  resulting  from  the  state  of  consciousness,  hides  from 
men  that  essential,  inner  activity  which  alone  can  ameliorate 
their  lives.  And  this  superstition,  more  than  anything  else, 
hinders  the  general  amelioration  of  human  life. 

“A  better  life  can  only  come  when  the  consciousness  of  man 
is  altered  for  the  better ;  and  therefore  all  the  efforts  of  those  who 
wish  to  improve  life  should  be  directed  to  changing  their  own 
and  other  people’s  consciousness. 

“Christianity  in  its  real  meaning  (and  only  that  kind  of  Chris¬ 
tianity)  frees  people  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  live  in  our 
times,  and  alone  makes  possible  a  real  improvement  in  their 
life,  individually  and  collectively. 

“It  would  seem  clear  that  only  real  Christianity,  excluding 
violence,  gives  salvation  to  each  separate  individual,  and  that  it 
also  gives  the  possibility  of  improving  the  collective  life  of 
humanity  ;  but  people  could  not  accept  this,  till  life  under  the  law 
of  violence  had  been  fully  tried  and  until  the  field  of  the  delusions, 
cruelties,  and  sufferings  of  Governmental  life  had  been  explored 
in  all  directions. 

“It  is  often  cited  as  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  falseness, 
and  especially  of  the  impracticability  of  Christ’s  teaching,  that 
having  been  known  to  men  for  1900  years,  it  has  yet  not  been 
accepted  in  its  full  meaning,  but  only  externally  :  ‘  If,’  people 
say,  ‘  it  has  been  known  for  so  many  years,  and  yet  has  not 
been  accepted  as  guidance  for  the  lives  of  men,  if  so  many 
martyrs  and  confessors  of  Christianity  have  perished  uselessly 
without  changing  the  existing  order  of  things — that  evidently 
shows  the  teaching  to  be  untrue  and  impracticable.’ 

“To  say  and  think  this,  is  like  saying  and  thinking  that  if  a 
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seed  that  has  been  sown,  instead  of  at  once  giving  blossom  and 
fruit,  lies  and  decomposes  in  the  ground,  that  is  a  sign  that  the 
seed  is  not  good  and  fertile,  and  therefore  must  and  should  be 
stamped  down. 

“That  on  its  appearance  the  Christian  teaching  was  not  at 
once  accepted  in  its  full  meaning,  but  was  accepted  only  in  an 
external,  perverted  form,  was  both  unavoidable  and  necessary. 

“A  teaching  destroying  the  whole  then-existing  order  of 
things  could  not  have  been  accepted  on  its  first  appearance  in 
its  full  significance,  but  could  be  accepted  only  in  an  external, 
perverted  form. 

“Men — the  great  majority  of  men — were  not  capable  of 
understanding  Christ’s  teaching  spiritually.  They  had  to  be 
brought  to  understand,  by  experience  which  made  their  own 
bones  ache,  that  every  deviation  from  the  teaching  leads  to 
destruction. 

“The  teaching  was  accepted,  inevitably,  as  the  external  wwship 
of  a  deity,  replacing  paganism,  and  life  continued  to  go  on  and 
on,  along  heathen  lines.  But  this  perverted  teaching  was 
insei)arably  bound  up  w’ith  the  Gospel ;  and  the  priests  of  pseudo- 
Christianity,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  could  not  hide  from 
men  the  essence  of  the  true  teaching,  which,  against  their  will, 
unrolling  bit  by  bit  before  men’s  eyes,  entered  their  conscious¬ 
ness. 

“For  eighteen  centuries  this  double  w'ork,  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive,  has  gone  on  :  on  the  one  side,  the  removal  of  people 
further  and  further  from  the  possibility  of  a  good  and  reasonable 
life;  and  on  the  other,  the  greater  and  greater  elucidation  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  teaching. 

“And  in  our  day  it  has  come  to  this,  that  real  Christianity, 
formerly  understood  only  by  a  few  men  gifted  wnth  vivid  religious 
feeling,  has  now',  in  some  of  its  manifestations  (in  the  guise 
of  Socialist  doctrines),  become  a  truth  within  the  reach  of  the 
simplest ;  while  the  life  of  the  community  at  every  step  runs 
counter  to  this  truth  in  the  coarsest  and  most  evident  way.  .  .  . 

“The  position  of  mankind  in  Fjurope,  wdth  land  held  as  private 
property,  with  taxation,  a  priesthood,  prisons,  guillotines,  forts, 
cannon,  dynamites,  milliardaires  and  beggars,  seems  terrible 
indeed.  But  this  only  seems  so.  For  all  these  horrors  which 
arc  being  committed,  and  those  which  we  expect,  are  being 
committed,  or  prepared,  by  ourselves.  Not  only  may  all  this 
not  be,  but,  to  accord  with  the  present  condition  of  human 
consciousness,  it  ought  not  to  be.  Power  lies  not  in  the  forms 
of  life ,  but  in  human  consciousness ;  and  human  consciousness 
is  now  in  a  highly  strained  condition,  drawm  in  two  opposite 
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directions  by  a  palpable  inconsistency.  Christ  said  he  had 
conquered  the  world,  and  He  really  conquered  it.  The  evil  of 
life,  however  terrible  it  may  be,  no  longer  really  exists,  for  it  no 
longer  dominates  the  consciousness  of  men. 

“The  growth  of  consciousness  proceeds  steadily,  not  by  leaps 
and  bounds ;  and  one  can  never  see  the  line  which  divides  one 
period  of  the  life  of  mankind  from  another,  and  yet  there  is 
such  a  line,  just  as  there  is  a  dividing  line  between  childhood 
and  youth,  winter  and  spring,  etc.  Or,  if  there  he  no  exact 
line,  there  is  a  transition  period;  and  mankind  in  Europe  is  at 
present  passing  through  such  a  transition  period.  All  is  ready 
for  the  step  from  one  condition  to  another.  Only  a  little  push 
is  needed,  which  would  complete  the  change.  And  this  little 
push  may  he  given  at  any  instant.  The  social  conscience 
already  rejects  the  old  form  of  life,  and  has  long  been  ready 
to  assimilate  a  new  one.  Everyone  feels  and  know^s  this.  But 
the  inertia  of  the  past  and  timidity  of  the  future  sometimes  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  what  has  long  been  prepared  in  con¬ 
sciousness  from  being  realised.  At  such  moments  a  single 
word  is  sometimes  enough  to  consolidate  consciousness,  and  that 
chief  force  of  social,  human  life — public  opinion — may  suddenly, 
without  struggle  or  violence,  overturn  the  whole  existing 
system.  .  .  . 

“The  salvation  of  men  from  their  degradation,  enslavement 
and  ignorance  will  not  come  about  by  Bevolutions,  not  by 
Trades  Unions  or  Peace  Congresses,  but  in  the  simplest  way : 
by  each  man  who  is  called  on  to  take  part  in  violence  to  his 
brothers  and  himself  recognising  his  real,  spiritual  ego,  and 
asking  in  amazement  :  ‘  But  why  should  I  do  that?  ’ 

“Not  Revolutions,  or  cunning,  deep,  Socialistic,  Communal 
arrangements  of  Unions  and  .\rhitrations,  and  so  forth,  will 
save  humanity ;  but  otdy  this  spiritual  consciousness  when  it 
becomes  general. 

“A  man  need  only  awaken  from  the  hypnotism  which  hides 
from  him  the  real  consciousness  of  humanity,  in  order  not  merely 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  the  demands  which  the  Government  makes 
upon  him,  but  to  be  terribly  surprised  and  indignant  that  any¬ 
body  should  put  such  demands  to  him.  And  this  awakening 
may  occur  at  any  moment.” 

Thus  I  wrote  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  I  now  say  boldly  that 
this  awakening  is  actually  taking  place.  I  know  that,  being 
eighty  years  old,  I  shall  not  see  it;  hut,  as  certainly  as  spring 
follows  winter,  and  day  follows  night,  T  know  that,  for  our 
Christian  world,  the  time  has  come. 
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XIV. 

Objection:  For  liberation  from  force,  everybody  would  have  to  become 
religious. — Reply:  Religion  is  not  artificial,  but  is  inevitable. — The  present 
obscuration  of  religion  is  only  temporary  and  passing. — Liberation  from  the 
perverted.  Church  religious  teaching,  justifying  violence,  w'ill  lead  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  law  of  love,  disavowing  violence. — The 
present  evil  condition  of  the  people  will  cease,  not  from  the  maintenance 
of,  or  from  resistance  to,  the  present  order  of  things,  but  merely  from  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  law  of  love,  disavowing  violence. 

“  All  that  may  be  so ;  but  before  people  can  rid  themselves 
of  the  organisation  of  life  founded  on  violence,  in  which  they 
are  entangled  and  which  holds  them,  they  would  all  have  to  be 
religious  :  that  is,  would  have,  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  God’s 
will,  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  physical,  personal  welfare, 
and  to  live  not  for  the  future,  but  only  in  the  present,  endeavour¬ 
ing,  in  this  present,  to  fulfil  God’s  will  as  revealed  to  them  by 
love.  But  the  people  of  our  world  are  not  religious,  and 
therefore  cannot  live  so.” 

So  say  people  of  our  day,  as  though  they  believed  that 
religious  consciousness,  faith,  is  a  condition  unnatural  to  man — 
as  if  religious  consciousness  in  a  man  were  something  excep¬ 
tional,  that  has  to  be  taught  and  instilled  into  him.  But  only 
those  can  speak  and  think  so  who,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
peculiar  condition  of  Christendom,  are  temporarily  deprived  of 
the  most  necessary  and  natural  conditions  of  human  life,  which 
is  faith. 

Such  a  retort  is  like  that  which  a  man  would  make  against 
work  being  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  if  he  said 
that  in  order  to  work  one  must  have  the  strength  to  do  it ; 
but  what  are  people  to  do  who  have  so  lost  the  habit  of  working 
that  they  can’t  and  don’t  know  how  to,  or  have  not  the  physical 
strength  for  it? 

But  just  as  work  is  not  something  artificial,  invented, 
ordained  by  man,  but  something  inevitable  and  necessary, 
without  which  people  could  not  live,  so  it  is  with  faith,  which 
is  the  consciousness  of  one’s  relation  to  the  Infinite,  and  the 
guidance  for  conduct  that  flows  therefrom.  Such  faith  is  not 
something  taught,  artificial  and  exceptional,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  natural  quality  of  human  nature,  without  which 
people  never  have  and  never  could  live — any  more  than  birds  can 
live  without  wings. 

If  we  now,  in  our  Christian  world,  see  people  destitute  of 
religious  consciousness — or  rather,  not  destitute  of,  but  with  a 
blurred  religious  consciousness — this  monstrous,  unnatural 
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condition  is  only  temporary  and  accidental.  It  is  the  condition 
of  a  few,  and  arises  from  the  special  circumstances  in  which 
the  people  of  the  Christian  world  have  lived  and  are  living,  and 
it  is  just  as  exceptional  as  the  position  of  those  who  live  and  can 
live  without  working. 

And  therefore,  that  men  who  have  lost  this  natural  feeling  so 
necessary  for  human  life  may  again  experience  it,  they  need 
not  invent  or  devise  anything,  but  need  only  remove  the  decep¬ 
tion  which  has  temporarily  obscured  that  feeling,  and  blunted 
it  in  them. 

If  the  people  of  our  world  only  freed  themselves  from  the 
fraud  of  Christian  teaching  perverted  by  Church  doctrine,  and 
from  the  justification  and  even  laudation  of  the  Governmental 
system  based  on  violence  and  incompatible  with  true  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  is  upheld  by  that  teaching,  then,  not  only  for  all 
Christians,  but  for  the  whole  world,  the  chief  impediment  to  a 
religious  consciousness  of  the  supreme  law  of  love  (without 
possibility  of  any  exceptions  or  violence)  w'hich  1900  years  ago 
was  revealed  to  humanity,  and  w^hich  now’  alone  satisfies  the 
demands  of  the  human  conscience,  w'ould  disappear  from  the 
souls  of  men  of  itself. 

And  as  soon  as  this  law^  enters  the  consciousness  of  men  as 
the  supreme  law'  of  life,  that  condition  (so  harmful  to  morality) 
under  which  the  greatest  injustices  and  cruelties  done  by  men 
to  one  another  are  considered  to  be  actions  natural  and  proper 
for  men,  wall  cease  of  itself;  and  that  of  which  the  Socialist 
and  Communist  organisers  of  future  societies  dream,  and  which 
they  desire  and  promise,  will  be  accomplished;  that,  and  much 
more  than  that. 

But  this  w’ill  be  attained  by  just  the  opposite  means,  and 
will  only  be  attained  because  it  wall  not  be  sought  by  those  self¬ 
contradictory  methods  of  violence,  by  w'hich  the  believers  in 
violence  try  to  accomplish  it.  This  freedom  from  the  evil  which 
torments  and  depraves  men  wull  be  attained,  not  by  people  con¬ 
solidating  and  preserving  the  present  system — monarchy  or 
republic,  of  whatever  kind — and  not  by  destroying  the  existing 
system  and  founding  a  better  :  Socialist  or  Communist ;  in  fact, 
not  at  all  by  men  devising  some  particular  arrangement  of 
society  which  they  consider  best,  and  forcing  it  by  violence  on 
other  people ;  but  merely  by  each  man  (the  majority  of 
men),  w'ithout  thinking  or  caring  about  the  results  of  his  activity 
for  himself  or  for  others,  acting  in  one  or  another  w’ay,  not  for 
the  sake  of  this  or  that  arrangement  of  society,  but  only  to 
fulfil  for  himself,  for  his  own  life,  wdiat  he  admits  to  be  the 
supreme  law’,  the  law’  of  love,  wdiich  does  not  allow’  of  violence. 
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XV. 

Objection:  How  can  we  live  without  a  Government? — Reply:  The  Govern¬ 
mental  form  of  life,  like  a  period  in  individual  life,  is  transitional. — We  do 
not  perceive  all  the  horrors  of  our  present  life,  because  they  come  gradually. 
—In  the  absence  of  any  Government  things  could  not  be  worse  than  now — 
at  least.  Governmental  evil  will  be  absent. 

“But  how  can  one  live  without  a  Government,  or  some 
authority?  People  never  have  lived  so,”  you  will  be  told. 

People  are  so  accustomed  to  the  Governmental  order  under 
which  they  live,  that  it  seems  to  them  the  unavoidable,  per¬ 
manent  form  of  human  life. 

But  it  only  seems  so.  People  live,  and  have  lived,  outside 
all  Governmental  systems.  All  the  savage  nations  who  have 
not  reached  what  is  called  civilisation  have  lived  and  are  living 
so;  and  so  live  those  who  in  their  understanding  of  life  have 
risen  above  “civilisation”:  Christian  communities  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  especially  in  Bussia,  who  have  rejected 
Government  and  do  not  require  it,  and  who  only  endure  its 
interference  because  they  must. 

The  Governmental  order  of  things  is  a  temporary,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  perpetual,  form  of  human  life.  And  just  as  the 
life  of  an  individual  is  not  stationary,  but  continually  changes, 
moves  on,  and  perfects  itself,  so  the  life  of  all  mankind  is 
unceasingly  changing,  moving  on,  and  perfecting  itself.  As 
each  individual  once  sucked  the  breast,  played  with  toys,  learnt 
lessons,  worked,  got  married,  brought  up  children,  freed  himself 
from  passions  and  gained  wisdom  with  age,  so  the  life  of  nations 
also  changes  and  perfects  itself,  only  not  like  an  individual, 
in  a  few  years,  but  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  ages.  And 
as,  for  a  man,  the  chief  changes  occur  in  the  invisible,  spiritual 
sphere,  so  in  the  life  of  mankind  the  chief  changes  first  of  all 
occur  in  the  invisible  sphere  of  his  religious  consciousness. 

And  as  these  changes  in  the  individual  occur  so  gradually  that 
it  is  never  possible  to  point  out  the  hour,  the  day,  or  the 
month  when  the  child  ceases  to  be  a  child  and  becomes  a 
youth,  or  the  youth  a  man,  and  yet  we  unerringly  know 
when  the  change  is  accomplished  ;  so  we  never  can  point  out 
the  years  in  which  mankind,  or  a  certain  part  of  it,  has 
outgrown  one  religious  period,  and  reached  the  next.  But  just 
as  we  know  about  the  former  child,  that  he  has  become  a 
youth,  so,  when  the  change  is  accomplished,  we  know  about 
humanity,  or  a  part  of  it,  that  it  has  outlived  one  religious 
phase  and  entered  another — a  higher  one. 

Such  a  change  from  one  age  to  another  has  in  our  day  occurred 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  nations. 
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We  do  not  know  the  hour  when  the  child  became  a  youth, 
but  we  know  that  the  former  child  can  no  longer  play  with  toys  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  we  cannot  name  the  year,  or  even  the 
decade,  during  which  the  people  of  the  Christian  world  outgrew 
their  old  form  of  life  and  entered  another  age  defined  by  their 
religious  consciousness ;  but  we  cannot  help  knowing  and  seeing 
that  the  people  of  the  Christian  world  can  no  longer  seriously 
play  at  conquests,  at  meetings  between  monarchs,  at  diplomatic 
cunning,  at  Constitutions,  with  their  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Dumas,  at  being  Socialist-Revolutionaries,  at  Democratic  or 
Anarchist  parties,  and  at  Revolutions;  and  above  all,  cannot  do 
all  these  things  basing  them  on  violence. 

This  is  especially  evident  now  among  us,  in  Russia,  with 
the  external  change  of  the  Government  organisation.  Serious, 
thinking  Russian  men  cannot  but  feel  towards  all  the  newly- 
introduced  forms  of  Government  much  as  a  grown-up  man 
would  feel  if  a  new  toy,  such  as  he  had  not  possessed  in  his 
childhood,  were  given  him.  How'ever  new  and  interesting  the 
toy  may  be,  he  docs  not  require  it,  and  he  can  only  regard  it 
with  a  smile.  So  it  is  with  us  in  Russia — both  for  thinking 
men  and  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people — in  regard  to  our 
Constitution,  Duma,  and  various  Revolutionary  unions  and 
parties.  For,  really,  the  Russian  people  of  our  time — who,  1 
think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying,  feel,  though  but  vaguely, 
the  essence  of  the  real  teaching  of  Christ — cannot  seriously  believe 
that  man’s  destiny  in  this  world  is  to  employ  the  short  space 
given  him  between  birth  and  death  in  making  speeches  in 
Parliament,  or  at  meetings  with  fellow  Socialists,  or  in  judging 
his  neighbours  in  the  Law'  Courts,  or  in  capturing,  locking  up, 
and  killing  them,  or  in  throwing  bombs  at  them,  or  taking  away 
their  land,  or  seeing  that  Finland,  India,  Poland,  or  the  Corea 
are  added  to  w'hat  is  called  Russia,  England,  Prussia, 
or  Japan ;  or  in  liberating  these  countries  by  violence,  and  for 
that,  being  prepared  even  to  condone  collective  massacres  of 
one  another.  A  man  of  our  times  cannot  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  help  being  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  such  activity. 

We  only  fail  to  see  the  fact  that  the  life  we  lead  is  dis¬ 
cordant  with  human  nature,  because  all  the  horrors  among 
w'hich  w'e  quietly  live  have  come  about  so  gradually  that  we 
have  not  noticed  them. 

It  has  happened  to  me  in  my  life  to  see  a  deserted  old  man 
in  the  most  terrible  plight  :  maggots  swarmed  in  his  body,  he 
could  not  move  a  single  limb  w'ithout  suffering,  and  yet  so 
gradually  had  he  come  to  it.  that  he  did  not  notiee  the  horror 
of  his  condition,  and  all  he  asked  for  was  tea  and  a  little  sugar! 
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So  it  is  with  us  in  our  life.  We  do  not  see  its  full  horror, 
merely  because  we  have  come  to  our  present  position  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  steps,  and  are  pleased  with  new  cinematographs  and 
motor-cars,  as  he  was  pleased  with  his  tea  and  sugar. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  kind  of  reason  to  believe 
that  the  abolition  of  violence  (which  is  not  conformable  with 
reasonable,  loving  human  nature)  would  impair,  instead  of 
improving,  the  condition  of  mankind — apart  from  that,  the 
present  condition  of  society  is  so  dreadful  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  worse. 

Therefore  the  question  of  whether  people  can  live  without 
Governments  is  not  only  not  a  terrible  one,  as  the  defenders 
of  the  existing  system  wish  to  make  out,  but  is  merely  laughable, 
as  would  be  the  question,  addressed  to  a  tortured  man,  of  how 
he  would  live  if  people  ceased  tormenting  him. 

People  who,  owing  to  the  existence  of  Government  organisa¬ 
tion,  hold  exceptionally  advantageous  positions,  picture  to  them¬ 
selves  the  life  of  people  deprived  of  governmental  authority,  as  a 
wild  disorder,  a  struggle  of  all  against  all  :  just  as  if  w’e  were 
speaking,  not  of  the  life  of  animals  (for  animals  live  peacefully, 
without  governmental  violence),  but  of  some  terrible  creatures 
protnptcd  in  their  activity  solely  by  hatred  and  madness.  But  they 
imagine  men  to  be  such,  merely  because  they  attribute  to  them 
qualities  contrary  to  human  nature,  but  which  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  that  same  Government  organisation  under  which  they 
have  themselves  grown  up,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  evidently  unnecessary  and  merely  harmful,  they  continue 
to  uphold. 

And  therefore  to  the  question.  What  would  life  be  like  without 
Government?  there  can  be  but  one  answ’er,  namely,  that  there 
would  certainly  not  be  all  the  evil  which  is  created  by  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  there  w^ould  not  be  property  in  land ,  there  would  be 
no  taxes  spent  on  things  unnecessary  for  the  people ;  there 
would  not  be  the  separation  of  the  nations,  the  enslavement  of 
some  by  others ;  there  would  not  be  the  waste  of  the  people’s 
best  powers  on  preparations  for  w  ars ;  there  would  not  be  the 
fear  of  bombs  on  the  one  side  and  of  gallows  on  the  other : 
there  would  not  be  the  insane  luxury  of  some,  and  the  still 
more  insane  destitution  of  others. 
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XVI. 

Objection :  Wliat  form  will  our  life  take  without  a  Government? — Reply  : 

It  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance  how  life  will  form  itself. — The  super, 
stitiou  that  one  can  foresee  it,  grew  out  of  violence. — The  harmfulness  of 
that  superstition  :  the  rivers  of  blood ;  the  obstacle  to  true  progress  :  acting 
on  one  another,  people  are  diverted  from  the  work  of  inwardly  perfecting 
themselves. 

“Still,  what  form  would  the  life  of  those  peoj)le  take  who 
decided  to  live  without  a  Government?”  ask  men,  evidently 
supposing  that  people  always  know  what  form  their  life  will 
take,  and  in  what  form  it  will  continue,  and,  therefore,  that 
those  who  decide  to  live  without  a  Government  must  also  know 
in  advance  how  their  life  will  shape  itself. 

But  in  reality  people  never  have  knowm,  and  never  can  know, 
how  their  life  will  shape  itself  in  the  future.  The  conviction 
that  people  can  know  this,  and  can  even  arrange  the  future 
forms  of  life,  is  a  very  crude,  though  very  old  and  widespread, 
superstition.  Whether  they  submit  to  Government  or  not 
people  never  have  known,  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know, 
what  form  their  life  will  take ;  and  still  less  can  a  small  nuniher 
of  people  arrange  as  they  please  the  life  of  all ;  for  life  always 
shapes  itself,  not  according  to  the  will  of  some  people,  but 
according  to  many  complicated  causes  independent  of  the  will 
of  any  given  individuals ;  the  chief  cause  being  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  society. 

The  superstition  that  some  people  can  know  in  advance  what 
form  the  life  of  others — the  majority  of  mankind — will  take, 
and  can  even  arrange  this  beforehand,  has  arisen,  and 
maintains  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of  those  who 
commit  violence  to  justify  their  activity,  and  the  desire  of  those 
who  sufl'er  from  violence  to  explain  it  and  make  it  appear 
more  endurable.  Those  wdio  commit  violence  assure  them¬ 
selves  and  others  that  they  know  what  must  be  done 
that  the  life  of  men  should  take  the  shape  they  consider 
to  be  best.  The  people  who  suffer  the  violence,  until  they 
are  able  to  overthrow  it,  believe  this ;  for  only  by  some  such  belief 
can  any  kind  of  meaning  he  given  to  their  own  position. 

One  would  think  that  history  ought  to  have  completely 
demolished  this  superstition.  Some  Frenchmen  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  uphold  by  violence  a  despotic  monarchical 
organisation ;  but  despite  all  their  efforts,  that  organisation 
crumbles,  and  a  Bepuhlican  organisation  springs  up.  In  the  same 
w'ay,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Bevolutionary  leaders  to  preserve 
this  new  organisation,  and  despite  the  greatest  violence,  in  place 
of  this  Eepublic  the  Napoleonic  Empire  springs  up.  And 
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again,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  rulers,  instead  of  an  hereditary 
Empire,  came  the  Coalition,  Charles  X.,  a  Constitution,  then 
again  a  devolution,  another  new  depublic,  and  so  on,  down  to 
the  present  depublic.  And  it  has  been  the  same  with  all  the 
other  coercive  activities  of  man.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Papacy 
not  only  do  not  destroy  the  possibility  of  Protestantism,  but 
evoke  it.  All  the  efforts  of  Capital  only  strengthen  Socialistic 
tendencies.  If  some  forms  of  society  established  by  violence 
maintain  themselves  for  a  time,  or  are  altered  by  violence,  this 
only  happens  because,  at  that  given  time,  certain  forms  have 
ceased  to  correspond  to  the  general  (and  especially  to  the 
spiritual)  condition  of  the  people ;  and  not  because  someone 
maintained  them  or  re-arranged  them. 

So  that  the  belief  that  some  people,  the  minority,  can  arrange 
the  life  of  the  majority  :  that  very  thing  which  is  considered 
the  most  certain  truth — a  truth  in  whose  name  the  very  greatest 
crimes  are  committed — is  merely  a  superstition.  The  activity 
based  on  that  superstition — that  political  activity  of  the  devolu- 
tionaries  and  of  the  rulers  and  their  helpers,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  honourable  and  important  work — is  at 
bottom  the  most  useless  and  the  most  harmful  of  human 
activities,  and  the  one  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
hindered  and  is  hindering  the  real  welfare  of  mankind. 

Rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed,  and  are  being  shed,  in  the 
name  of  this  superstition,  and  incalculable  sufferings  have  been 
and  are  being  borne  by  men,  on  account  of  the  stupid,  harmful 
activity  which  has  arisen  from  this  superstition.  And  what  is 
worst  of.  all  is,  that  while  rivers  of  blood  have  been  and  are 
being  spilt  in  its  name ,  this  very  superstition ,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  prevented  and  still  prevents  the  accomplishment  of 
just  those  improvements  in  our  social  system  which  are  suitable 
to  our  time  and  to  the  degree  of  development  attained  by 
human  consciousness.  This  superstition  hinders  real  progress 
chiefly  because,  in  the  name  of  the  preservation  and  consolida¬ 
tion,  or  the  alteration  and  amelioration,  of  the  social  order, 
people — devoting  all  their  strength  to  acting  on  other  people — 
thereby  deprive  themselves  of  the  activity  and  inner  perfecting 
which  alone  can  help  to  alter  the  construction  of  the  whole  of 
society. 

Human  life  as  a  whole  moves,  and  cannot  help  moving, 
towards  the  eternal  ideal  of  perfection,  only  by  each  separate 
individual  advancing  towards  his  own  personal  and  equally 
unlimited  perfection. 

What  a  dreadfully  pernicious  superstition  is  that  under  the 
influence  of  which  men— neglecting  the  inward  work  upon 
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themselves,  which  is  the  only  thing  really  needed  for  their  own 
and  society’s  welfare,  and  also  the  one  thing  in  which  mat 
has  full  power — direct  all  their  strength  towards  arranging  the 
life  of  others,  which  is  beyond  their  power,  and  (for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  impossible  aim)  employ  violent  means,  certainly 
evil  and  injurious  to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  which  more 
surely  than  anything  else  remove  them  both  from  their  i)ersonal 
and  from  the  general  perfection  ! 


XVII. 

Objection:  So  long  as  not  all  people  have  abjured  force,  what  is  an  isolated 
man  to  do? — Reply:  Do  to  others  as  he  wishes  others  to  do  to  him.— 
Objection:  But  how  if  others  act  badly  towards  me? — Reply:  They  do  so 
because  we  first  oppose  them. — We  must  first  cease  to  do  to  others  what 
we  do  not  ourselves  like. — Governmental  vengeance  disturbs  public  opinion. 
— International  distrust  is  a  superstition  evoking  terrible  deeds  of  violence.— 
To  defend  violence  is  only  to  justify  our  worst  vices. 

“All  that  may  be  true,  but  to  abstain  from  violence  will  be 
reasonable  only  when  all  men,  or  the  majority  of  men,  under¬ 
stand  the  disadvantage,  needlessness  and  unreasonableness  of 
violence.  Till  that  is  so,  what  are  individual  men  to  do?  Are 
they  really  not  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  leave  themselves 
and  the  lives  and  fate  of  those  near  to  them,  to  the  mercy  of 
bad  and  cruel  men?” 

But  this  question  of  what  I  ought  to  do  to  counteract 
violence  which  is  committed  before  my  eyes,  is  again  founded 
on  the  crude  superstition  that  it  is  possible  for  man  not  only 
to  know  the  future,  but  also  to  arrange  it  as  he  likes.  For 
a  man  free  from  this  superstition,  the  question  does  not  and 
cannot  exist. 

A  villain  has  raised  his  knife  above  his  victim,  and  I  have 
a  pistol  in  my  hand,  and  I  kill  him.  But  then  I  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  know,  whether  the  man  who  raised  the  knife 
would  have  carried  out  his  intention  or  not.  He  might  not  have 
carried  out  his  evil  intention,  but  I  certainly  do  my  evil  deed. 
And  therefore  the  one  thing  a  man  can  and  should  do,  in  this  or 
any  similar  case,  is  just  what  he  should  do  in  all  possible  cases: 
he  should  do  what  he  considers  right  before  God  and 
before  his  conscience.  A  man’s  conscience  may  demand  of 
him  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  but  certainly  not  the  life  of 
another ;  and  the  same  principle  holds  good  in  relation  to  resist¬ 
ing  social  evil. 

So  that  to  the  question  of  what  a  man  is  to  do,  when  he 
sees  crime  being  committed  by  one  or  many  people,  the  answer 
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that  would  be  given  by  a  man  free  from  the  superstitious 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  foreknowing  man’s  condition  and 
pre-arranging  such  conditions  by  violence,  is  always  :  Act  towards 
others  as  you  would  have  them  act  towards  you. 

“But  he  steals,  robs  and  kills,  and  I  don’t  steal,  rob  or  kill. 
Let  him  fulfil  the  law  of  reciprocity,  and  then  demand  the  same 
of  me,”  is  generally  said  by  men  of  our  world,  and  said  the 
more  confidently  the  higher  the  social  position  they  hold.  ‘‘I 
don’t  steal,  or  rob,  or  kill,”  says  a  ruler,  a  Minister,  a  General,  a 
Judge,  a  landed  proprietor,  a  merchant,  a  soldier  or  a  policeman. 
The  superstition  of  social  organisation,  which  condones  all 
kinds  of  violence  has  in  our  world  so  dimmed  men’s  conscious¬ 
ness,  that,  not  seeing  the  continual,  unceasing  robberies  and 
murders  which  are  committed  in  the  name  of  the  superstition 
of  pre-arranging  the  world,  they  only  see  those  rare  attempts 
at  violence  committed  by  those  who  are  called  murderers, 
robbers,  or  thieves,  and  whose  violence  is  not  committed  in 
the  name  of  goodness.  “He  is  a  thief,  he  is  a  robber,  he  is  a 
murderer ;  he  does  not  fulfil  the  rule  of  not  doing  to  others 
what  you  do  not  wish  to  have  done  to  yourself,”  they  say — 
but  who  say  it?  Those  very  men  who  continually  murder  in 
wars,  and  force  others  to  prepare  for  murder,  and  who  rob 
and  plunder  their  own  and  other  nations. 

If  the  rule  of  doing  to  others  what  you  wish  done  to  yourself 
is  insufficient  against  those  who  in  our  society  are  called 
murderers,  robbers,  and  thieves,  this  is  so  only  because 
they  belong  to  that  enormous  majority  of  the  nation, 
which,  generation  after  generation,  has  unceasingly  been  killed, 
robbed  and  plundered  by  those  whose  superstitions  hindered 
them  from  seeing  the  criminality  of  their  actions. 

And  therefore,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  how  to  act  towards 
those  who  attempt  any  kind  of  violence  against  us,  there  is 
but  one  answer  :  Cease  doing  to  others  what  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  done  to  yourself. 

Not  to  mention  all  the  injustice  of  adopting  the  obsolete  law 
of  revenge  towards  some  cases  of  violence,  while  leaving 
unpunished  the  most  terrible  and  cruel  violence  committed  by 
Governments  in  the  name  of  the  superstition  of  organising 
the  future ;  the  application  of  crude  revenge  for  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  people  called  robbers  and  thieves,  is  evidently  also 
irrational,  and  leads  straight  to  the  very  reverse  of  the  object 
for  which  it  is  done.  It  leads  to  the  reverse  of  its  aim,  because 
it  destroys  that  most  powerful  influence — public  opinion —  which 
a  hundred  times  more  than  prisons  or  gallows,  protects  people 
from  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  violence  against  one  another. 
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And  this  same  argument  is  most  strikingly  applicable  to  'I  i 
international  relations.  “What  is  one  to  do  when  savages  come  ll  ’ 
and  begin  to  seize  the  fruits  of  our  labour,  and  our  wives  and  |  ^ 

daughters?”  people  say,  thinking  only  of  the  possibility  of  ( 
preventing  the  commission  against  themselves  of  those  outrages  ’  \ 

and  crimes  which  they  forget  that  they  are  continually  commit-  i 
ting  against  other  nations.  White  men  talk  of  “the  Yellow  ;  t 
Peril.”  The  Hindoos,  Chinese  and  Japanese  talk,  with  far  |  t 
greater  reason,  of  “the  White  Peril.”  One  need  only  rid  oneself  I  ( 
of  the  superstition  which  condones  violence,  to  be  horrified  at  '  i 
the  crimes  which  have  been  and  are  unceasingly  committed  |  t 
by  some  nations  against  others,  and  to  be  still  more  horrified  j  1 
by  the  moral  dulness  which  results  from  that  superstition,  and  c 
enables  Englishmen,  Russians,  Germans,  Frenchmen  and  North  |  a 
Americans  to  speak — in  face  of  the  awful  crimes  they  have  |  t 
committed  and  are  still  committing  in  India,  Indo-China,  I  d 
Poland,  Manchuria,  and  Algiers — not  only  about  the  danger  of  «  li 
violence  that  threatens  them,  but  of  the  need  of  protecting  d  y 
themselves  from  it.  !  y 

So  that  a  man  need  but  in  thought  and  for  a  time,  free  himself  I  1 
from  this  terrible  superstition  of  the  possibility  of  foreknowing  the  J 
organisation  of  society — a  superstition  which  serves  to  justify  f  c 
all  sorts  of  violence,  for  the  sake  of  that  organisation,  and  ij  if 
need  but  look  sincerely  and  seriously  at  the  life  of  mankind,  i  tl 
and  he  will  see  clearly  that  the  admission  of  the  necessity  of  j  ti 
resisting  evil  by  violence  is  nothing  hut  a  justification  by  men  j  n 
of  their  habitual  and  favourite  crimes  :  revenge,  cupidity,  enry,  5  b 
ambition,  love  of  pou'cr,  pride  and  anger}  j  y- 

f  " 


XVIII. 

An  appeal  to  those  who  rule  and  those  who  are  oppressed  :  Free  your¬ 
selves  from  the  deception  of  pseudo-Christianity  and  Government. — The 
cause  of  your  sufferings  is  in  yourselves. — Understand  the  supreme  law 
and  bliss  of  love. — Do  not  try  to  shape  the  life  of  others,  either  rulers  or 
Revolutionists. — Welfare  for  man  lies  only  in  unity,  obtained,  not  by  force, 
but  only  by  following  the  supreme  law  of  love. 

If  all  you  who  suffer  in  the  Christian  world  (the  rich 
and  powerful  as  well  as  the  poor  and  oppressed)  would  but 
free  yourselves  from  those  deceptions  of  pseudo-Christianity 
and  Government  which  hide  from  you  what  was  revealed  by 
Christ  and  what  your  own  hearts  and  reasons  demand,  it  would 
be  clear  to  you  that  in  yourselves,  and  only  in  yourselves,  lie 
the  causes  of  those  physical  sufferings  (want)  and  spiritual  suffer- 
(1)  See  Appendix  IV. 
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iiigs  (tlio  consciousness  of  injustice,  envy,  and  irritation) 
which  torment  you — the  oppressed  and  the  poor ;  and  that  also  in 
vou,  the  rich  and  powerful,  lies  the  cause  of  those  fears,  reproaches 
of  conscience,  and  consciousness  of  the  sinfulness  of  your  lives, 
which  agitate  you  too,  more  or  less,  according  to  your  sensitiveness. 
Both  sets  of  you  should  understand  that  you  are  born  neither 
the  slaves  nor  the  rulers  of  the  others ;  that  you  arc  free  men , 
but  free  and  reasonable  only  when  you  fulfil  the  supreme  law 
of  your  life,  and  that  this  law  has  been  revealed  to  you;  and 
you  need  only  throw  aside  the  lie  which  hides  it  from  you, 
to  know  in  what  that  law  consists,  and  wherein  your  salvation 
lies.  That  law  is  love,  and  welfare  lies  only  in  the  fulfilment 
of  that  law.  Understand  it,  and  you  will  become  really  free, 
and  will  receive  all  that  you  now  vainly  try  to  attain  by  those 
tortuous  ways,  along  which  you  arc  drawn  by  unbelieving  and 
depraved  men.  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 

heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 

you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light  ”  (Matt.  XI.,  28,  30). 

What  will  save  you  and  deliver  you  from  the  evils  you  suffer, 
and  supply  the  true  welfare  after  which  you  so  ignorantly  strive, 
is  not  the  search  for  your  own  advantage,  nor  is  it  envy,  nor 
the  following  of  a  Party  programme,  nor  hatred,  nor  indigna¬ 
tion,  nor  the  thirst  for  fame,  not  even  the  feeling  of  justice, 
nor,  above  all,  is  it  the  effort  to  arrange  other  people’s  lives; 

but— strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you — it  is  merely  activity  within 

your  own  souls,  having  no  external  aim,  and  no  conception  of 
what  will  result  from  it. 

Understand  that  the  supposition  that  a  man  can  organise  the 
life  of  others  is  a  crude  superstition,  accepted  only  because  of  its 
antiquity.  Understand  that  men  occupied  in  organising  the 
life  of  others,  beginning  with  Monarchs,  Presidents,  Ministers, 
and  ending  with  spies  and  executioners,  like  the  leaders  and 
members  of  Parties,  and  Dictators,  do  not  represent  anything 
noble,  as  many  people  suppose;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  pitiful, 
deeply-erring  men,  occupied  not  merely  with  an  impossible  and 
stupid  task,  but  with  one  of  the  verv  worst  things  anvone  can 
do. 

People  already  understand  the  pitiful  degradation  of  the  spy 
or  the  executioner,  and  are  beginning  to  understand  the  same 
about  a  gendarme,  a  policeman,  or  even  to  some  extent  about 
an  army  man ;  but  they  do  not  yet  understand  it  about  a  Judge, 
a  Senator,  a  Minister,  a  Monarch,  or  the  Leader  or  participator 
in  a  Revolution.  Yet  the  business  of  Senator,  Minister, 
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Monarch,  or  Party  Leader  is  as  mean,  unnatural  to  human 
nature,  and  horrid ;  it  is  even  worse  than  the  business  of  an 
executioner  or  spy,  because  while  similar  to  the  business  of  the 
executioner  or  spy,  it  is  shrouded  in  hypocrisy. 

Everyone,  and  especially  the  young,  should  understand  that 
to  devote  your  lives,  or  even  to  occupy  yourselves  with  arrang¬ 
ing  by  violence  the  lives  of  others  according  to  your  own  ideas, 
is  not  only  a  crude  superstition,  but  is  an  evil,  criminal  business, 
pernicious  to  the  soul.  Understand  that  the  desire  of  an 
enlightened  human  soul  for  the  good  of  others  is  not  satisfied 
by  the  vanity  of  organising  their  lives  by  means  of  violence, 
but  only  by  that  inner  labour  with  one’s  owm  self,  wherein 
alone  man  is  free  and  powerful.  Only  that  work  which 
increases  love  within  one  can  satisfy  this  desire.  Understand 
that  all  activity  directed  towards  organising  the  life  of  others  by 
violence,  cannot  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  is  always 
more  or  less  consciously  a  hypocritical  deception,  hiding  low- 
passions — ambition,  pride,  or  cupidity — under  the  mask  of  service 
to  man. 

Understand  it,  especially  you,  the  young  generation  of  the 
future,  and  leave  off  doing  what  most  of  you  now  are  doing- 
cease  to  seek  for  imaginary  happiness  in  shaping  the  w-elfare 
of  the  people  by  means  of  participation  in  Government,  in  Law- 
Courts,  by  teaching  other  people,  and  (in  order  to  do  that)  by 
entering  institutions  that — by  accustoming  you  to  idleness, 
conceit,  and  pride — deprave  you,  namely,  all  sorts  of  Grammar 
Schools  and  I^niversities.  Cease  participating  in  various  organ¬ 
isations  which  appear  to  have  for  their  aim  the  w'elfare  of  the 
common  people ;  and  seek  only  one  thing,  a  thing  always  needed 
by  every  man,  always  attainable  by  everyone,  and  that  gives 
the  greatest  good  to  oneself,  and  more  surely  than  anything 
else  serves  the  good  of  one’s  neighbours.  Seek  in  yourselves 
for  one  thing — an  increase  of  love  by  means  of  the  destructicii 
of  everything  which  prevents  its  manifestation  :  mistakes,  sins, 
passions ;  and  you  will  then  aid  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  T^nderstand  that  in  our  time  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  supreme  law  of  love  which  w-e  have  learnt  (exclud¬ 
ing  violence)  is  as  inevitable  for  us  as  the  law  of  migration  and 
nest-building  is  inevitable  for  birds,  the  law  of  feeding  on  plants 
for  herbivorous  animals,  and  on  flesh  for  carnivora;  and  that 
therefore  every  departure  we  make  from  that  law  is  certainly 
pernicious. 

Only  understand  this,  and  devote  your  life  to  this  joyful  work; 
only  begin  to  do  it,  and  you  will  at  once  know  that  in  this,  and 
in  this  alone,  lies  the  business  of  man’s  life,  and  that  this 
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alone  produces  that  amelioration  of  the  lives  of  all  men  towards 
which  you  strive  so  vainly,  and  in  such  mistaken  ways. 
Understand  that  welfare  for  men  lies  only  in  their  unity,  and 
that  unity  cannot  be  attained  by  violence.  Unity  can  only  be 
reached  when  each  man,  not  thinking  about  unity,  thinks  only 
about  fulfilling  the  law  of  life.  Only  this  supreme  law  of  love, 
alike  for  all  men,  unites  mankind. 

The  supreme  law  of  life,  revealed  by  Christ,  is  now  clear  to 
men,  and  to  follow  it  must  unite  them. 

XIX. 


The  new  path  is  unavoidable. — To  enter  it  is  possible  only  by  freeing 
ourselves  from  the  superstitions  of  pseudo-Christianity,  the  State,  and  all 
use  of  violence. — Each  man’s  business  is  not  to  shape  the  lives  of  others, 
but  to  keep  his  own  life  in  accord  with  the  religious  law  he  holds. — One 
should  recognise  that  “  oneself  ”  is  not  one’s  body,  but  one’s  spiritual 
being. — One  should  live,  freeing  one’s  soul  from  one’s  body,  and  perfecting 
oneself  in  love. — That  gives  freedom  and  bliss. — From  that,  external  condi¬ 
tions  improve. — All  the  wisdom  of  mankind  has  taught  this,  and  in  this 
lies  the  highest  bliss. 

This  is  all  I  wished  to  say. 

I  wished  to  say  that  wo  in  our  day  have  reached  a  position 
in  which  we  can  no  longer  stay ;  and  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  must  enter  a  new  path  of  life;  and  that 
to  enter  that  path,  wo  must  not  invent  a  new  faith,  nor  any 
new  scientific  theories  to  explain  the  meaning  of  life  and  to 
guide  it ;  above  all ,  we  do  not  require  any  particular  kind  of 
activity,  but  we  only  require  one  thing  :  to  liberate  ourselves  from 
the  superstitions  of  pseudo-Christianity  and  of  governmental 
organisation. 

If  only  every  man  understands  that  he  not  only  has  no  right, 
but  has  no  power  to  arrange  the  life  of  others,  and  that  the 
business  of  each  man  is  simply  to  arrange  his  own  life  in  accord 
with  the  supreme  religious  law  revealed  to  him — then  the 
painful,  bestial  organisation  of  life — so  incompatible  with  the 
cloinands  of  our  souls — of  all  the  so-called  Christian  peoples, 
which  is  now  becoming  worse  and  worse,  will  vanish  of  itself. 

Whoever  you  may  be  :  Tsar,  Judge,  land-owner,  artisan,  or 
beggar — think  of  it !  Take  pity  on  yourself,  take  pity  on  your 
own  soul.  .  .  .  For  how^ever  befogged  you  may  be  and  stupefied 
by  your  Tsardom,  your  power  or  your  riches,  however  afflicted 
you  may  be,  and  preoccupied  with  your  needs  and  wrongs, 
you.  like  all  of  us,  are  the  possessor,  or  rather  the  manifestor, 
of  that  spirit  of  God  which  lives  in  us  all,  and  which  in  our  day 
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clearly  and  unmistakably  says  to  you;  “Why?  Why  do  you 
torment  yourself  and  everybody  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact?  Only  understand  who  you  are,  and  how  insignificant, 
on  the  one  side ,  is  that  which  you  mistakenly  call  ‘  yourself  ’ 
(believing  your  body  to  be  yourself);  and,  on  the  other  side, 
how  boundlessly  great  is  that  which  you  recognise  as  your  real 
self — your  spiritual  being !  Only  understand  this,  and  begin, 
each  hour  of  your  life,  to  live,  not  for  external  aims,  but  for 
the  fulfilment  of  that  real  calling,  revealed  to  you 
both  by  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  world,  by  Christ’s  teaching, 
and  by  your  own  consciousness.  Begin  to  live,  seeing  the  aim 
and  welfare  of  your  life  in  the  daily  greater  and  greater  libera¬ 
tion  of  your  soul  from  the  deceptions  of  the  flesh,  and,  what 
is  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  ever-increasing  perfec¬ 
tion  of  yourself  in  love.  Only  begin  to  do  this,  and  from  the 
first  hour  or  day,  you  will  feel  a  now,  joyful  consciousness  of 
full  freedom  and  happiness  entering  more  and  more  into  your 
soul,  and  what  will  strike  you  most  forcibly  will  be,  how  even 
those  external  conditions  about  which  you  were  so  preoccupied, 
and  which  yet  were  so  far  from  meeting  your  desires — how  those 
conditions  will  of  themselves — whether  they  leave  you  in  your 
present  position  or  lead  you  out  of  it — cease  being  impediments, 
and  become  greater  and  greater  joys  in  your  life. 

And  if  you  are  unhappy — and  I  know  you  are  unhappy— 
remember  that  what  is  here  offered  you  is  not  invented  by  me, 
but  is  the  fruit  of  the  spiritual  efforts  of  all  the  highest  and 
best  minds  and  hearts  of  humanity,  and  that  in  this  alone 
lies  the  means  of  deliverance  from  your  misery,  and  of  gaining 
the  highest  good  within  the  reach  of  men  in  this  life. 

This  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  my  brother  men  before  I  die. 

July  2nd  (O.S.),  1908. 

Yasnaya  Polyana. 


APPENDIX  I.  (to  Chapter  TIT.). 

The  external  methods  of  the  Government’s  strugf'lo  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tionists. — The  crimes  of  the  Government  strengthen  the  hatred  the  people 
feel  for  it. — These  crimes  also  increase  cruelty  and  immorality,  and 
pervert  people. — They  also  produce  contempt  for  religion  and  contempt 
for  the  rulers. — Thanks  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  the  Governments 
cannot  help  perceiving  the  immorality  of  their  action. — The  conduct  of  the 
Revolutionaries  is  equally  criminal,  and  has  the  same  evil  effects. 

The  most  dangerous  people,  according  to  the  governing 
classes,  have  been  hanged,  or  are  in  penal  servitude,  in  fortresses 
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and  in  prison.  Others,  less  dangerous,  tens  of  thousands  of 
them,  have  been  expelled  from  the  capitals  and  big  towns,  and 
are  wandering  about  Russia  ragged  and  hungry.  The  police 
arrest,  and  their  secret  agents  spy  and  watch ;  and  all  books 
and  papers  dangerous  to  the  Government  are  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  In  the  Duma,  orators  of  different  parties  dispute 
how  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  whether  a  fleet 
is  to  be  built  or  not,  whether  to  arrange  the  system  of  peasant 
land-holding  this  way  or  that,  how  and  why  to  hold  or  not  to 
hold  a  Council  of  the  Church.  We  have  Leaders,  lobbies,  Party- 
alliances,  Premiers ;  we  have  a  quorum,  and  everything  to  a  tittle 
just  like  all  civilised  nations.  One  would  think  nothing  more 
could  be  wanted  !  And  yet  it  is  just  now,  and  just  in  Russia,  that 
the  collapse  of  the  present  organisation  of  life  draws  nearer  and 
nearer. 

Well — you  men  in  authority  will  hang  or  shoot  another  five, 
ten,  or  thirty  thousand,  as,  evidently  (imitating  former  repres¬ 
sions  of  revolutions  in  Europe)  you  intend  it.  Very  well;  you 
will  do  it.  But  besides  the  noose,  the  gallows,  spies,  rifles, 
and  their  butt-ends,  and  prisons,  there  are  also  spiritual  forces; 
very  strong  ones,  much  more  powerful  than  any  kind  of  gallows 
or  prisons.  For  remember  that  all  these  people  you  strangle 
with  cords  and  shoot  beside  graves  ready  dug  for  living  men, 
have  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  sisters,  friends  and  fellow 
thinkers ;  and  if  these  executions  deliver  you  from  those  who 
are  buried  in  the  grave,  these  same  executions  give  birth,  not 
only  among  those  near  to  them,  but  even  among  strangers,  to 
twice  as  many  foes,  twice  as  embittered  as  those  you  have 
murdered  and  buried  in  the  ground.  The  more  men  you  slay, 
the  less  can  you  free  yourselves  from  your  chief  enemy — the 
hatred  felt  towards  you.  By  your  crimes,  you  only  increase 
this  hatred  tenfold,  and  make  it  more  dangerous  to  yourselves. 

But  besides  increasing  among  those  near  to  your  victims 
the  number  of  your  enemies  and  the  intensity  of  their  hatred, 
by  these  executions  you  also  increase  among  men  who  were 
complete  strangers  both  to  you  and  to  your  enemies,  that 
very  feeling  of  cruelty  and  immorality  which  you  think  you 
are  combating  by  these  executions.  For  these  executions 
are  not  performed  automatically,  by  these  papers  you  write  in 
your  Law  Courts  and  Ministries.  Executions  are  performed 
by  men  on  men.  A  young  man  wdio  had  been  a  soldier, 
evidently  perplexed  how’  to  regard  the  matter,  narrated  to  me 
how  he  had  been  made  to  dig  a  trench  to  serve  as  a  grave  for 
ten  live  men  condemned  to  be  shot,  and  how  one  set  of  soldiers 
was  obliged  to  kill  these  condemned  men,  while  another  set. 
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with  loaded  rifles,  w^as  placed  behind  the  executioners,  ready  to 
shoot  them,  should  they  WMver  in  carrying  out  the  dreadfully 
inhuman  action  demanded  of  them.  Can  the  performance  of 
such  awful  deeds  at  the  command  of  authorities  whom  they 
have  been  taught  to  honour  and  consider  sacred,  pass  without 
affecting  human  souls? 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  some  miserable 
Governor-General  issued  an  Order  of  the  Day,  expressing  his 
praise  and  approval  of  two  policemen,  “fine  fellows,”  as  he 
phrased  it,  and  awarding  them  Ds.  25  each,  for  having  shot  an 
unarmed  prisoner,  w'ho  jumped  from  a  cart  and  tried  to  escape 
from  them.  I  did  not  believe  in  this  dreadful  conduct  of  the 
Governor’s,  and  wrote  to  the  paper  asking  for  confirmation. 
They  sent  me  the  original  Order,  and  explained  that  such 
praise  for  killing  is  quite  customary,  and  that  those  occupying 
the  very  highest  positions  express  such  approbation. 

Can  such  actions  and  such  words  pass  leaving  no  trace? 
Such  insolently  expressed,  perverted  thoughts  and  feelings 
cannot  help  leaving  dreadful  traces  of  depravity,  immorality  and 
cruelty,  in  the  souls  of  those  who  participate  in  such  deeds,  and 
read  such  Orders.  Such  deeds  and  such  Orders  cannot  but 
evoke  in  people  both  distrust  and  contempt  tow'ards  those  who 
dictate  these  awful  actions,  repugnant  to  the  human  conscience, 
and  who  praise  and  reward  them.  So  that  if  thousands  of  people 
are  executed,  how^  many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  who  have  in  one  way  or  other  shared  in  these  actions,  have 
been  depraved  by  this  participation,  and  deprived  by  it  of  the 
last  remnants  of  their  religious  aud  moral  bases,  and  have  been 
prepared,  if  not  y^et  to  hate,  at  least  to  despise,  those  who  do 
such  deeds ;  and  how  many  prepare  themselves  to  commit  the 
same  crimes,  at  the  first  opportunity^  against  the  very  people  who 
now"  compel  them  to  commit  these  crimes  against  their  enemies? 

And  w"hat  of  the  influence  of  the  reports  in  tlie  papers  of 
the  number  of  those  executed— reports  read  by  millions,  and 
printed  every  day,  just  like  reports  of  changes  in  the  weather, 
things  which  are  sure  to  occur  and  must  occur  every  day  and 
alw"ays?  If  those  w"ho  read  these  things  every  day  do  not  ask 
themselves  how"  to  reconcile  such  deeds,  done  by  order  of  the 
highest  authorities,  I  wMll  not  say  w'itli  the  Gospels,  but  even 
with  the  sixth  commandment  of  Moses,  y"et  these  contradic¬ 
tions  cannot  but  react  on  the  souls  of  men,  by^  evoking,  on  the 
one  hand,  contempt  both  for  the  commandments  and  for  religion 
as  a  whole,  and,  on  the  other,  contempt  for  the  authorities,  who 
do  things  evidently  contrary  both  to  the  religious  laws  and  to 
conscience. 
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Is  it  not  clear  that  evil  done  by  the  ruling  powers,  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  visible  enemies,  is  preparing  twice,  and  ten 
times,  as  many  enemies  for  them,  invisible  and  more  angry? 

One  would  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  reasonable  man 
that  such  governmental  activity  cannot  improve  the  position. 
This  must  be  evident,  not  to  outsiders  only,  but  to  the  rulers 
themselves.  They  cannot  help  seeing  the  uselessness  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  the  guilt  of  it  all.  They  cannot  help 
seeing  it,  for  Christ’s  teaching  of  love  to  one’s  enemies — which 
has  been  and  still  is  so  carefully  hidden  by  those  who  live  by 
violence — though  not  in  the  entirety  of  its  full  and  real 
meaning,  yet  at  least  to  some  degree,  has,  in  spite  of  everything, 
penetrated  the  consciousness  of  the  men  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  (I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying)  has  been  specially 
warmly  accepted  by  the  common  Russian  working  people,  whom 
the  Government  are  now  so  zealously  perverting. 

Though  jMarcus  Aurelius  could,  for  all  his  gentleness 
and  wisdom,  make  wars  and  order  executions  with  a  calm 
conscience,  yet  people  of  the  Christian  world  can  no  longer  do 
so  without  an  internal  consciousness  of  guilt ;  and  no 
matter  what  stupid  and  hypocritical  Hague  Conferences  and 
conditional  punishments  they  invent,  all  these  hypocritical 
stupidities  not  only  fail  to  hide  their  crimes,  but  on  the  contrary 
show  that  they  themselves  know  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
wrong.  However  much  they  may  assure  themselves  and  others 
that  the  violation  they  continually  commit  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  is  necessary  for  some  higher  consideration, 
they  cannot  hide ,  either  from  themselves  or  from  men  of  good  will , 
the  guilt,  immorality  and  meanness  of  their  conduct.  For 
everybody  now  knows  that  murder,  of  whatever  kind,  is  repul¬ 
sive,  criminal  and  bad.  All  the  Tsars  and  Ministers  and 
Generals  know  it,  however  they  may  hide  behind  the  pretence 
of  higher  considerations. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Revolutionaries  of  whatever  party ; 
if  they  allow  murder  for  the  attainment  of  their  aims,  however 
much  they  may  say  that,  if  once  the  power  is  in  their  hands, 
they  will  not  need  to  employ  the  violent  measures  they  now 
use— their  actions  are  just  as  immoral  and  cruel  as  those  of 
the  Government.  And  therefore  they  produce  the  same  terrible 
results  as  the  evil  doings  of  Government  :  the  embitterment, 
brutalisation  and  demoralisation  of  mankind. 

Their  activity  differs  only  in  this  (and  this  is  why  it  seems 
less  criminal)  that  the  futility  of  the  activity  of  the  Government 
in  power  is  obvious,  while  the  activity  of  the  Revolutionaries, 
manifesting  itself  chiefly  in  theory,  and  only  spasmodically 
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during  Revolutions  such  as  ours  now  in  Russia — in  practice,  is 
not  so  evident. 

The  methods  and  means  of  strife  employed  by  both  sides  arc 
equally  foreign  to  the  human  soul  and  to  the  bases  of  Christian 
teaching,  and  equally — embittering  people  and  leading  them  to 
the  highest  degree  of  unreasonableness  and  brutality — fail  to 
reach  the  aim  they  announce,  and  remove  people  further  from 
its  attainment. 

The  position  and  activity  of  both  the  struggling  parties— the 
Government  and  the  Revolutionaries,  in  Russia  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world — with  their  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  nation  by  violence,  is  like  that  of  men 
who,  to  warm  themselves,  break  down  the  walls  of  the  wooden 
house  they  live  in,  and  use  the  beams  for  fuel. 

APPENDIX  II.  (to  Chapter  VIP). 

Tlie  acceptance  of  true  Christianity  interferes,  not  only  uilh  Church 
belief,  but  also  with  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  governmental  order  of 
society. — Both  working-men  and  educated  people  believe  in  the  State.— 
That  belief  forms  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
teaching  in  its  true  form. 

The  Christian  teaching  in  its  real  meaning,  acknowledging 
the  siqneme  law  of  human  life  to  be  the  law'  of  love,  which  in 
no  case  allows  of  violence  by  man  to  man  -this  teaching  is  so 
near  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  gives  such  undoubted  frer'doin 
and  such  independent  happiness  both  to  individuals  and  whole 
societies  and  to  all  humanity,  that  one  would  think  it  was  but 
necessary  for  it  to  be  known,  and  all  men  would  acccfrt  its  guid¬ 
ance  in  their  activity.  And  men  really,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Church  to  hide  this  law,  have  more  and  more 
understood  it  and  striven  to  realise  it.  But  the  misfortune  was, 
that  at  the  time  the  Christian  teaching  in  its  true  meaning  began 
to  become  comprehensible  to  men,  the  greater  ])art  of  the 
Christian  world  had  already  become  used  to  believe  in  those 
external  religious  forms  wdiich  not  only  hide  that  real 
meaning,  but  support  a  Governmental  organisation  which 
is  its  exact  opposite.  So  that,  to  accept  the  Christian 
teaching  in  its  real  sense,  men  of  the  Christian  w'orld, 
who  have  more  or  less  understood  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
must  free  themselves,  not  only  from  belief  in  the  false  forms 
of  perverted  Christianity,  but  also  from  belief  in  the  necessity 
and  inevitability  of  the  Government  organisation  which  has 
been  founded  on  that  false  Church  religion. 

So  that,  although  liberation  from  the  false  religious  forms 
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takes  place  more  and  more  rapidly,  the  people  of  our  time, 
having  rejected  belief  in  dogmas,  sacraments,  miracles,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and  other  things  set  up  by  the  Church, 
can  still  not  liberate  themselves  from  those  false  governmental 
doctrines  which  were  founded  on  the  perverted  Christianity  and 
hide  the  true. 

Some  men,  the  majority  of  working  people,  following  tradi¬ 
tion,  continue  to  do  what  the  Church  demands;  and,  partly 
believing  in  that  teaching,  have  implicit  faith — literally  faith  — 
in  the  system  of  Government  founded  on  violence,  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  Church  faith  and  can  in  no  case  be  compatible 
with  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity.  Others,  the  so-called 
educated  people  (who  for  the  most  part  have  long  since  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  Church,  or  therefore  in  any  kind  of  Christianity) 
believe,  just  as  unconsciously  as  the  common  people,  in  the 
system  of  Government  based  on  violence,  that  was  introduced 
and  confirmed  by  that  very  Church  Christianity  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  believe  in. 

So  that  those  who,  like  the  w’orking  people,  believe  in  the 
lawfulness  of  the  existing  order,  as  w’ell  as  those  so-called 
educated  people  wdio  try  either  gradually,  or  by  a  Eevolutionary 
upheaval,  to  change  the  existing  order,  equally  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  violence,  as  the  chief  means  of  organising  society. 
.\nd  neither  the  one  side  nor  the  other  acknowledges,  or  even 
imagines,  any  organisation  of  soeiety  not  founded  on  violence. 

It  is  just  this  unconscious  faith,  or  rather  superstition,  of  the 
Christian  world  in  the  law^fulness  of  upholding  the  organisation 
of  the  world  by  violence,  and  in  the  lawfulness  and  inevitability 
of  violence — it  is  just  this  faith,  founded  on  perverted  Christianity 
and  directly  opposed  to  true  Christianity  (although  people  who 
have  freed  themselves  from  faith  in  pseudo-Christianity  do  not 
acknowledge  this) — that  has  been  and  is  to  the  present  day  the 
chief  obstacle  to  men’s  acceptance  of  the  Christian  teaching  in  its 
real  meaning,  w'hich  is  now'  becoming  clearer  and  clearer. 


APPENDIX  ITT.  (to  Chapter  VITT.). 

People  consider  the  Non-Resistant  position  absurd. — Tliis  is  because 
Xon-Resistance  destroys  tlieir  accustomed  way  of  life. — Non-Resistance 
appears  an  absurdity  to  believers  and  to  sceptics,  and  especially  to  the 
rulers,  the  rich,  and  the  educated. — But  manual  workers  are  now  already 
at)le  to  understand  this  Christian  truth,  and  the  change  of  life  must  begin 
with  them. 

One  need  only  refer  to  Christ’s  teaching,  w'hich  forbids  resist- 
anc('  to  evil  by  violence,  and  men  belonging  to  the  privileged. 
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as  compared  with  the  working,  classes — both  believers  and 
unbelievers — will  only  smile  ironically  at  such  a  reminder,  as 
though  the  thesis  of  Non-Eesistance  to  evil  were  so  obviously 
an  absurdity  that  serious  people  cannot  discuss  it. 

The  majority  of  such  people,  considering  themselves  moral 
and  educated,  will  seriously  talk  and  argue  about  the  three-fold 
nature  of  God,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  so  on,  or  discuss  which  of.  two  political  Parties  has 
the  best  chance  of  success,  what  national  alliances  are  most 
desirable,  whose  expectations  are  the  more  reasonable  :  those 
of  the  Social-Democrats  or  of  the  Socialist-Eevolutionists ;  but 
they  are  all  quite  agreed  that  Non-Eesistance  to  evil  by  violence 
cannot  be  seriously  discussed. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Because  men  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Non-Eesistance  position  cuts  at  the  root  of  their  customary  way 
of  life,  and  demands  of  them  something  new,  unknown,  and 
seemingly  terrible. 

That  is  why  questions  about  the  Trinity,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  the  Eucharist  and  Baptism  can  occupy  religious 
people ;  and  irreligious  people  can  concern  themselves  with 
discussions  of  Political  Alliances,  Parties,  Socialism  and  Com¬ 
munism,  but  the  question  of  Non-Eesistance  to  evil  by  violence 
seems  to  them  an  astonishing  absurdity,  and  the  more  absurd, 
the  more  advantages  they  enjoy  under  the  present  system. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  greater  the  power,  wealth,  and 
civilisation  men  enjoy,  the  more  they  deny  the  teaching  of  Non- 
Eesistance,  and  the  less  they  understand  it. 

People  occupying  important  positions  :  the  rulers,  the  very  rich 
pc'ople,  those  used  to  good  positions,  and  those  w'ho  (like  most 
scholars)  justify  the  existing  state  of  things — these  people 
merely  shrug  their  shoulders  at  any  allusion  to  Non-Eesistance. 
People  less  important,  less  wealthy  and  le.ss  learned,  are  less 
scornful.  Still  less  scornful  are  the  men  of  still  less  importance, 
wealth  and  learning.  But  yet  all  whose  life  is  directly  sup¬ 
ported  by  violence,  though  not  all  equally  disdainful, 
always  take  a  negative  attitude  towards  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  adopting  the  teaching  of  Non-Eesistance  by 
violence. 

So  that  if  the  decision  of  the  question  of  liberating  oneself 
from  the  perv('rted  Christian  teaching,  and  from  the  permission 
of  violence  transgressing  against  love,  that  flows  therefrom, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Christian  teaching  in  its  real  meaning, 
depended  only  on  civilised  people  enjoying  in  our  society  a 
position  better  in  a  material  sense  than  that  of  the  majority  of 
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the  working  folk — the  transition  now  before  us,  from  a  life 
founded  on  violence  to  a  life  founded  on  love  would  not  be  so 
near  and  inevitable  as  it  now  is,  especially  here  in  Russia,  where 
the  enormous  majority  of  the  nation — more  than  two-thirds — are 
not  yet  depraved  by  riches,  by  power,  or  by  civilisation. 

But  as  this  majority  of  the  people  have  no  reason,  by  admit- 

Iting  the  use  of  violence,  themselves  of  the  blessings  of  a  life  of 
love,  and  no  advantage  from  so  depriving  themselves,  therefore 
among  them — not  perverted  by  power,  riches  or  culture — it 
seems  to  me  that  that  change  in  the  system  of  life  which  is 
demanded  by  the  already  accomplished  elucidation  of  Christian 
j  truth,  must  begin. 


APPENDIX  IV.  (to  Chapter  XVII.). 

Not  arguments,  but  love,  brings  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Non-Resist¬ 
ance. — Love  is  bliss  when  it  is  love  of  enemies. — Therefore,  resistance 
deprives  one  of  bliss. 

But  however  strange  appears  to  me  the  blindness  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  necessity  and  inevitability  of  violence,  and 
however  palpably  evident  to  me  is  the  inevitability  of  Non- 
Resistance,  it  is  not  arguments  nor  appeals  to  reason  that  convince 
me,  or  can  convince  others,  of  the  truth  of  Non-Resistance;  it 
is  only  man’s  consciousness  of  his  own  spirituality,  the  essential 
expression  of  which  is  love,  that  really  convinces.  Love,  true 
love,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  human  soul — that  love 
which  is  revealed  by  Christ’s  teaching — precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  idea  of  atiy  kind  of  violence. 

Whether  the  use  of  violence  or  the  bearing  of  evil  will  be 
useful  or  harmful,  I  do  not  know,  and  nobody  knows;  but  I 
know,  and  everyone  knows,  that  love  is  bliss.  The  love  of 
others  for  me  is  bliss  for  me,  and  yet  more  so  is  my  love  for 
others.  The  highest  bliss  is  my  love,  not  merely  for  those  who 
do  not  love  me,  but  for  those  who,  as  Christ  said,  hate  me, 
insult  me,  and  do  evil  to  me.  Strange  as  it  seems  to  one  who 
has  never  felt  this,  it  is  so;  and  when  one  considers  it  and 
experiences  it,  one  is  only  suqorised  that  one  could  ever  have 
failed  to  understand  it.  Love,  true  love,  love  that  denies  itself 
and  transfers  itself  in  another,  is  the  awakening  in  oneself  of 
the  highest  universal  principle  of  life,  but  it  is  only  then  true 
love,  and  only  then  gives  all  the  happiness  it  can  give,  when 
it  is  love  free  from  anything  personal,  from  the  smallest  particle 
of  partiality  for  the  object  of  one’s  love.  And  such  love  can 
only  be  felt  for  one’s  enemy,  for  those  who  hate  and  offend 
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one.  Therefore  the  injunction  to  love  not  those  who  love  us, 
but  those  who  hate  us,  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but  an  indication 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  any  exceptions  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  attaining  the  highest  bliss  that  love  can  give.  That 
it  must  be  so,  follows  logically,  and  one  need  only  experience 
it,  to  be  convinced.  So  that  cases  of  insult  and  attack  become 
precious  and  desirable.  And  so,  having  looked  into  the  essential 
attributes  of  the  human  soul,  w'e  see  that  by  its  nature  answer¬ 
ing  evil  with  evil  causes  it  to  suffer;  w^hile,  on  the  contrary, 
bestowing  love  in  return  for  evil  gives  it  the  highest  attainable 
bliss. 

And  therefore,  every  Non-Eesistance  to  evil  by  evil  is  the 
gaining  of  bliss,  and  of  such  bliss  as  (by  destroying  personality 
and  thereby  giving  the  highest  bliss)  at  the  same  time  destroys 
all  suffering  and,  above  all,  destroys  that  bugbear  which  causes 
resistance — the  fear  of  death. 

Leo  Tolstoy. 

Translated  hy  L.  and  A.  Maude. 


CAVOUR  AND  BISMARCK.  (II.) 

V. 


Ix  parliamentary  eloquence  Cavour  and  Bismarck  belonged  to 
the  new  school  of  orators.  Rejecting  flowery  periods  and 
Ciceronian  flights,  they  spoke  simply,  like  men  of  affairs,  usually 
more  intent  on  making  statements  than  on  stirring  the  emotions. 

A  minister  who  has  to  explain  the  dry  details  of  the  thousand 
routine  Bills  which  busy  every  legislature,  can  indulge  no  more 
in  the  “Conscript  Fathers!”  or  the  “How  long,  0  Catiline” 
oratory  of  the  past.  Some  of  Cavour’s  speeches,  however — for 
example,  that  of  March  7th,  1850,  on  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  courts  and  that  on  “Rome,  the  Capital” — are  models  of 
a  lofty  eloquence  which  appeals  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience 
and  sets  the  heart  throbbing.  In  their  fundamental  simplicity 
and  in  their  instinctive  trust  that  certain  truths  need  only  to 
be  stated,  they  remind  us  of  Lincoln’s  utterances;  but  Cavour 
lacked  Lincoln’s  apparently  unpremeditated  felicity  of  phrase. 
Although  Bismarck  has  left  little  or  nothing  in  this  vein,  he  had 
a  remarkable  talent  for  summing  up  in  an  epigram  an  entire 
political  transaction  or  for  hitting  off  a  personality  in  half  a 
dozen  words.  These  sayings  of  his  are  now  proverbs  among 
the  Germans,  who  do  not  come  racially  by  the  terse,  dartlike 
phrase  or  humorous  touch.  (Heine,  be  it  remembered,  was  Jew 
by  race,  and  French  by  wit.)  Beer,  and  not  champagne,  is  the 
German’s  national  drink,  and  their  humour  has  a  beery  quality. 
In  parliamentary  debates  Cavour’s  habitual  manner  was  that  of 
the  man  who  desires  to  conquer  by  the  validity  of  his  arguments. 

On  occasion  he  lacked  neither  irony  nor  scorn,  nor  the  power 
to  hurl  the  retort  that  blasts  :  but  he  used  these  very  seldom. 
Bismarck  too  obviously  had  the  air  of  one  whom  argumentation 
exasperates.  If  he  could  not  silence  his  adversaries  by  his  surly 
temper  he  would  shatter  them  by  his  prepotence.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  regarded  every  public  question  as  personal  to  him,  and 
treated  every  doubter  or  opponent  as  his  personal  enemy. 
Cavour  said  :  “Remember  that  I  never  harm  anyone,  not  even 
my  enemies.  ...  I  am  accustomed  to  forget  injuries,  perhaps 
even  too  much ;  but  services  rendered  me  are  never  cancelled 
from  either  my  memory  or  my  heart.”  Bismarck,  on  the 
contrary,  never  forgot  an  injury;  he  hounded  his  enemies  into 
the  grave  and  then  persecuted  their  memory.  “I  am  a 
Christian,”  he  said,  “but  when  anybody  smites  me  on  one  cheek. 
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I  assuredly  don’t  turn  the  other  to  him.”  This  is  not  precisely 
the  Christianity  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  preached. 

In  political  management,  or  the  practice  of  statecraft,  both 
Cavour  and  Bismarck  were  opportunists  of  the  first  rank,  children 
of  the  brood  in  which  Ciesar  and  Napoleon  were  elder  brothers. 
Their  opportunism  was  not  a  vulpine  prowling  to  and  fro,  nor 
a  cringing  to  public  opinion,  nor  a  demagogic  parade  of  wisdom 
and  virtue — the  characteristics  of  mere  politicians  of  all  times 
and  tongues;  it  was,  instead,  an  unlimited  capacity  for  conceiv¬ 
ing  vast  purposes,  indefectible  patience  to  wait,  address  in 
shaping,  or  in  coercing  men  and  means  to  the  desired  end,  a 
sure  instinct  for  seizing  the  favourable  moment ;  and  audacity 
to  dare  the  utmost  when  men  w^ould  not  bend  and  conditions 
remained  stubborn.  Cavour  described  it  very  well  to  Baron 
Carutti  :  “I  see  the  straight  line  leading  to  that  point :  here  it 
is.  If  on  the  way  I  encounter  an  insuperable  obstacle,  I  will 
not  batter  my  head  on  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  knocking  out 
my  brains ;  but  neither  will  I  go  back.  I  w'ill  look  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left;  and,  being  unable  to  take  the  straight  line,  I 
will  follow  the  curved  and  pass  round  the  obstacle  that  I  cannot 
attack  in  front.”  So  also  Bismarck  said  :  “I  have  been  too 
long  in  practical  politics  to  busy  myself  much  with  conjectural 
politics.”  And  later  he  added  ;  “Politics  is  not  a  science— as 
many  of  these  professors  imagine — but  an  art.  It  is  as  little  of 
a  science  as  are  sculpture  and  painting.”  Such  opportunism, 
needless  to  say,  depends  for  its  successful  use  on  the  statesman 
who  employs  it.  It  perpetually  contradicts  those  doctrinaires 
who  assert  that  in  history  men  count  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
abstract  course  of  events  is  everything.  The  same  move  proved 
a  masterpiece  of  statesmanship  in  Cavonr’s  hands  and  an  igno¬ 
minious  and  foolish  blunder  in  Eattazzi’s.  It  w^as  Bismarck’s 
insight  that  detected  w'hen  events  warranted  Prussia’s  onslaught 
upon  Austria — it  was  not  those  events  that  created  Bismarck's 
insight. 

Cavour’ s  opportunism  was  much  more  closely  attached  to  his 
fundamental  principles  than  Bismarck’s.  There  were  certain 
things  he  would  never  do,  certain  compromises  he  would  never 
make.  But  Bismarck,  in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  took  up 
with  as  strange  bedfellow's  as  any  pot-house  politician.  In  order 
to  pass  a  military  bill,  or  any  other  measure  of  transient 
importance,  he  would  unblushingly  purchase  the  support  of 
the  Catholics  or  of  the  Jews,  or  of  other  groups  against  w'hom 
at  the  next  emergency  he  might  turn  without  compunction.  So 
it  would  be  easy  to  cite  special  cases  w’hich  seem  to  contradict 
the  general  outline  I  have  drawn  of  his  character  and  methods; 
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but  such  exceptions  when  analysed  simply  prove  the  rule.  If 
he  adopted  some  of  the  agents  of  the  modern  regime,  it  was  not 
because  he  preferred  them,  but  because  he  believed  in  fighting 
fire  with  fire.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  availed  himself 
of  journalism.  Von  Unruh,  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly,  once  asked  him  how  he  could  allow  the  Kreuz- 
Zeitung  to  teem  “with  calumnies  and  lies,  not  even  sparing 
honest  women.”  Bismarck  replied  that  he  also  was  averse  to 
that  kind  of  thing,  but  he  was  told  that  in  such  a  struggle  it 
could  not  be  otherwise;  “and  my  remark,”  Unruh  adds,  “that 
such  weapons  sullied  those  who  used  them  had  no  effect.  I 
might  have  concluded  from  the  incident,  what  subsequently 
became  quite  evident,  that  Bismarck  was  not  very  scrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  means  to  achieve  a  definite  end.”  Equally  alert 
in  seizing  an  advantage,  Cavour  often  employed  methods  which 
,  the  moralist  may  question,  but  he  refused  to  sacrifice  his 
principles.  He  fought  the  Beds,  he  fought  the  Blacks,  but  he 
never  yielded  a  hair’s  breadth  to  either.  If  they  blocked  legisla¬ 
tion  which  he  knew  was  needed,  the  laws  he  passed  sprang  from 
no  bargains ;  they  represented  the  utmost  which  he  could  carry 
at  the  time.  If  there  was  transaction,  the  Opposition  came  to 
him ;  he  did  not  fawn  on  it. 


VI. 

As  to  the  Machiavellism  with  which  Bismarck  and  Cavour 
have  both  been  charged,  there  would  be  much  to  say,  but  to  say 
it  would  require  an  examination  of  the  concept  of  the  State, 
with  its  duties,  privileges  and  immunities  from  age  to  age.  Such 
a  survey  might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  governmental  or  collec¬ 
tive  morality  no  more  represents  the  morality  of  the  average 
man  than  the  mob  spirit ,  which  explodes  in  panic  or  in  hysteria , 
represents  the  nervous  stability  of  the  average  man.  Men  in 
masses  lose  their  sense  of  responsibility.  This  at  least  seems 
indisputable,  that  the  standard  of  morals  which  individuals  try 
to  live  up  to  in  their  mutual  relations  was  not  applied  to  inter¬ 
national  affairs  in  that  generation,  nor  is  it  applied  in  ours. 
Cavour  and  Bismarck  are  to  be  judged,  primarily,  by  the  usage 
of  their  time  :  were  they  better  or  w’orse,  more  scrupulous  or 
less,  than  their  contemporaries?  Having  determined  this,  we 
can  the  more  easily  weigh  them  in  the  scale  of  absolute  virtue — 
if  indeed  anyone  except  the  Recording  Angel  is  competent  to 
do  that.  Cavour  has  been  criticised  for  equipping  the  Crimean 
expedition  against  a  nation  which  had  not  overtly  injured 
Piedmont ;  he  has  been  censured  for  the  way  in  which ,  by 
amazing  exertions,  he  brought  about  the  war  of  1859,  and  for 
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liis  lack  of  caiulour  towards  the  King  of  Naples  in  isho 
Against  Bismarck  stand  the  black  records  of  the  brutal  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Denmark,  of  the  trickery  that  led  to  the  conflict 
of  1866,  and  of  the  Mephistophelean  adroitness  with  which 
having  forced  France  into  war,  he  made  her  seem  to  ho  the 
guilty  provoker.  If  w’e  are  to  credit  the  revelations  published 
since  Bismarck’s  death,  he  reached  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  such  a  pitch  of  cynicism  and  misanthropy  that 
he  believed  that  neither  men  nor  Governments  are  actuated  hv 
any  save  the  basest  motives ;  and  he  was  ready  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  plunge  Europe  into  war,  if  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  Germany  might  thereby  win  a  fleeting  advantage.  In  his 
sternness,  W'hich  often  became  pitilessness,  we  see  not  only  a 
recoil  from  the  sentimentality  of  the  Bomanticists,  but  the 
cropping  out  of  the  ancient  barbarism  common  to  the  ancient 
Germans  and  Gauls.  “  Vae  rictis !  ”  said  Brennus  to  the 
stricken  Tvomans  in  the  year  390  before  Christ.  ''Vac  riefis!" 
said  Bismarck  to  the  stricken  French  in  the  year  1871  after 
Christ  :  nor  was  that  the  only  time  when  the  soul  of  a  Brennus 
seemed  to  have  transmigrated  into  Bismarck’s  body. 

If  races  can  be  said  to  have  sex,  the  German  is  male,  the 
Italian  female.  The  Germanic  peoples  keep  to-day  many  of  the 
virile  characteristics  that  marked  their  ancestors  when  they  first 
lifted  their  shaggy  strength  above  the  horizon  of  history.  The 
ancient  dwellers  in  Italy  were  not  less  robust,  not  less  barbarically 
tough  and  formidable  than  they.  But  in  the  mingling  of  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  and  the  decadent  Romans,  out  of  which  the 
medieval  and  modern  Italians  issued,  the  dominant  principle 
was  feminine.  Brute  force  gave  way  to  intellectual  and  emotional 
forces.  The  tongue  superseded  the  sword.  The  ecclesiastical 
caste  which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  was  the  most 
remarkable  embodiment  of  the  Italian  genius  outside  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  even  adopted  the  petticoats  of  the  weaker  sex 
along  with  the  blandishments,  the  diplomacy,  the  talent  for  dis¬ 
sembling  and  the  passionate  expedients  which  were  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  peculiarly  feminine.  The  singular  thing  about 
Cavour  is  that  although  he  understood  his  countrymen  through 
and  through,  his  genius  was  masculine.  In  his  principles  Anglo- 
Saxon,  he  carried  them  out  with  Italian  subtlety.  Bismarck 
was  typically  German  in  his  masculinity,  without  suggestion  of 
feminine  charm  or  insinuation  :  he  wore  no  velvet  glove  over 
his  steel  gauntlet;  and  although  he  abounded  in  craft,  it  was 
man’s  craft,  rather  rudimentary  and  naif  compared  with  the 
intricacies  of  guile  which  long  practice  had  developed  in  Rome 
and  transmitted  thence  to  all  parts  of  Italy. 
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Cavour  used  to  remark,  smiling,  “Now  I  know  the  art  of 
deceiving  the  diplomats ;  I  speak  the  truth  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  do  not  believe  me.”  This  saying,  borrowed  by 
Bismarck,  now  passes  current  as  his.  The  extent  to  which  it 
is  true  measures  the  moral  advance  of  Cavour’s  diplomacy  over 
I  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors — the  Metternichs,  the 
Talleyrands  and  the  Nesselrodes — and  much  more  over  that  of 
such  shameless  masters  of  guile  and  force  as  Frederick  and 
Napoleon.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  permits 
States,  through  their  rulers  and  Governments,  to  practise  every 
crime,  has  been  hallowed  from  time  immemorial  by  patriotism, 
the  noblest  of  the  civic  virtues.  Evidently,  the  blame  should 
not  fall  wholly  on  the  “  Machiavellian  ”  agents  and  not  at  all 
on  the  populations,  which  smugly  benefit  by  their  agents’ 
iniquities.  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  and  the  thief  belong 
to  the  same  family. 


VI. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  Cavour,  employing  the  agents  of 
Liberty,  and  trusting  them,  strove  to  construct  Italy  on  a 
modem  plan,  by  abolishing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  feudal  and 
the  medieval,  in  order  to  give  play  to  progress  conceived  in 
modern  terms.  But  no  epoch  can  shake  itself  wholly  free  from 
the  past.  The  process  of  substituting  the  New  for  the  Old  goes 
on  so  slowly  that  often  before  being  adopted  the  New  has 
become  Old  and  lost  its  especial  virtue  of  Newness.  Cavour 
found  Italy  hypnotised  into  inanition  by  her  past.  She  lay 
there  like  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  trance.  Eeligion  could  not 
arouse  her ;  she  mumbled  from  time  to  time  in  her  sleep  the 
names  of  her  mighty  artists  dead,  but  her  arts  still  slumbered 
on;  the  appeals  of  philanthropy  and  enterprise  did  not  awaken 
her:  patriotism  alone,  the  winning  of  a  political  soul,  indepen¬ 
dent,  integral  and  free,  caused  her  to  open  her  eyes,  and  to  arise. 
Under  Cavour’s  brief  years  of  leadership  she  pressed  swiftly 
forward,  stripping  off  one  medieval  clog  after  another,  and 
impatient  to  receive  her  full  dower  of  modern  ideals ;  but  when 
he  died  much  of  the  past  inevitably  remained,  in  her  blood  and 
instinct,  even  where  the  forms  had  been  modified,  and  it  still 
remains. 

Bismarck,  on  the  contrary,  created  the  German  Empire  with 
the  intent  of  preserving  all  that  he  could  of  feudalism  and  of 
medieval  tradition.  He  planted  his  feet  irremovably  on  the 
rock  of  Authority.  He  resisted  “to  his  last  breath”  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  modernity.  If  he  seemed  to  adopt  any  of  their  ways, 
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it  was  in  order  that  he  might  strengthen  the  tottering  feudal 
edifice.  He  saw— none  more  clearly — how  the  instruments  of 
the  new  age  might  be  perverted  to  serve  the  adherents  of  the 
old.  When  he  fell  back  on  Authority,  he  knew  that  he  had  the 
strongest  instinct  of  his  race,  the  momentum  of  ten  centuries 
behind  him.  Artfully  using  the  spirit  of  Nationality,  while  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  Conservative  elements  and  on  the  army,  he  created 
the  Empire.  There  were,  in  truth,  many  Liberals  in  Germany, 
and  a  constantly  increasing  group  of  lladicals ;  but  Bismarck 
took  care  that  German  unity  should  lest  under  no  obligation  to 
them.  He  went  so  far  in  this  that  the  unification  of  the 
Fatherland  appears  less  and  less  a  national  undertaking,  to 
which  all  Germany  contributed,  than  a  Prussian  undertaking, 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  and  the  gloj-y  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty.  In  his  later  years  he  declared  himself  an  All- 
German  and  not  a  Prussian  :  but  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  he  thwarted  every  attempt  towards  German  unity,  which 
he  w’ould  not  countenance  until  the  paramountey  of  Prussia  was 
assured.  More  than  a  third  of  the  Germans  very  reluctantly 
accepted  Prussia’s  hegemony — some,  in  fact,  only  under  com¬ 
pulsion.  During  the  reaction  after  1848,  the  German  States 
were  purged  of  Liberals ;  and  as  Prussia  rose  towards  the  zenith, 
thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  of  freedom-loving  Germans 
emigrated  to  America,  to  become  sterling  republicans.  Who  can 
say  how  much  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Germany  has  suffered  by 
being  deprived  of  the  most  progressive  section  of  her  yeoman 
population?  We  are  reminded  of  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the 
Huguenots  from  France.  No  nation  is  to  be  envied  which 
secures  uniformity  by  getting  rid  of  the  very  element  which  is* 
most  accessible  to  new  ideas  and  best  adapted  to  resist  the 
tendency  towards  despotism  that  every  Government  develops 
unless  it  be  checked  by  a  courageous  opposition.  i 

Having  made  Prussia  strong  enough  to  smash  any  coalition 
of  German  States,  Bismarck  imposed  the  Empire  upon  them. 
But  German  Particularism  would  neither  bend  nor  break  before 
even  his  iron  will.  The  best  that  he  could  do  was  to  establish 
an  imperial  federation  in  which  the  constituent  parts  preserved 
their  owui  Governments  and  sovereigns,  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
their  owm  post  offices  and  mints.  The  unification  of  Italy, 
however,  completed  on  the  lines  Cavour  laid  down,  resulted  in 
one  nation,  wholly  fused  in  its  political  nature,  acknowledging 
only  one  sovereign  and  one  parliament. 

In  nothing  does  the  difference  between  the  two  achievements 
show  more  strikingly  than  in  the  heroes  honoured  in  each 
country.  In  Italy  there  is  universal  reverence  for  the  four 
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I  supreme  leaders — Cavour,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel.  After  them  there  follow  many  popular  heroes  : 
every  province,  almost  every  city  has  its  special  sons  of  glory. 
Tuscany  raises  monuments  to  Eicasoli  and  Peruzzi;  the  Veneto, 
j  to  Manin  and  Tommaseo ;  the  Eomagna,  to  Minghetti  and 
?  Farini ;  Lombardy,  to  Cattaneo  and  Camozzi ;  Piedmont  to 

Gioberti  and  D’Azeglio ;  the  South  to  Euggiero  Settimo,  to 
[  Poeri,  to  Settembrini  and  to  Crispi.  And  in  many  a  town  up 

and  down  the  Peninsula  you  will  come  upon  a  memorial,  tablet 
I  or  bust,  to  a  local  patriot,  not  less  loved,  and  not  less  worthy  of 
I  admiration.  But  in  Germany  there  are  statues  only  to 

I  William  I.,  to  Bismarck,  to  Moltke,  and  perhaps  to  a  few 
I  generals.  No  popular  representatives  emerge  to  wear  the  laurel 
I  of  national  gratitude.  The  monuments  are  official  :  unifica- 

I  tion  seems  to  have  been  a  bureaucratic-military  enterprise. 

I  On  the  scale  of  historic  evolution,  the  unification  of  Italy 
I  represents  a  much  more  advanced  process  than  that  of  Germany, 

I  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  constituent  parts  is  not  yet  complete. 

I  The  German  Empire  stands  where  France  and  Spain  stood 

I  before  their  respective  kings  had  absorbed  the  independent 

I  princes  in  their  kingdoms.  Analogies  are  not  laws ;  and  it  may 

I  turn  out  that  the  German  federal  Empire,  commandeered  by 
I  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  wdll  never  become  politically  fused. 
I  Yet  for  Germans  this  federal  Empire  may  prove  itself  to  be  the 

i'l  form  best  fitted  to  hold  together  the  Particularist  elements,  with 

I  a  tendency  tow’ards  Absolutism,  just  as  the  American  federal 
[  Union  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  best  sort  of  republic  for  the 
I  conditions  and  ideals  of  the  United  States.  But  the  student  of 
I  government  will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  German 

I  unity  w’as  accomplished  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Italian, 

i  Cavour  had  the  skill  to  enroll  all  parties — except  the  violent 
Eeds  and  irreconcilable  Blacks — under  the  Italian  flag.  So, 
I  republicans  and  monarchists,  moderates,  radicals,  and  patriotic 

j  clericals  all  contributed  to  the  great  revival  :  the  unification  of 

!  Italy  was,  in  fact,  national.  The  historic  Individualism  which 

I  had  sundered  Italians  for  centuries  proved  more  plastic  than 

I  the  German  Particularism — perhaps  because,  since  the  Italians 

I  had  a  much  harder  task  than  the  Germans,  they  consented  the 

I  more  wdllingly  that  everything  should  be  made  over  on  a  new 

!  model;  perhaps  because  Cavour  was  so  much  more  supple, 

i  patient,  and  affable  than  Bismarck  in  manipulating  every  one  — 

t  even  his  adversaries.  Cavour,  having  very  little  brute  force  at  his 

I  command ,  was  compelled  to  use  ingenuity  and  persuasion ; 

I  Bismarck’s  methods  were  blood  and  iron. 
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How  shall  we  measure  the  relative  greatness  of  these  men? 
Psychology  has  not  yet  devised  a  gauge  of  genius.  We  can  say, 
however,  that  Cavour,  with  means  far  inferior,  overcame  greater 
difi&culties,  and  that  he  reached  the  goal  he  set  out  for.  At 
the  outset  he  could  count  only  on  Piedmont,  a  State  of  four 
million  inhabitants,  utterly  beaten  in  two  recent  wars,  to  serve 
as  fulcrum  to  his  lever.  He  had  to  struggle  not  only  with 
political,  but  with  Clerical  enemies,  who  masked  the  de¬ 
crepitude  of  the  Papacy  behind  a  show  of  arrogance.  For 
centuries  the  champions  of  Italian  freedom  had  vainly  wrestled 
to  free  themselves  from  decaying  and  corrupt  ecclesiasticism, 
like  Laocoon  and  his  sons  from  the  toils  of  the  serpents.  Again, 
Cavour  was  obliged  in  almost  everything  to  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning — even  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  two-thirds  of  the  people 
who  were  to  help  him  make  Italy.  Bismarck  counted  from  the 
start  on  eighteen  million  Prussians,  every  one  of  whom  was 
educated.  Cavour,  coming  first,  showed  the  Prussian  the  way; 
Bismarck’s  audacity  in  1866  did  not  require  so  much  courage  as 
Cavour’s  audacity  in  1859 ;  for  Bismarck,  studying  Cavour’s 
victories,  read  clearly  in  the  Prussian  sky.  In  hoc  signo  vinces. 

Cavour  died  before  he  could  lay  the  key-stone  of  the  national 
structure,  but  he  left  plans  for  his  successors  to  follow,  and  he 
built  with  such  foresight  that  none  of  the  parts  which  he  designed 
have  had  to  be  altered.  His  principle  of  Liberty  does  not 
become  obsolete  :  since  Liberty  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
the  unquenchable  desire  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  highest 
moments.  Slavery  seemed  once  an  advance  on  the  condition 
which  preceded  it.  Feudalism,  despite  its  lowest  stratum  of 
serfs,  gave  better  protection,  more  freedom,  than  the  lawless 
welter  which  it  displaced.  And  so  of  despotism,  absolutism, 
paternalism,  of  limited  monarchy  and  democracy.  The  claims 
of  Democracy  do  not  rest  on  sentiment  :  Democracy  is  the  ideal 
towards  which  humanity  gravitates,  because  it  is  the  only  system 
which  requires  for  its  realisation  the  highest  development  of  all 
the  faculties  of  every  man  and  woman.  And  Liberty  is  its  way 
— just  as  sunlight  is  the  way  of  Nature’s  renascence  in  spring. 

Bismarck’s  empire,  created  according  to  his  aims,  except  that 
he  had  to  make  concessions  to  modern  life  which  he  detested,  is 
a  stupendous  work;  but,  unless  Europe  is  to  retrograde  to 
medievalism,  all  the  medieval  survivals  which  he  built  into  it 
will  crumble.  Time  will  inevitably  destroy  much  which  only 
the  overwhelming  will  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  able  to  save 
temporarily.  German  unity  will  probably  endure  because,  after 
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all  is  said,  modern  conditions  demand  that  the  vast  political, 
commercial  and  social  forces  which  men  have  organised  shall 
function  through  the  medium  of  great  nations  and  not  through 
a  large  number  of  little  States.  Posterity  will  find  Bismarck’s 
prototype  in  Eichelieu,  but  will  note  this  striking  difference  : 
Richelieu  succeeded  where  Bismarck  failed — he  not  only  unified 
and  consolidated  France,  but  he  made  his  king  the  sole  and 
absolute  monarch  of  the  nation.  Bismarck  had  to  be  content 
to  see  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  the  heads  of  a 
federal  empire  and  not  of  a  fused  nation.  If  the  comparison 
seem  slighting  to  the  Titan,  who  has  filled  so  large  a  space 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  we  must  reflect  that  Eichelieu  played 
relatively  as  imposing  a  part  among  his  contemporaries.  When 
Bismarck  has  been  dead  260  years,  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
still  looms  as  large  as  Eichelieu  does  now ;  and  the  German 
Empire  can  hardly  expect  to  have  a  longer  career  of  primacy 
than  the  France  which  Eichelieu  organised.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  German  Emperors  have  enjoyed  a  position  almost  autocratic, 
and  certainly  paradoxical  in  a  State  that  pretends  to  be  constitu¬ 
tional,  they  owe  this  to  Bismarck.  He  established  the  norm. 
Had  he  been  less  masterful  in  genius  or  less  devoted  to  auto¬ 
cracy,  it  is  likely  that  since  1871  the  Emperor  in  Germany 
would  not  have  grown  so  swollen  and  that  parliamentary  life 
would  have  expanded  more  healthily.  By  one  of  the  most  tragic 
sarcasms  in  history,  Bismarck,  after  labouring  forty  years  to 
create  this  prodigious  sort  of  sovereign,  became  his  victim.  A 
stripling  autocrat  with  the  arrogance  of  inexperience  and  of 
boundless  self-conceit,  discharged  like  a  lackey  the  aged  Chan¬ 
cellor  but  for  whom  the  Hohenzollerns  might  still  be  merely 
kings  of  a  second-rate  realm.  Time  was  when,  if  Bismarck 
smote,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  fell  down  in  the  dust,  or  if 
Bismarck  tightened  his  grasp,  the  French  Empire  collapsed  and 
perished  :  and  now  the  hand  of  a  ’prentice  emperor  swept  him 
into  disgrace.  So  Frankenstein  succumbed  to  the  monster  he 
had  spent  years  in  constructing. 

The  true  parallel  between  Cavour  and  Bismarck  should  stop 
just  previous  to  the  war  of  1870.  Cavour  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  State-building,  whereas  Bismarck  lived  nearly  thirty  years 
after  German  unity  was  achieved,  to  see  himself  a  legendary 
personage — a  blending  of  Hector  and  Ulysses.  If  Bismarck  had 
died  in  1867,  how  would  his  reputation  stand  to-day?  He  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  reactionary  statesman  of  unusual 
ability,  fearless,  nnscruplous,  and  unyielding,  who  succeeded  in 
setting  Prussia  instead  of  Austria  at  the  head  of  the  German 
federation.  It  required  the  victory  over  Franco  and  the  creation 
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of  the  Empire  to  show  the  world  Bismarck’s  real  magnitude. 
Cavour  died  young,  with  his  task  still  uncrowned;  had  he  lived 
until  1880,  when  he  would  have  been  only  seventy  years  old 
(Bismarck  lived  to  be  eighty-three),  how  greatly  the  history  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe  might  have  changed  !  But  perhaps  he  too 
like  Pericles  and  Lincoln,  is  to  be  regarded  as  happy  in  the 
opportuneness  of  his  death.  Like  them,  he  left  a  void  unfilled 
and  unfillable.  Of  him,  as  of  them,  posterity  has  gone  on 
thinking  that,  had  he  only  lived,  he  would  have  saved  his  country 
from  many  disasters. 

To  Bismarck  was  allotted  the  opposite  fate,  twenty-five  years 
of  prose  after  ten  years  of  dramatic  poetry.  As  Chancellor  he 
had  forced  upon  him  many  economic  problems,  which  he  did  not 
solve,  but  merely  postponed ;  he  became  entangled  in  a  long 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  which,  although  he  was  technically  the 
winner,  brought  him  only  vexation  and  calumny  instead  of  a 
brilliant  triumph.  His  inveterate  reliance  on  Authority  showed 
more  and  more  clearly  in  his  rejection  of  modern  ideals.  He 
magnified  the  Emperor  and  the  Army,  raising  militarism  to  such 
a  height  that  for  thirty  years  past  Germany  has  seemed  to  exist 
for  the  Army,  and  not  the  Army  for  Germany.  The  military  ring 
there  controls  budgets,  foreign  relations,  and  society.  The 
noblest  apparel  known  to  a  German  is  not  that  of  a  philosopher 
or  man  of  science,  manufacturer  or  merchant,  statesman  or 
divine,  poet  or  gentleman,  but  the  uniform  of  a  soldier.  We  are 
reminded  of  Machiavelli’s  description  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors  who  sacrificed  everything  to  “the  cruelty  and  the 
avarice  of  the  soldiers,”  although  the  cruelty  in  Germany  is  less 
open,  and  the  avarice  has  been  carefully  legalised. 

Bismarck’s  twenty-five  years  as  administrator  darkened  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  empire-builder.  As  soon  as  the  Empire  was  founded 
men  came  to  take  its  founding  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  they 
chafed  at  arbitrary  interference  in  their  daily  affairs,  and  they 
learned  that  he  was  not  infallible.  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  dynamic  statesman  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  a 
very  Thor  in  international  transactions ;  but  neither  as  an  econo¬ 
mist,  nor  as  a  financier,  nor  as  a  social  reformer  entitled  to  rank 
with  several  of  his  contemporaries.  After  1870,  however,  it  was  in 
these  very  fields  of  economics  and  social  reform  that  most  of 
his  activity  had  to  lie — and  so  his  inferiority  showed  itself  the 
more  clearly.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  encountered  and  over¬ 
came  his  country’s  enemies ;  as  Chancellor  he  had  his  own 
countrymen  for  his  adversaries.  Tw^o  instances  will  illustrate. 
Bismarck  framed  laws  against  the  Social  Democrats  comparable 
in  their  ruthlessness  to  those  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  against 
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heretics.  What  was  the  result?  At  the  elections  in  1871  to 
the  first  German  parliament  the  Socialist  votes  numbered  only 
about  100,000;  in  1893  the  Socialist  vote  was  nearly  1,800,000, 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
had  risen  from  two  to  forty-two.  These  figures  simply  proved 
that  Bismarck  had  failed.  He  had  not  stamped  out  Socialism ; 
he  had  not  even  checked  it ;  he  had  relied  on  measures  as  anti¬ 
quated  as  the  thumb-screw  or  the  boot— and  they  would  ndt 
work.  So  Metternich  prided  himself  for  more  than  thirty  years 
that  his  repressive  measures  sufficed  to  keep  the  surface  quiet  : 
and  then  the  Eevolutions  of  1848  gave  the  lie  to  him  and  his 
measures.  Again,  Bismarck  framed  restrictive  Press  laws  which 
the  Czar  might  have  envied,  and  these  laws  have  enabled 
Bismarck  and  the  neurotic  Kaiser  after  him  to  keep  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  prison  on  the  charge  of  Use- 
majeste ;  but  these  very  imprisonments  attest  the  impotence  and 
not  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  through  an  entire  generation.  The 
primacy  of  United  Germany  since  1870,  like  that  of  Austria 
between  1815  and  1848,  has  meant  a  general  reaction,  marked 
by  the  recrudescence  of  autocracy,  by  the  mounting  insolence  of 
militarism,  and  by  the  widespread  casting  of  doubts  and  sus¬ 
picions  on  the  Liberal  System.  The  go.spel  of  this  epoch, 
proclaimed  by  a  German  madman,  Nietzsche,  is  summed  up  in 
two  w'ords — Egoism  and  Megalomania.  The  Germans  who  rebel 
against  such  a  consummation  seek  refuge  in  Socialism — in  a 
system  wffiich,  like  Feudalism,  aims  at  stifling  individual  liberty. 
After  ten  centuries  the  Teutonic  instinct  breeds  true. 

T  am  aware  that  in  this  Plutarchian  parallel  I  may  be  accused 
of  painting  Bismarck  too  dark ;  but  Bismarck  himself  would 
certainly  not  complain.  What  some  readers  may  regard  as 
defects,  he  gloried  in  as  proofs  of  his  strength  and  acumen. 
Coming  on  the  scene  when  the  flood-tide  of  Liberalism  seemed 
to  be  sweeping  everything  before  it — when  multitudes  were 
inspired  by  the  thought  of  human  brotherhood,  when  philosophers 
and  poets  were  announcing  the  perfectibility  of  man,  when 
dreamers  stood  rapt  in  ecstasy  before  tlu^  mirage  of  universal 
peace,  when  down-trodden  peoples  saw  in  ’the  principle  of 
nationality  the  secret  of  liberty  and  union,  when  the  expansion 
of  industry  was  bringing  comfort  even  to  the  peasant  in  his 
cottage,  wheii  among  white  peoples  the  serf  became  an  anomaly 
and  the  slave  a  reproach — Bismarck  prided  himself  on  keeping 
a  cool  head.  Enthusiasms,  spiritual  yearnings,  visions,  were  all 
very  well,  but  they  were  not  the  every-day  stuff  by  w'hich  States 
were  permanently  held  together. 

Inequality  and  not  equality  is  the  adamantine  fact  in  human 
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nature.  Providence  sends  the  many  into  the  world  saddled  and  • 

bridled,  and  the  few  with  whip  and  spurs  to  ride  them  ' 

Authority  and  not  Liberty  is  the  final  word  in  political  and  j 

social  relations.  Thus  he  would  interpret  all  history  as  a  con-  ' 

firmation  of  his  creed,  and  he  would  predict  that  under  varying  I 

forms  the  future  must  reproduce  the  past,  because  human  nature  i 

will  remain  essentially  the  same.  What  hope,  then,  for  genuine  I 

Democracy,  which  presupposes  a  human  nature  completely  trans¬ 
figured,  capable  of  producing  men  with  the  unselfishness  of  saints, 
with  the  brotherly  love  of  angels,  with  the  wisdom  of  seraphs, 
and  with  the  practicalness  of  a  Bismarck?  | 

His  sarcasms  on  Democracy  are  tonic  reading,  especially  for  ^ 
optimists.  The  most  thorough-going  democrat,  if  he  be  i 
enlightened,  will  frankly  admit  that  parliaments  and  newspapers  | 
and  politicians  and  cabinets,  under  Democracy,  have  grievously  ij 
fallen  short;  he  would  grant  that  until  these  evils  are  cured,  | 
Democracy  can  never  function  ideally;  but  he  would  declare,  | 
as  Mill  declared  of  De  Tocqueville,  that  Bismarck  attri-  | 
butes  to  Democracy  many  defects  which  really  belong  to  I 
Civilisation.  There  are  moods  in  which  w^e  get  from  Bismarck  i 
the  same  sort  of  sardonic  satisfaction  that  Goethe’s  Mephisto-  I 
pheles  gives  us — he  is  so  witty,  so  penetrating,  so  plausible  !  He  jj| 
shows  up  so  remorselessly  the  foibles  and  sins,  the  mean  am  hi-  i 
tions,  gullibility,  and  worthlessness  of  men  !  Sarcasm  is  one  | 
of  the  means  the  intellect  takes  to  relieve  itself  when  it  fathoms  I 
the  sorry  confusions  of  life  by  which  weak  natures  are  blasted,  | 
and  fine  natures  are  quickened  to  pity.  But  the  world  cannot  I 
live  by  sarcasm  alone;  Bismarck  performs  a  great  service  in  \l 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  to  prick  the  bubbles  of  easy 
optimism,  to  challenge  almost  every  hope,  every  ideal,  every 
method,  every  reform  by  which  the  partisans  of  the  New  plan 
to  raise  mankind  to  a  higher  plane.  He  stands  there,  a  grim,  j 
Titanic  figure,  the  counterpart  of  the  mitred  Hierarch  who 
denounces  modernism  in  religion,  and  bids  the  world  turn  back  u 
for  salvation  to  the  medieval  worship  of  Authority.  Napoleon, 
modern  at  heart  and  lifted  into  power  by  the  Bevolution,  was  t 

led  by  his  ambition  to  try  to  reconcile  the  new  regime  and  the  ! 

old,  to  unite  Liberty  and  Authority;  hence  his  bastard  empire,  = 

and  his  fall.  Bismarck  worked  consistently  for  Authority, 
Cavour  worked  consistently  for  Tjiberty,  and  thus  each  of  them  ; 

carried  to  its  highest  expression  one  half  of  Napoleon’s  divided  : 

nature.  Metternich,  who  flourished  between  Napoleon  and  the 
later  statesmen ,  relied  wholly  on  Authority ;  but  he  had  only  f 
talents,  though  they  were  talents  of  unusual  range  and  ductility,  | 
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employed  by  him  with  unusual  address.  Truly,  the  fortunes  of 
men  ebb  and  flow  like  the  tides  of  the  sea ! 

To  reach  their  full  potency  principles  must  be  embodied 
in  a  human  being.  The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Europe  had  the  rare  distinction  of  seeing  Liberty  and 
Authority,  both  elemental  and  mutually  destructive,  embodied 
in  two  colossal  exemplars.  Of  these  principles.  Liberty  serves 
equally  to  measure  the  nobility  of  an  individual  and  the  collec¬ 
tive  civilisation  of  a  people.  Up  to  the  present,  it  has  had  only 
a  partial  exploiting  in  government ;  but  it  rests  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  and  meliorability  of  the  individual.  Authority 
deduces  from  the  shortcomings,  inequalities  and  failures  of 
human  nature  that  only  a  handful  of  men  are  to  be  trusted  with 
their  own  free-will ;  that  the  salvation  of  the  masses  lies  in 
obedience  to  the  few ;  and  that  the  few  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
their  powers  and  privileges,  as  a  compensation  for  their  labour 
in  keeping  society  from  chaos.  Liberty  trusts  instinctively  in 
growth ,  evolution ,  progress ;  Authority  relies  on  custom ,  revela¬ 
tion,  immutability.  Since  human  error  seems  as  long-lived  as 
human  hope,  the  champions  of  Authority  will  not  be  routed 
soon ;  but  they  will  more  and  more  regard  Bismarck,  as  we 
now  regard  Richelieu,  with  astonishment  for  his  genius  and  for 
his  large  measure  of  success,  while  they  recognise  that  his 
principles,  intended  for  a  single  undertaking  and  a  particular 
epoch,  have  no  universal  applicability.  Cavour’s  principles,  like 
the  fundamental  laws  of  health,  wdll  inevitably  tend,  wherever 
they  are  put  in  force,  to  rejuvenate,  to  uplift  and  to  liberate 
citizens,  peoples,  and  humanity  itself,  which 

“  Goes  seeking  Liberty,  that  is  so  dear.” 

WiLDTAM  RosroE  Thayer. 


ARE  JOURNALISM  AND  LITERATURE 
INCOMPATIBLE 


Are  Journalism  and  Literature  incompatible?  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are;  but  if  that  is  so,  and  if  Journalism  is~to  attain 
to  the  glory  of  Letters,  great  care  and  devotion  are  demanded  at 
the  hands  of  the  journalist.  On  the  face  of  it  the  task  he  sets 
forth  upon,  that  of  reconciling  his  trade  with  the  art  of  letters, 
is  one  surrounded  with  difficulties.  Yet  if  he  has  faith  and 
courage  he  may  be  able  to  overcome  them. 


I. 

I  can  illustrate  best  what  I  mean  by  a  delightful  story  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  determination  never  to  be  beaten,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  impossible  by  care  and  “the  unconquerable  mind.” 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  related,  was  once  in  the  company  of  several 
scientific  men,  including  the  late  Lord  Kelvin.  Incideiitally ,  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  an  eulogium  on  the  subject  of  castor-oil,  a 
homely  medicine  whose  virtues  he  was  very  fond  of  praising. 
Scmeone  made  the  obvious  suggestion  that  it  was  too  horrible 

take,  and  that  there  was  no  plan  for  getting  over  this  difficulty. 
“Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone.  “I  can  tell  you  a  way.  You 
first  put  some  water  into  a  wineglass,  next  you  put  in  the  castor- 
oil,  and  then  you  pour  more  water  on  the  top  and  drink  it  off. 
The  oil  lies  between  the  two  layers  of  water,  and  you  don’t  taste 
it.”  “But,”  Lord  Kelvin  is  alleged  to  have  remarked,  “surely, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  cannot  be.  It  is  a  scientific  impossibility. 
Not  only  can  oil  and  water  never  mix,  but  the  oil  is  bound 
to  come  to  the  top,  being  lighter  than  the  water.  You  could 
not  do  what  you  suggest.”  “I  know,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
“but  you  can  do  it  all  the  same  if  you  pour  very  carefully." 
In  the  same  way,  though  Journalism  and  Literature  may  seem 
incompatible,  I  believe  that  if  you  take  sufficient  tronblc  and 
pour  carefully  enough,  the  impossible  may  be  achieved  and  the 
two  incompatibles  reconciled.  /Where  the  care  is  specially  needed 
is  in  style  and  expression.  4fter  all.  Literature  is  in  the  last 
resort  a  matter  of  sty^e  and  expression  Literature  rejects 
nothing  as  beneath  it.  [Nothing  is  too  small  or  too  humble  for 

(1)  This  paper  is  based  upVn  a  spewh  delivered  at  “The  Anthor.s’  Club”  on 
.January  25th,  1909. 
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its  notice  provided  that  there  is  dignity  and  appropriateness  of 
treatment,  and  that  the  right  word  is  put  in  the  right  place.!' 

Journalism  may  become  Literature  if  those  who  practise  it 
take  trouble  enough  about  their  stylm  But  style  is  in  a  large 
measure — perhaps  I  may  say  iif^lnef  measure — a~qu^tion  of 
plainness  of  speech.  And  by  plainness  of  speech  I  mean  'not 
“Baldness  or  dulness,  hnl  clearness  and  intellimhilitv.  Plainness 
of  speech  or  plainness  of  writnTg  is^he  aitributeof  that  which 
can  be  most  easily  understood.’  Hazlitt  somewhere  describes  a 
successful  style  as  that  which  gives  the  “extreme  characteristic 
impression  of  the  thii^  written  about.”  But  what  is  this  but 
plainness  of  speech — tje  bringing  home  to  the  mind,  the  making 
plain  and  cl^r,  whatwer  meaning  the  writer  or  speaker  desires 
to  convey  ?-"^/I  want  to  dwell  on  plainness  of  speech  in  this  sense , 
because  I  believe  that  if  the  journalist  can  attain  to  it  he  will  be 
able  to  reconcile  Journalism  and  Literature.  ^11  men  who  write, 
and  especially  those  who  belong  to  my  own  trade  and  write  daily, 
lose  a  very  great  deal  of  their  power  to  fix  the  attention  of  those 
to  whose  minds  tli^y  appeal  by  failing  to  reach  a  sufficient 
plainness  of  speech.  Their  style  is  apt  to  be  too  complex,  their 
phraseology  too  recondite,  and  their  ideas  too  abstract. 

Alas,  how  soon  one  slips  off  the  path  and  over'^he  precipice 
when  one  is  engaged  on  such  a  theme !  I  note  with  despair 
that  I  have  just  myself  perpetrated  a  sentence  which  does  the 
very  thing  I  am  setting  out  to  condemn  It  contains  in  itself 
the  very  faults  I  have  enumerated.  Let  it  stand,  however,  as  an 
awful  warning. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  ask  why  it  is  that  though  w’e  all 
know  that  we  ought  to  use  greater  plainness  of  speech,  we 
generally  fail  so  lamentably  to  practise  what  we  preach?  The 
answ'er  is  a  very  simple  one.  Our  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  more  time  and  a  great  deal  more  trouble  to 
write  simply  and  clearly  than  it  does  to  use  what  Mark  Twain 
calls  “dictionary  words  ”  and  abstract  ideas.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  set  down  long,  involved  sentences  than  short  ones.  Men  some¬ 
times  say  that  they  dislike  a  short,  splintery,  staccato  style,  and 
would  not  use  it  if  they  could ;  but  I  expect  that  at  bottom  the 
dislike  of  short  sentences  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  very  much  harder  to  write. 

II. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  plea  for  plainness  of  speech  that  was 
ever  given  to  the  w'orld  was  that  made  by  Dr.  South  in  his 
famous  sermon.  Though  the  passage  is  w’ell  known,  it  is  so 
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poignant  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  remind  my  readers 
of  it  : — 

“  I  speak  the  word  of  soberness,”  said  Saint  Paul,  and  ”  I  preach  the 
Gospel  not  with  the  ‘  enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom.’  ”  This  was  the 
way  of  the  apostle’s  discoursing  of  things  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  ”  the 
fringes  of  the  north  star”;  nothing  of  ‘‘nature’s  becoming  unnatural"; 
nothing  of  the  ‘‘down  of  angels’  wings,”  or  ‘‘the  beautiful  locks  of 
cherubims  no  starched  similitudes  introduced  with  a  ‘‘  Thus  have  I  seen 
a  cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,”  and  the  like.  No,  these  were  sub¬ 
limities  above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  For  the  apostles, 

poor  mortals,  were  content  to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the 

world  in  plain  terms  ‘‘that  he  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and  that 

he  who  believed  not  should  be  damned.”  And  this  was  the  dialect  which 
pierced  the  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out  :  ‘‘  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do?”  It  tickled  not  the  ear,  but  sunk  into  the  heart;' and 
when  men  came  from  such  sermons,  they  never  commended  the  preacher 
for  his  taking  voice  or  gesture;  for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the 
rjuaintness  of  such  a  sentence;  hut  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths;  much  in 
the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  :  ‘‘  Did  not  our  hearts 
burn  within  us,  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?  ” 

In  a  word,  the  apostle’s  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and  successful, 
because  plain,  natural,  and  familiar,  and  by  no  means  above  the  capacity 
of  their  hearers;  nothing  being  more  preposterous  than  for  those  who  were 
professedly  aiming  at  men’s  hearts  to  miss  the  mark  by  shooting  over 
tVir  heads. 


If  any  man  shb'nla  be  inclined  to  say  tliat  following  Dr. 
South’s  admonitions  would  lead  to  poverty  of  language  and  even 
to  weakness  of  thought,  let  him  remember  that  though  South 
practised  what  he  preached,  he  was  the  least  bald  of  writers. 
Take  as  a  proof  of  this  the  admirable  discourse  of  South  on 
“the  fatal  force  and  imposture  of  words.”  It  proves  that  South 
would  have  been  an  ideal  leader-wi’iter.  If  he  were  reincarnated 
to-morrow  all  the  editors  of  London,  nay,  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  would  he  competing  with  each  other  to  secure  his  services. 


The  generality  of  Mankind  is  wholly  and  absolutely  governed  by  Words 
and  Names;  Without,  nay,  for  the  most  part,  even  against  the  knowledge 
Men  have  of  things.  The  Multitude,  or  Common  Rout,  like  a  Drove  of 
Sheep,  or  an  Herd  of  Oxen,  may  be  managed  by  any  Noise,  or  Cry,  w'hich 
their  Drivers  shall  accustom  them  to. 

And  he  who  will  set  up  a  skilful  manager  of  the  Rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  but  Ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether  they  have  any  under¬ 
standing  whereby  to  judge;  but  with  two  or  three  popular,  empty  Words, 
such  as  Popery  and  Superstition,  Right  of  the  Subject,  Liberty  of  Conscience, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  well  tuned  and  humoured,  may  whistle  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  upwards  and  downwards,  till  he  is  weary;  and  climb  upon 
their  Backs  when  he  is  so. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  Word  itself,  that  may  shift  for  itself;  And  as 
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for  the  Sense  and  Reason  of  it,  that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  here;  only 
let  it  sound  full  and  round,  and  chime  right  to  the  Humour,  which  is  at 
present  a  Gog  (just  as  a  big,  long,  rattling  Name  is  said  to  command  eveu 
Adoration  from  a  Spanoard),  and  no  doubt,  with  this  powerfull,  senseless, 
Engine,  the  Rabble-driver  shall  be  able  to  carry  all  before  him,  or  to 
draw  all  after  him,  as  he  pleases.  For,  a  plausible,  insignificant  Word, 
in  the  mouth  of  an  expert  Demagogue,  is  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadfull 
Weapon. 

Take  another  example  from  the  same  sermon.  Could  the 
“fascination  of  words”  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

The  Truth  is,  he  who  shall  duly  consider  these  matters,  will  find  that 
there  is  a  certain  bewitchery,  or  fascination  in  Words,  which  makes  them 
operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we  can  naturally  give  an  account  of. 
For  would  not  a  man  think  ill  Deeds,  and  shrewd  Turns,  should  reach 
further  and  strike  deeper  than  Ul  Words?  And  yet  many  Instances  might 
be  given  in  which  Men  have  much  more  easily  pardoned  ill  things  done, 
than  ill  Things  said  against  them.  Such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom 
doe  they  leave  behind  them  in  men’s  Minds,  and  so  much  more  poysonously 
and  incurably  does  the  Serpent  bite  with  his  Tongue,  than  with  his  Teeth. 

I  must  allow  myself  yet  one  more  quotation  from  South  on 
the  theme  of  verbal  magic  :  — 

There  is  hardly  any  Rank,  Order  or  Degree  of  Men,  but  more  or  less 
have  been  captivated  and  enslaved  by  Words.  It  is  a  Weakness  or  rather 
a  Fate,  which  attends  both  high  and  low.  The  Statesman,  who  holds  the 
Helm,  as  well  as  the  Peasant  who  holds  the  Plough.  So  that  if  ever  you 
find  an  Ignoramous  in  Place  or  Power  and  can  have  so  little  Conscience, 
and  so  much  Confidence,  as  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  has  a  Wit  and 
Understanding  above  all  the  World  beside;  and  That  what  his  own  Reason 
cannot  suggest  to  him,  neither  can  the  United  Reasons  of  all  Mankind  put 
together;  I  dare  undertake  that,  as  fulsome  a  Dose  as  you  give  him,  he 
shall  readily  take  it  down,  and  admit  the  Commendation,  though  he  cannot 
believe  the  Thing. 

Surely  nothing  could  go  straighter  to  the  mark  or  hit  harder 
than  these  verbal  arrows ! 

III. 

Though  I  admit  that  at  first  it  seems  as  if  I  were  calling  a 
hostile  witness,  I  desire  to  name  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  standing 
proof  of  the  power  of  plainness  of  speech.  It  is  true  that  Dr. 
Johnson  favoured  Latinised  words  and  liked  a  good  fall  to  a 
sentence,  but  in  spite  of  his  occasional  pomposity  nothing  is 
really  plainer  than  his  writings  or  his  sayings.  You  are  never 
in  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to  what  he  means.  ‘‘Firm  as  a  rock 
and  clear  as  the  crystal  that  adorns  the  rock,”  his  works  stand  a 
perpetual  monument  of  good  sense  and  great  literature.  Though 
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we  may  not  agree  with  his  criticism  of  Lycidas,  what  could 
be  plainer  than  his  meaning  when  he  says  :  — 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth;  there  is  no  art, 
for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral;  easy,  vulgar,  and 
therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it  can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted; 
and  its  inherent  improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind. 

Take,  again,  the  famous  words  in  which  he  made  amends 
to  Milton  for  all  time  for  the  harsh  and  barbarous  things  he  had 
said  about  Lycidas  and  the  Sonnets  : — 

His  great  works  were  performed  under  discountenance,  and  in  blindness; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch;  he  was  born  for  whatever  is  arduous 
and  his  v'ork  is  not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not 
the  first. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  passages  in  our  literature,  and 
yet  in  warding  and  in  structure  it  is  simplicity  itself. 

When  I  commend  plainness  of  speech  I  do  not  wdsh  for  one 
moment  to  fall  into  that  fatal  error  of  thinking  that  ornament  is 
to  be  abjured  or  only  words  of  one  syllable  used.  And  here,  and 
apropos  of  words  of  one  syllable,  I  may  recall  an  excellent  story 
of  Wordsworth  and  Archdeacon  Hare,  the  author  of  Guesses  at 
Truth.  Hare,  though  a  man  of  great  ability,  w^as  wont  to  ride 
his  literary  hobbies  to  death,  and  one  of  these  was  the  belief 
that  poets,  and  indeed  all  who  desire  to  attain  to  nobility  of 
style  in  English,  should  use  only  Anglo-Saxon  words.  But 
most  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  only  of  one  syllable.  In  the 
theorist’s  mind, -therefore,  it  w’as  an  easy  transition  to  the  rule 
that  in  really  good  English  w’riting  only  words  of  one  syllable 
should  be  employed.  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  descanting  upon  this 
theory  to  Wordsworth,  praised  the  poet  for  having  unconsciously 
adopted  it.  For  example,  Wordsw'orth,  in  the  most  beautiful 
line  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets,  had  used  nothing  but 
words  of  one  syllable  :  — 

The  world  is  too  much  w'ith  us,  late  and  soon. 

Wordsworth  w^as  not  indifferent  to  flattery,  but  this  was  a 
little  too  much  for  him.  After  a  minute  or  tw^o  of  reflection 
the  poet  asked  the  Archdeacon  w'hat  he  thought  of  the  line  in 
Macbeth : — 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine, 

and  whether  it  did  not  utterly  destroy  his  theory.  We  are  not 
told  what  the  Archdeacon  replied.  Probably  nothing,  for  there 
was  obviously  nothing  to  say,  unless  he  had  been  moved  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  comment  of  Morris  in  The  Wrong  Box,  “Unfortunately 
that  appears  to  be  the  case.” 
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IV. 

All  1  desire  to  assert  is  that  the  journalist  should  avoid  the  trick 
of  tiODcealiug  slovenliness  of  speech- awl  dramess  -oi  thought  by 
oru^ent.  Most  householders  know  that  if  one  wants  to  buy 
cheap  plates  or  cheap  cups  and  saucers,  one  cannot  get  them 
plain  white.  There  is  always  a  gold  or  a  blue  or  a  red  line  on 
cheap  goods.  In  my  simplicity  I  once  asked  why  this  was,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  salesman  that  it  must  be  more  expensive  to 
put  ornament  on  than  to  leave  the  thing  wholly  unadorned. 
“Consider  the  saving  of  labour  and  the  cost  of  gilding.”  The 
answer  given  me  was  that  if  there  was  ornament  it  was  possible 
to  put  a  much  lower  quality  of  work  and  material  and  much 
less  technical  excellence  generally  into  the  plate  or  cup  and 
saucer.  The  ornament  distracted  the  eye  and  so  hid  the  badness 
of  the  earthenware  and  the  lack  of  finish.  An  exactly  analogous 
case  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade  of  letters. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  pompous  sentence  which  a 
Church  dignitary  once  used  in  a  sermon  to  boys  at  a  public 
school,  a  sermon  in  which  he  urged  them  to  be  kindly  and  gentle 
even  in  their  chaff  :  ‘‘Let  the  coruscations  of  your  wit  be  like  the 
scintillations  of  the  summer  lightning,  lambent  but  innocuous.” 
The  ornament  in  this  hubbub  of  words  is  obviously  used  to  conceal 
the  poverty  of  the  thought. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  the  dodges  employed  by  those 
who  will  not  afford  the  time  and  trouble  to  write  plainly,  but  who 
yet  want  to  appear  exponents  of  literary  grace,  is  the  avoidance 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  word.  There  are  many  people 
in  this  country  to  whom  that  avoidance  stands  for  style.  Every¬ 
thing  is  judged  by  the  test  of  repetition.  If  a  man  repeats  the 
same  word  within  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  his  style  is 
considered  bad.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  good.  I  rememberTlis  a 
young  man,  suffering  under  an  editor  whose  ideas  of  style  were 
solely  of  this  primitive  kind.  It  threw  him  into  a  violent  per¬ 
turbation  of  mind  to  repeat  the  same  word  within  the  inch.  I 
knew  that  with  a  man  once  obsessed  by  this  rule  of  thumb  it 
was  quite  useless  to  argue,  and  I  therefore  did  my  utmost  to  adopt 
the  inch  standard.  It  is  said,  however,  that  another  contributor 
who  was  called  to  account  for  using  the  word  ‘‘grouse”  twenty 
times  in  a  leader  on  the  Twelfth  of  August,  asked  in  all  inno¬ 
cence  ;  ‘‘But  what  else  can  I  call  them  but  grouse?”  ‘‘Oh, 
hang  it  all  I  ”  was  the  reply.  ‘‘Can’t  you  call  them  ‘  the  feathered 
denizens  of  the  moor,’  or  something  sensible  like  that?”  I 
should  be  loth  to  say  that  occasionally  an  ingenious  synonym 
is  not  a  pleasant  and  legitimate  artifice.  At  the  same  time  I 
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think  we  may  agree  that  the  device  of  the  ^  ^ 

of  the  moor"  or  the  "leathern  misTile  "  “ 

deal  too  far  in  English  journalism.  ^  ^  ^ 

IV. 

But  though  simplicity  of  diction  is  desirable  ,>  h  i 

p.tfans  of  itsown._o/e  of  thesris  ?h“«on  of  a, 
Nothing  is  more  tiresome  than  a  pedanti^^F  artificial 
nes^  such  as  William  Watson  described  so  inimitabt  fn 
the  stanzas  m  his  Wordsworth’s  Grave.  Speaking  of 
aflectations  of  modern  verse- writers,  he  tells  u^- 

And  some  go  prankt  in  faded  antique  dress, 

Abhornng  to  be  hale  and  glad  and  free  :  '  ' 

nd  some  parade  a  conscious  naturalness, 

Ihe  scholars  not  the  child’s  simplicity 

bombastic  ornament  I  would  fnv  ^  ^  dislike 

wrth  a  certalnX\LX'..^^;“^^^^^^^^  - 

warmth  of  the  kitchen  poker.  ”  ^  without  the  occasional 

.Iw'i.arisr ""T’  •»« 

Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air 

Both  B«od,  though  both  seem  noglocted  :  ' 

Cardess  ahe  «  with  artful  care,  p  ' 

Affecting  to  seem  unaffected. 

We  have  all  encountered  in  the  nairpR  rtf  firai--  ^  • 

STl  "  f 

leaders  were  renow^dlor"  tteir  maFifenor™ ’’Xlse^W 

the  proprietor  was  wont  to  tell  his  young  lions  that  That  h 
wanted  from  them  wn«  “prarvtrva  ^  ^  ® 

Kit;  iri'S-::.;  ■ 
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Though  the  manger  may  be  of  beaten  gold  and  the  oats  of  diamond-duat, 
vi't  in  the  loose  box  there  is  a  pale  horse,  the  name  of  whose  rider  is 
Death. 

Assuredly  we  owe  something  to  the  man  that  could  thus 
visualise  Death  riding  the  white  horse  round  and  round  the 
loose  box  while  the  manger  glittered  with  the  wealth  of  Ophir 
and  Golconda. 


V. 

I  can  quite  well  imagine  that  some  of  my  readers  will  say  : 
“This  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  are  we  to  do?”  You  begin  by 
telling  us  we  must  not  use  ornament  or  pile  up  metaphors  or 
generally  disport  ourselves  upon  the  green  lawns  of  word  and 
phrase,  and  then  you  tell  us  with  equal  emphasis  that  we  are 
not  to  be  simple.  At  any  rate  you  insist  that  simplicity  achieved 
by  taking  trouble  will  be  no  simplicity  at  all,  but  something  a 
good  deal  worse  than  grandiose  rhetoric.  In  the  name  of 
Literature,  what  are  we  to  do?”  T  confess  that,  thinking  it 
over,  my  criticism  does  sound  a  little  like  the  refrain  of  a  music- 
hall  song  in  the  mid-Victorian  epoch — a  refrain  once  quoted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech,  and  said  to  be  the  only  example 
in  his  oratory  of  a  joke,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  funny  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  witty  or  pithy  saying.  The  music-hall  poet 
thus  described  the  effect  of  over-regulation  and  too  much 
government :  —  \ 

ihe  cocks  mustn't  and  ducks  musda’t  j4^im : 

You  musti/’t  be  out  and  you  mustn’t  be  in. 

Well,  perhaps  I  have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  But  though  I 
plead  guilty  to  a  paradox,  or,  at  any  rate,  plead  guilty  to  an 
awkward  presentment  of  my  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
nevertheless  true. 

What  is  wanted  in  journalism  in  order  to  make  it  literature 
is,  I  repeat,  plainness  and  simplicity  of  style,  and  although 
individually  we  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  all  miserable 
sinners  in  this  respect,  nevertheless  the  ideal  I  have 

tried  to  insist  on  is  worth  maintaining.  Though  it  is  never 

completely  reached,  we  may  yet  get  near  to  it.  The  true 
secret  of  a  plain  and  unaffected  style  is  to  have  clear  and 
I  strong  thoughts.  If  a  man  in  the  first  place  knows  what  he 
i  wanis  to  saiy,  and,  secondly,  if  his  thoughts  are  sound  and 
I  original,  noble  and  beautiful,  he  will  find  it  not  hard  but  easy 
to  clothe  them  in  appropriate  words.  The  real  difficulty  of  style 
is  to  be  found  in _the  thinking.  If  once  a  man  has  thoughT  out 
his  theme,  and  has  realised  his  ideas,  all  difficulties  of  expression 
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soon  vanish.  That  is  why  we  call  the  unlettered  tinker  of  Bed¬ 
ford  a  master  of  style.  What  makes  WTiting  hard  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  us  are  too  lazy  or  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  think  out  our 
subject  properly  before  we  take  pen  in  hand.  We  think  the 
matter  half  out  and  trust  to  luck  to  pull  us  through,  if  not  in  the 
first  draft,  at  any  rate  in  “Author’s  second  revise.”  If  someone 
w'ere  to  say  to  me,  “Then,  really,  what  you  are  saying  comes 
to  this:  men  write  badly  because  they  are  lazy  or  busy?”  ] 
should  be  oblTged"^  bow  my  head-irt -aequiescence': 

Just  as  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Decadence  made  a  plentiful 
use  of  clouds  in  their  frescoes  because  they  w’ere  such  useful 
things  to  conceal  the  drawing  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the 
human  body,  or  of  some  temple  in  the  skies,  so  w^e  are  apt  to 
cover  up  our  perplexities  and  deficiencies  of  thought  by  the  clouds 
of  verbiage  and  rhetoric.  We  do  not,  like  Virgil,  disdain  to 
say  a  plain  thing  in  a  plain  w'ay  out  of  intellectual  pride,  but 
simply  because  we  do  not  quite  know  what  w^e  are  driving  at, 
and  desire  to  conceal  that  disagreeable  and  disconcerting  fact  as 
far  as  possible  from  ourselves  and  others  by  long  words  and  round¬ 
about  phrases. 

Before  I  end  I  should  like  to  ask  my  readers  most  earnestly 
not  to  imagine  that  I  am  trying  to  come  the  schoolmaster  over 
them.  I  am  not  so  vain  and  foolish  as  to  think  that  I  can  teach 
my  colleagues  their  business.  As  the  angel  says  to  “the  affable 
Archangel”  Eaphael,  in  Dryden’s  rhymed  version  of  Paradise 
~Lost : — 

Fa'r,  far  be  'uiuished  ojjcn  a  thought, 

I  only  argue  to  be  better  taught. 

Though  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  it  in  a  monitory  form,  what 
I  have  WTitten  is  really  a  confession  far  more  than  an  admonition. 
I  am  fully  conscious  how  very  seldom  it  is  that  I  am  able  to 
practise  what  I  preach.  I  am  far  oftener,  as  I  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  the  awful  warning  than  the  virtuous 
example.  If,  then,  anybody  imagines  that  they  are  going  to 
score  off  me  by  sending  me  copies  of  the  Spectator  marked 
with  red  or  blue  pencils,  showing  how  I  violate  weekly  every  one 
of  the  canons  I  have  laid  down  for  plainness  of  speech,  they  are 
much  mistaken.  They  will  be  forcing  an  open  door.  I  trust, 
however,  that  my^  fellow-craftsmen  in  a  trade  which  I  regard  with 
the  utmost  affection,  and  to  which  I  consider  it  no  mean  honour 
to  belong,  will  accord  to  me  a.  generous  indulgence.  What  I  have 
really  done  is  to  take  off  my  shirt  and  show  a  back  w’ell  scarred  by 
the  flagellations  of  myself  and  others. 


J.  St.  Loe  Stratchey. 
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II. 

The  Rapidity  of  Early  Evolution. 

I  have  mentioned  one  reason  why  Evolution  may  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  much  faster  than  is  generally  supposed — namely,  that 
it  may  have  had  several  starting-points.  I  now  come  to  another 
which  is  surer.  In  the  earliest  days  of  protoplasm,  when  Nature 
had  what  may  be  called  a  clean  slate,  every  word  written  on  it 
would  be  plainly  visible;  but,  as  the  writings  multiplied,  each 
succeeding  addition  would  tend  to  obseure  the  others,  until  at 
last  the  w'hole  would  become  so  blurred  that  it  would  be  more 
and  more  difficult  to  detect  any  change.  In  other  words,  varia¬ 
tion  must  in  the  early  stages  of  Evolution  have  been  far  more 
rapid  than  it  is  now ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  different 
conditions  to  wffiich  the  organism  has  been  exposed,  the  less  the 
variation  it  is  likely  to  show  as  the  result  of  crossing  individuals 
of  the  same  species.  This  proposition  w’as  clearl)^  stated  by  Eosa 
in  his  Progressive  Reduction  of  Evolution.  It  is  demanded 
by  the  Physical  Theory,  and  it  is  in  accordance  wdth  facts. 
Darw'in  gives  a  great  many  in  the  Origin  of  Species.  He 
says  it  is  “the  common  opinion  of  naturalists  that  beings  which 
stand  low  in  the  scale  of  nature  are  more  variable  than  those 
which  are  higher,”  and  also  that  varietal  characters  vary  more 
than  specific,  and  specific  more  than  generic.  In  other  words, 
the  longer  a  particular  character  has  been  in  the  race  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  vary,  the  conditions  remaining  the  same.  In  our 
cultivated  plants  We  see  the  same  law  at  work.  When  first  they 
were  taken  from  their  natural  surroundings  and  grown  under 
new’  conditions  they  varied  greatly — the  carrot  will  serve  as  an 
illustration — but  now  they  have  been  so  repeatedly  crossed  that 
each  additional  cross  produces  very  little  effect  upon  them. 
After  all,  it  merely  comes  to  this — that  organisms,  like  inorganic 
matter,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  equilibrium,  which  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Dissipation  of  Energy.  At  first,  as  the  result 
of  the  external  influences  acting  on  them,  they  must  diverge, 
but  ultimately  they  must  converge.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
dead  level  of  monotony.  The  time  may  be  long  in  coming,  as 
wr;  reckon  time,  but  it  must  come  eventually. 

B  D  •?. 
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Hybrids  and  Thoroughbreds. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that,  when  the  conditions 
remain  the  same,  hybrids  will  vary  more  than  thoroughbreds. 
As,  in  fact,  they  do.  Here  we  have  only  internal  stimuli  to 
consider,  and  when  they  are  similar  in  the  two  parents  they  must 
have  a  stronger  effect  in  checking  any  departure  in  the  offspring 
from  the  original  type  than  w'hen  they  present  a  large  number 
of  small  differences.  It  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  argument 
of  the  clean  slate  and  the  slate  covered  with  writing.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  sudden  and  great  change  in  the  conditions,  we 
should,  by  the  Physical  Theory,  expect  to  see  more  variation 
in  thoroughbreds  than  in  hybrids,  because  the  external  stimuli 
would  have  something  more  definite  to  act  upon.  And  this,  also, 
is  true.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  numberless 
instances. 

The  Importance  of  Different  Types  of  Parents. 

The  fact  that  hybrids  are,  as  a  rule,  healthier  and  longer-lived 
than  thoroughbreds,  though  long  suspected  in  certain  cases,  was 
first  clearly  demonstrated  by  Darwin.  He  showed,  by  means  of 
many  valuable  examples,  that  the  breeding  of  nearly-related 
individuals  of  the  same  species  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of 
the  offspring,  and  though  it  is  now  thought  that  he  carried  the 
case  too  far,  the  value  of  an  admixture  of  “foreign  blood  ”  is  still 
generally  admitted.  In  another  part  of  the  Origin  of  Species, 
he  drew’  attention  to  the  fact  (which  has  just  been  shown  to 
follow’  from  the  Physical  Theory)  that  organs  or  organisms  which 
have  been  subject  to  much  variation  in  the  past  are  more  likely 
to  continue  to  vary  than  those  which  for  a  long  time  have 
remained  constant — provided,  it  must  be  added,  the  external 
conditions  remain  the  same.  Though  he  did  not  connect  these 
two  facts,  I  think  it  can  be  showm  that  they  are  closely  associated. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  to  any  organism  than  that  the 
Energy  in  it  should  not  escape  too  readily,  and  fortunately,  as 
w’e  have  seen,  it  may  in  time,  by  its  own  action,  block  its  own 
channels,  as  in  the  formation  of  skin,  scales,  feathers,  hairs,  and 
bones,  and  also  in  the  secretion  of  fat,  an  excellent  non-conductor 
deposited  in  great  quantities  in  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 
Variation,  produced  as  the  result  of  Energy  itself  following  many 
smaller  channels  instead  of  fewer  and  larger  ones,  must  serve 
the  same  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  marriage  of  two 
nearly-related  individuals,  such  as  first  cousins,  '  who  have 
inherited  the  same  impulses  from  the  same  ancestors,  these 
impulses  combined  in  the  offspring  would,  as  has  been  shown, 
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more  readily  force  their  way  along  their  channels,  and  might 
even  produce  a  more  or  less  automatic  condition.  As,  in  fact, 
we  often  see ;  for  lunacy  and  idiocy  are  the  frequent  results  of 
such  marriages,  while  some  physical  weakness  is  common. 
Bain’s  “tendency  of  an  idea  to  work  itself  out” — a  tendency 
common  enough  among  human  beings,  but,  as  our  Theory 
demands,  much  commoner  among  organisms  lower  in  the  scale — 
is  an  instance  of  automatism  in  a  less  pronounced  form.  The 
force  of  habit  is  another  instance.  Here,  then,  the  Physical 
Theory  gives  a  physical  reason  for  the  admitted  value  of 
differences  in  type  betw^een  the  two  parents.  It  explains  such 
well-known  phenomena  as  the  deterioration  of  potatoes  when 
grown  from  the  same  stock  and  in  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  It  will  go  oven  further  than  this,  for  it  demands  that  when 
flowers  are  pollinated  the  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  prevent 
any  great  dissipation  of  Energy ;  and  this  we  know  to  be  true, 
inasmuch  as  successful  pollination  can  rarely  be  effected  in  a 
moist— that  is  lo  say,  a  more  or  less  conducting — atmosphere. 
It  suggests,  too,  a  reason  why,  apart  from  any  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  different  forms  of  the  organs  concerned,  individuals  of 
different  genera  cannot  as  a  rule  be  crossed.  For  if  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  one  has  become  specialised  by  long-continued  use 
to  respond  to  certain  vibrations,  it  would  necessarily  be  less 
capable  of  responding  to  those  of  different  wave-lengths  coming 
from  the  other.  As  mentioned  later,  it  has  been  shown  by 
various  experiments  that  in  some  cases  ovum  and  spermatozoon 
are  each  capable  of  developing  independently  of  the  other,  and 
forming  perfect  organisms.  This  fact  suggests  that  their  com¬ 
bination  results  mainly  in  a  mere  doubling  of  the  Energy  in 
either,  and  where  different  genera  are  concerned  no  such  doubling 
could  occur  of  the  stores  accumulated  since  they  diverged  from 
a  common  stock — or,  at  least,  of  such  stores  as  were  connected 
with  the  divergence.  This  would  also  explain  why,  w'hen  pollen 
from  different  species  is  placed  on  the  same  stigma,  it  responds 
to  its  own  pollen  in  preference  to  foreign  pollen,  the  principle 
being  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  in  wdreless  telegraphy  is 
called  “tuning.”  Finally,  the  Theory  suggests  a  reason  for  the 
general,  though  not  universal,  infertility  of  hybrids,  and  also  a 
possible  reason  for  the  frequent  infertility  of  various  organisms 
owing  to  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the  conditions. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  some  allusion  must 
be  made  to  the  fact  mentioned  by  Kellogg  that  certain  insects 
parthogenetically  produced  vary  more  than  certain  others  of 
bisexual  parentage  closely  related  to  them.  In  more  or  less 
plastic  organisms  low  down  in  the  scale  this  might  be  expected. 
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For  here  the  general  level  of  Energy  would  be  so  low  that 
differences  of  the  Environment  would  be  likely  to  produce  a 
much  greater  effect.  It  is,  indeed,  among  the  lower  organisms 
of  all  kinds  that  w'e  must  look  for  the  greatest  amount  of  varia¬ 
tion,  a  fact  which  would  explain  the  extraordinary  number  of 
varieties  of  British  ferns. 

Reversions  to  Earlier  Types. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Darwin’s  greatest  difficulties 
was  the  sudden  appearance  of  vast  numbers  of  individuals  of 
distinct  species  in  some  of  the  earliest  geological  strata.  “The 
case  at  present  must  remain  inexplicable,”  he  wrote  in  the 
Origin  of  Species,  “and  may  be  truly  urged  as  a  valid  argument 
against  the  views  here  entertained.”  That  difficulty  is  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  Physical  Theory.  Whether  or  not  Evolution 
had  different  starting-points,  it  must,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
proceeded  very  much  more  rapidly  in  its  early  stages  than  it 
does  now,  and  if  any  evidences  of  that  fact  still  exist  they  would 
necessarily  be  found  in  the  low^er  geological  strata.  De  Vries, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  certain  experiments  with  evening  primroses, 
has  put  forward  the  theory  that  sudden  changes,  which  he  calls 
mutations,  may  still  occur ;  but  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  is 
very  slight.  While  mutations  cannot  be  considered  impossible 
as  the  result  of  new  arrangements  of  the  internal  forces,  it  seems 
improbable  that  anything  could  alter  the  arrangement  except  a 
great  and  sudden  change  in  the  external  conditions.  And 
Evolution  on  the  lines  laid  down  here  has  really  no  need  of  them. 
When  we  do  get  any  striking  variation,  it  is  almost  invariably  a 
reversion  to  an  earlier  type,  or  a  case  of  arrested  development: 
and  between  the  two  there  is,  according  to  the  Physical  Theory, 
very  little  difference.  If  anything  should  occur  to  weaken  the 
effects  of  later  impulses — for  instance,  disease  or  want  of  food— 
or,  what  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  to  strengthen  the  effects 
of  earlier  impulses — such  as  similarity  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  two  parents — the  earlier  impulses  w^ould  prove  the  more 
potent,  and  a  reversion  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  We  see 
this  phenomenon  repeatedly  among  human  beings,  an  individual 
suddenly  appearing  who  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  some 
distant  ancestor.  Eetrogression  along  the  evolutionary  lines  is 
often  artificially  produced  by  horticulturists — double  stocks  from 
single,  for  example — and  the  method  employed  is  always 
starvation. 

The  Evidence  of  Embryology. 

The  metamorphoses  of  insects,  again,  indicate  different  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  race.  In  the  embryonic  series  the  same 
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phenomenon  is  plainly  visible.  The  embryos  of  most  organisms 
—at  least,  of  those  fairly  high  in  the  scale — pass  through  a 
number  of  remarkable  forms,  always  for  the  same  species  in  the 
same  order,  each  in  turn  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  some 
other  class  of  organism  lower  in  the  scale.  If  the  successive 
impulses  accjnired  along  the  whole  lijie  of  Evolution  are.  eternal, 
as  the  Conservation  of  hhiergy  demands,  it  is  just  in  the 
embryonic  stage  that  we  should  expect  them  to  be  able  to  show 
themselves,  and  they  woidd  inevitably  show  themselves  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  produced.  That  the  same 
matter  can,  as  sugge.sted  here,  carry  dilferent  impulses  simul¬ 
taneously  and  also  transmit  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  communicated  to  it,  is  a  fact  known  to  electricians  and 
utilised  in  telegi'aphy.  As  btairing  upon  this  point,  I  may  quote 
the  following  from  the  Origin  of  Species  :  “  At  whatever 
period  of  life  a  iKu  nliarity  first  appears,  it  tends  to  reappear  in 
the  oflspring  at  a  corresponding  age,  though  sometimes  a  little 
earlier”;  and  Darwin  adds,  “I  believe  this  rule  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  explaining  the  laws  of  embryology.”  This 
law  follows  inevitably  from  the  Physical  Theory.  For  if  the 
same  amount  of  Energy  encounters  the  same  resistance  as  would 
necessarily  be  the  case  in  two  closely-related  organisms  of  the 
same  species,  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
same  time. 

Mendel’s  Theory. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  offspring,  a  theory  propounded 
a  generation  ago  by  Mendel  has  recently  been  revived  and  is  now 
receiving  much  attention  from  biologists.  Mendel  divided 
characters  into  pairs,  one  in  each  pair  being  called  dominant  and 
the  other  recessive  ;  and,  experimenting  with  peas,  he  found  that, 
as  the  result  of  a  cross,  the  offspring  showed  in  the  first  generation 
only  the  dominant  character,  but  that  in  the  next  generation  the 
recessive  character  reappeared.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
details  at  present.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  results 
of  Mendel’s  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  operation 
of  the  principles  of  the  Conservation  and  Dissipation  of  Energy. 
If  one  character  is  more  powerful  than  the  other — if  it  is 
dominant — its  Energy  must  necessarily  produce  the  greater  effect 
in  the  first  generation ;  but  inasmuch  as,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  rapidity  of  Dissipation  is  directly  proportional  to 
difference  in  potential,  it  will  sink  more  quickly  towards  equili¬ 
brium,  and  will  thus,  in  subsequent  generations,  give  the  reces¬ 
sive  character  the  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  This  is  in 
agreement  with  the  general  trend  of  Mendel’s  experiments.  It 
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is  by  the  communication  of  the  same  form  of  Energy  generation 
after  generation  that  definite  variation  is  produced.  If  there  is 
no  such  repetition,  the  variation  must  in  time  sink  out  of  sight, 
as  in  an  instance  previously  quoted,  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  eyes  of  cave  fishes  as  the  result  of  disuse.  This  is,  of  course, 
Francis  Galton’s  Law  of  Regression,  which  is  equally  true  of 
levelling  down  and  levelling  up. 

Protective  Mimicry. 

How  far  definite  variation  is  sometimes  carried  may  be  seen 
in  what  is  called  protective  mimicry.  It  is  here — in  an  immense 
number  of  facts,  otherwise  inexplicable — that  the  Physical 
Theory  finds  the  strongest  corroborative  evidence.  As  most 
people  are  aware,  protective  mimicry  is  the  term  applied  to 
resemblances  between  organisms  of  various  kinds,  and  between 
them  and  their  surroundings,  such  resemblances  helping  to  conceal 
them  from  their  enemies.  It  occurs  in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the 
land — in  the  resemblance  between  the  speckled  backs  of  soles 
and  other  flat-fish,  for  example,  to  the  sandy  bottom  on  which 
they  lie,  and  between  the  white  coats  of  polar  bears  (animals 
almost  certainly  developed  from  the  ordinary  brown  bears)  to 
the  snow  around  them.  Plants,  insects,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds 
and  animals — no  class  is  exempt.  Two  striking  instances  were 
given  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer. 
Mesembryanthemum  Rohesii,  he  said,  simulates  not  only  the 
angular  rock  fragments  among  which  it  grows,  but  even  the 
effects  of  the  weather  upon  it  and  another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  Mesembryanthemum  truncatum,  which  grows  among 
pebbles,  resembles  them  exactly  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  even 
in  their  mottling. 

The  Stimulus  Must  be  External. 

The  general  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the 
organisms  have  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  But  how?  There  must  be  some  physical  cause — some¬ 
thing  ceaselessly  urging  them  towards  this  resemblance.  No 
one,  I  imagine,  would  suggest  that  the  organism  itself  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  adaptation.  There  is  one  creature,  it  is  true, 
the  chameleon,  which,  when  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
gradually  undergoes  a  slight  change  in  colour  and  is  thus  brought 
more  into  harmony  with  its  surroundings ;  but  to  suppose  that 
this  change  is  brought  about  by  an  effort  of  the  will  would  be  as 
irrational  as  to  suppose  that  a  bird,  by  mere  wishing,  can  alter 
the  colour  of  its  eggs.  As  such  a  supposition  would  demand  of 
the  lowest  organisms  extraordinarily  high  powers  of  volition,  it 
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is  utterly  incredible.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  search  for  the 
stimulus  in  the  environment  itself.  Yet  Adaptation,  as  at  present 
understood,  cannot  explain  it.  As  previously  stated,  it  cannot 
explain  even  a  certain  spot  on  a  butterfly’s  wing,  much  less  the 
combination  of  spots  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  particular 
pattern.  Moreover,  definite  variation  resulting  from  such 
influences  as  food,  moisture  and  climate  requires  that  every  tiny 
movement  in  the  right  direction  should  be  of  actually  vital 
importance  to  the  organism,  and  this  requirement  it  is  impossible 
to  grant.  Again,  mimicry  is  sometimes  carried  to  extreme  limits, 
far  beyond  those  of  any  value  for  protective  purposes.  Professor 
Kellogg  mentions  the  case  of  the  dead-leaf  butterfly,  an  insect 
which  resembles  in  every  detail  one  of  the  leaves  among  which 
it  spends  most  of  its  life;  mid-rib,  lateral  veins  and  petiole  being 
faithfully  copied,  and  even  “delicate  little  flecks  of  purplish  or 
yellowish-brown  to  mimic  spots  of  decay,”  and  a  “tiny  circular 
spot  in  the  fore-wings  which  shall  represent  a  w'orm-eaten  hole.” 
Adaptation,  with  its  present  limitations,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
explaining  such  ininuti®,  going  far  b('yond  w’hat  is  necessary  for 
protection. 

The  Physical  Theory  and  Mimicry. 

Yet  from  the  extension  which  I  am  proiX)sing — from  the 
Physical  Theory — they  follow  simply  and  certainly.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Darwin  says,  that  “when  we  see  leaf-eating  insects  green 
and  bark -feeders  mottled  green,  the  Alpine  ptarmigan  white  in 
winter,  the  red  grouse  the  colour  of  the  heather,  we  must  believe 
that  these  tints  are  of  service  to  these  birds  and  insects  in  pre¬ 
serving  from  danger  ” ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these  resem¬ 
blances,  so  universal  in  Nature,  cannot  be  mere  coincidences. 
They  must  be  cause  and  effect.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only 
possible  cause  is  the  influence  of  the  environment.  The  Physical 
Theory  explains  how  this  influence  may  operate.  For  if  the  waves 
of  Energy  in  the  form  of  rays  of  light  are  perpetually  flowing 
from  one  body  to  another,  those  bodies  must  advance  towards 
colour  equilibrium,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  one 
receiving  the  greater  number  of  such  impulses  must  exhibit  the 
more  rapid  movement.  And  this  again  is  true.  It  is  the  one 
insect,  surrounded  by  many  leaves,  that  in  the  course  of  genera¬ 
tions  comes  to  resemble  the  leaf,  and  not  the  leaves  that  come 
to  resemble  the  insect ;  it  is  the  one  butterfly ,  among  a  swarm 
of  others  of  a  different  species,  that  comes  to  resemble  the  species, 
and  not  the  species  that  comes  to  resemble  the  alien  individual. 
Darwin  says,  “The  mockers  and  mocked  always  inhabit  the 
same  region  ;  w’e  never  find  an  imitator  living  remote  from  the 
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form  it  imitates.  The  mockers  are  almost  invariably  rare  insects ; 
the  mocked  in  almost  every  case  abound  in  swarms.”  After 
giving  a  number  of  instances,  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Bates, 
that  “the  form  which  is  imitated  keeps  the  usual  dress  of  the 
group  to  which  it  belongs,  whilst  the  counterfeiters  have  changed 
their  dress  and  do  not  resemble  their  nearest  allies  ”  (relatives). 

Colour  Effects  and  Patterns. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  remember  that  colour  is 
not  Matter,  but  merely  a  property  of  Matter— the  capacity  to 
respond  to  certain  luminous  rays  or  vibrations  of  various  wave¬ 
lengths.  In  such  substances  as  pigments  the  Afatter  is  better 
able  to  respond  to  certain  wave-lengths  than  to  others,  but  the 
same  substance  may  exhibit  different  colours  owing  to  differences 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  particles.  When  an  insect  feeds  on 
a  particular  plant,  it  may  absorb  some  of  the  plant’s  pigment 
and  so  come  to  resemble  it  in  colour ;  but  obviously  that  explana¬ 
tion  cannot  apply  to  resemblances  between  insects  which,  though 
living  together,  do  not  feed  on  one  another.  And  though  simi¬ 
larity  in  food  may  be  a  factor,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  only 
factor.  At  any  rate,  the  Physical  Theory  supplies  a  factor  which 
is  far  more  powerful.  “The  iridescent  colours,”  says  Professor 
Kellogg,  “of  many  male  birds,  butterflies  and  certain  parasitic 
insects  (Sappharina)  are  certainly  of  a  nature  to  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  eye,  but  these  colour  effects  ai’e  not  the  result  of 
special  pigments,  but  of  microscopically  minute  structural  con¬ 
ditions.”  These  conditions  are  the  very  ones  which  the  Physical 
Theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  They  are  the  conditions 
artificially  produced  in  the  photographic  process  in  natural  colours 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred.  Professor  Ijippmann’s  more 
recent  discovery  of  a  photographic  process  without  a  camera 
suggests  the  manner  in  which  mimicry  is  brought  about. 

Mimicry  Never  Associated  icith  Much  Movement. 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  remains  to  be  dealt 
with.  If  an  image  is  formed  in  this  way — and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  other  causation  theory  has  ever  been  put  forward— it 
must  depend  largely  upon  position.  The  dead-leaf  butterfly 
always  assumes  the  same  position  towards  the  plant  on  which  it 
rests — never  at  one  time  head  upwards  and  at  another  head  down¬ 
wards — and  it  remains  in  that  position  for  long  periods ;  in  fact, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day-time,  just  when  the  luminous 
rays  are  most  active.  If  it  did  not  do  so  it  could  never,  according 
to  our  theory,  have  come  to  resemble  the  leaves  around  it.  In 
an  insect  which  frequently  changes  its  position  w^e  should  expect 
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to  see  a  general  resemblance  in  colour,  but  not  identity  of  pattern. 
And  this  is  what  we  do  see.  As  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  a  thousand  specimens  of  the  ladybird  beetle,  Professor  Kellogg 
found  “  no  less  than  eighty-four  aberrations  or  pattern-variates  ”  ; 
and  investigations  among  honey  bees  yielded  similar  results.  If 
the  range  of  movement  be  extended,  the  departure  from  an  exact 
resemblance  to  any  particular  part  of  the  environment  will  be 
more  pronounced,  as  in  the  white  colour  of  the  polar  bear  and 
ptarmigan,  the  speckled  backs  of  flatfishes,  and  the  striped  coat 
of  the  tiger.  In  short,  for  perfect  reproduction  motionlessness 
is  as  essential  to  Nature’s  photography  as  it  is  to  man’s.  Hence 
mimicry  is  much  more  common  among  fungi  than  among  any 
other  class  of  plants.  Numberless  other  instances,  all  bearing 
upon  the  same  point ,  could  be  quoted ;  instances  even  of  the 
apparent  inter-action  between  plants  of  different  species  which 
have  long  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  garden  have  from 
time  to  time  been  reported  to  me ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  protective  mimicry  gives  to  the  Physical  Theory  the 
strongest  support.  This  Theory  would  also  lead  us  to  expect  a 
correlation  between  form  and  colour.  And  such  correlation  is 
quite  common,  another  fact  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way. 

The  Greater  Development  of  the  Male. 

It  follows  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  females  of  any 
species,  repeatedly  parting  with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
their  stored  Energy  in  the  form  of  offspring,  are  not  likely  to 
reach  as  high  a  level  in  the  evolutionary  scale  as  the  males. 
Here  we  come  to  a  class  of  phenomena  to  explain  which  Darwin 
was  obliged  to  supplement  Natural  Selection  with  an  entirely 
new  and  entirely  different  theory.  Sexual  Selection.  For 
Natural  Selection  would  not  explain  the  greater  size  of  the  male 
in  most  species ;  the  greater  brilliancy  of  colour  as  seen  in  many 
insects,  birds,  fishes,  and  animals ;  and  the  growth  of  various 
appendages,  such  as  the  elaborate  horns  in  many  species  of  deei-, 
and  the  elaborate  plumes  and  feathers  in  many  birds,  notably 
in  the  tail  of  the  peacock.  In  order  to  give  such  things  as  these 
a  utilitarian  value,  Darwin  propounded  the  theory  that  there  was 
a  competition  among  the  males  for  the  favour  of  the  females,  and 
that  these  adornments,  as  he  called  them,  had  been  evolved  as 
the  result  of  the  competition.  This  theory  of  Sexual  Selection, 
however,  never  found  much  acceptance,  and  now  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned.  It  assumed  in  the  lower  organisms  a  highly 
developed  msthetic  sense  which  could  not  possibly  be  conceded  to 
them ;  and  as  it  could  not  apply  to  fishes,  for  the  two  sexes 
do  uot  come  together,  the  failure  of  this  single  link,  even  if 
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there  had  been  no  other  defects,  necessarily  means  the  failure  of 
the  whole  chain.  Hence  biologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  phenomena  result  from  the  further  evolution  of  the 
male,  and  this  w’ould  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  greater 
dissipation  of  Energy  in  the  form  of  offspring  by  the  female.  It 
is  significant  that  these  adornments  appear  on  the  male  in  spring 
— that  is  to  say,  at  the  season  when  the  rising  temperature  is 
beginning  to  stimulate  fresh  cell-growth.  What  has  already  been 
said  about  flowers  which  are  also  produced  most  abundantly  in 
spring  bears  on  the  same  point. 

Some  Phenomena  of  Plant  Growth. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  various  other  classes  of 
phenomena,  such  as  the  greater  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the 
tropics  than  in  Alpine  or  Arctic  regions.  As  the  dissipation  of 
heat  by  plants  is  necessarily  more  rapid  in  the  latter  case  than 
it  is  in  the  former,  the  Molecular  Energy  exerts  its  effect  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  consequently  stunts  the  growth.  In  the  soil 
the  latent  heat  of  the  moisture  present  acts  in  the  same  way  on 
the  roots,  while  the  moisture  itself  serves  as  part  of  the  food 
and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  rest,  besides  acting  as  a  conductor.  For 
this  reason  ivy  will  readily  put  out  its  serial  roots  against  a  damp 
wall,  but  will  not  cling  to  a  dry  one.  The  reason  why  alcohol 
and  other  liquids  with  a  larger  amount  of  latent  heat  than 
water  act  differently  will  be  seen  later.  A  similar  course  of 
reasoning  will  explain  why  succulent  and  other  plants  accustomed 
to  a  hot,  dry  climate  are  killed  by  a  combination  of  damp  and 
cold,  though  little  injured  by  cold  alone.  Of  the  fact,  too,  that 
plants  may  be  grafted  on  others  of  the  same  species,  but  rarely 
on  those  of  different  species,  the  Physical  Theory  offers  a  simple 
explanation,  while  it  suggests  that  in  certain  cases  the  scion  may 
react  on  the  stock.  And  this  we  actually  see  in  that  remarkable 
“graft  hybrid,”  as  it  is  called.  Laburnum  Adami. 
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The  Probable  Cause  of  Upward  Growth. 

The  upward  growth  of  plants,  though  belonging  to  a  different 
set  of  phenomena,  may  most  conveniently  be  considered  here. 
It  is  surely  no  explanation  to  say  that  this  is  due  to  capillary 
attraction,  some  mysterious  force  which  compels  the  ascent  of 
liquid  in  narrow  tubes.  For  this  is  merely  putting  the  problem 
a  stage  farther  back.  Why,  then,  does  the  sap  rise  in  the  cellular 
tissue  and  thus  form  upward  growth,  the  current  beginning  to 
flow  in  spring  and  to  ebb  towards  the  end  of  summer?  We  know 
that  Matter  exerts  an  attractive  force  upon  Matter,  and  as  it  owes 
its  properties  to  such  Energy  as  it  carries,  it  is  to  this  Energy 
that  we  must  look  for  the  actual  cause.  As,  therefore,  the  sun 
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is  the  chief  source  of  the  Energy  which  reaches  the  earth  at  the 
present  time,  it  must  exert  an  attractive  influence  on  the  earth’s 
surface.  That  such  influence  is  really  attractive,  and  not  merely 
directive,  can  be  proved  by  an  abundance  of  facts.  Here  I  can 
mention  only  one,  but  a  very  striking  one.  For  some  time  I  had 
under  observation  the  flower  of  a  Richardia  africana,  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  purpose,  as  its  large  white  spathe  at  the  end  of  a 
long  stalk  may  be  compared  to  a  lever  in  unstable  equilibrium ; 
and,  after  being  drawn  over  20°  out  of  the  perpendicular  towards 
the  light,  it  was,  after  having  been  turned  round,  drawn  gradually 
back  into  almost  exactly  the  same  position,  the  spathe  therefore 
moving  through  an  angle  of  nearly  45°.  This  obviously,  was  not 
a  case  of  growth  towards  the  sun ;  it  was  a  distinct  pull  by  the 
sun.  The  force  exerted  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
upward  growth ;  though  there  are  doubtless  other  factors,  such 
as  osmosis,  and  the  expansive  force  of  heat  acting  on  a  liquid 
capable  of  moving  only  in  a  definite  direction. 

Height  and  the  Birth-rate. 

But  besides  the  present  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  past 
influence  of  inheritance,  there  is  still  another  factor  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  height,  though  it  is  closely  connected  with  both  of 
them.  For  if  the  lesser  development  of  the  female  be  really  due 
to  the  greater  dissipation  of  Energy,  it  becomes  highly  probable 
that  there  is  some  correlation  between  the  height  of  the  female 
and  the  birth-rate — that  they  are  inversely  proportional  to  one 
another.  And  this  is  actually  the  case.  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
after  studying  over  5,000  families,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  “a  distinct  correlation  between  fertility  and  height  in 
the  mothers  of  daughters  in  those  families.  The  effect  of  this 
correlation  is  to  render  women  less  variable,  and  to  raise  their 
mean  height.  The  quantities  are  small,  but  are  sufficient,  if 
unchecked  by  natural  selection,  to  raise  the  mean  height  of  women 
in  forty  generations  by  inches.”  In  England  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  mean  height  of  women  is  greater  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  statistics  prove  indisputably  that  the  birth-rate 
is  lower.  Of  course,  various  causes  may  have  been  operative 
here,  but  the  correlation  cannot  be  ignored,  especially  when  other 
similar  facts  are  laid  alongside.  Curiously  enough.  Professor 
Pearson  seems  to  have  stopped  short  at  human  beings.  If  he  had 
gone  farther — if  he  had  tested  the  correlation  upon  other  organisms 
— he  would  have  seen  that  it  applies  to  them  no  less  than  to 
ourselves.  There  may  be  exceptions  due  to  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  more  prolific  the  organism, 
the  smaller  it  is.  The  larger  mammals  produce  one  or  two 
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offspring  at  a  time — Darwin  says  that  in  a  life  of  ninety  years 
an  elephant  produces  on  the  average  only  six ;  the  wren,  the 
smallest  of  our  native  birds,  lays  the  largest  number  of  eggs; 
many  insects  produce  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  at  a  time;  and 
so  it  is  throughout  the  whole  scale.  This  correlation  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  Dissipation  of  Energy,  according  to 
the  Physical  Theory. 

Excretory  Products  and  Disease. 

Unfortunately,  development,  whether  of  the  male  or  of  the 
female,  is  often  checked  by  a  number  of  causes  which  are  classed 
under  the  general  head  of  disease.  In  many  cases  medical  science 
tells  us  that  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  excretory  products 
in  the  system  and  their  non-elimination  by  the  organs  specialised 
for  the  purpose,  the  reason  of  their  non-elimination  being  either 
their  excessive  quantity  or  some  defect  in  those  organs.  The 
actual  cause  of  the  excretory  products  may  be  purely  physical, 
such  as  a  blow,  or  it  may  be  the  action  of  bacteria  which  have 
gained  entrance  into  the  body,  the  result  in  either  case  being 
the  disintegration  of  some  of  the  cells.  But  the  majority  of  these 
diseases  resulting  from  excretory  products — gout  or  rheumatism, 
for  example — wudely  as  they  may  differ  in  some  of  their 
symptoms,  exhibit  one  peculiarity  in  common.  The  pain  is 
relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  application  of  warmth,  friction,  and 
sometimes  electricity,  to  the  affected  part.  This  fact,  I  believe, 
medical  science  cannot  explain.  Yet  surely  the  Physical  Theory 
suggests  a  satisfactory  explanation.  For,  according  to  it,  every 
part  of  the  body  is  perpetually  receiving  and  transmitting  Energy, 
and  if  anything  intervenes  to  cut  off  the  communication,  there 
must  be  an  excessive  accumulation — a  rise  of  potential — at  some 
part  or  other,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  pain.  And  it  is 
just  the  stoppage  of  the  communications  which  we  should  expect 
an  environment  of  excretory  products  to  cause.  For,  apart  from 
other  considerations  w’hich  may  be  passed  over  for  the  present, 
their  Energy,  instead  of  mainly  following  definite  lines  as  in  the 
body  itself,  wwild  be  dissipated  in  all  directions,  and  would 
therefore  stop  the  passage  of  the  body’s  Energy,  just  as  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  substance  like  sand  stops  a  bullet.  Now  let  us  see  what 
friction  applied  to  the  affected  part  would  do.  In  the  first  place, 
it  w’ould  raise  the  temperature,  adding  to  the  store  of  heat  wasted 
by  dissipation  from  the  surface  and  not  fully  replenished  because 
of  the  interference  with  the  communications  with  the  chief  heat- 
producing  organ,  the  stomach.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
evolve  some  sort  of  order  out  of  disorder,  causing  by  its  vibrations 
the  excretory  products  to  assume  a  more  definite  arrangement 
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(as  in  the  temporary  magnetisation  of  an  iron  bar  by  an  electric 
current),  and  thus  enabling  the  accumulated  Energy  to  resume 
its  flow,  with  the  consequent  alleviation  of  the  pain.  Heat  would 
produce  the  same  two  effects  as  friction ;  and  electricity  at  least 
one  of  them,  the  latter.  Nor  would  this  inflow  of  calorific  and 
electrical  Energy  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  Energy  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  lines.  For  this  very  principle  is  utilised  in  multiplex 
telegraphy,  a  number  of  different  messages  being  sent  simul¬ 
taneously  along  the  same  wire,  and  not  interfering  with  one 
another  because  of  the  different  wave-lengths  employed  in  each 
case.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  send  some  across  the  wire,  while 
others  were  following  it,  would  produce  similar  confusion  to  that 
produced  by  excretory  products  in  the  organic  body.  In  this 
connection  I  would  point  out  that  the  most  remarkable  property 
of  the  substance  which  produces  the  strongest  effect  in  some  of 
the  diseases  under  consideration — namely,  quinine — is  its  directive 
influence  on  at  least  one  form  of  Energy,  light.  A  fact  dis¬ 
covered  by  Eoss,  that  the  most  newly  acquired  organs  or  parts 
of  organs  are  the  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease,  must  be 
regarded  as  significant.  Professor  Adarni  puts  it  thus:  “When 
there  is  progressive  atrophy  of  the  cells  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain,  the  first  motor-cells  to  show  signs  of  that  atrophy  are 
those  governing  the  muscles  which  differentiate  man  from  other 
animals.”  In  these  cells  the  nuclear  units  which  regulate  the 
new  characters  are,  on  our  hypothesis,  comparatively  very  few 
in  number,  and  as  the  result  of  the  Dissipation  of  Energy,  the 
cells  containing  them  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  undergo 
disintegration.  This,  also,  would  explain  the  fact  previously 
mentioned  that  generic  characters  are  more  persistent  than 
specific,  and  specific  more  persistent  than  varietal. 

The  Importance  of  the  Medium. 

But  besides  the  amount  of  Energy  carried  by  the  cells,  the 
form  of  it  in  each  case  as  the  result  of  specialisation  must  play  an 
important  part  in  liability  to  disease.  If,  for  example,  the 
causative  agent  be  a  particular  bacterium,  some  cells  would  be 
unaffected  by  it,  while  others  would  yield  more  readily.  Thus 
many  diseases  would  become  more  or  less  localised ,  each  confining 
itself  to,  or  at  least  originating  in,  a  particular  organ.  It  follow’s 
that  in  time  certain  races  might  acquire  immunity  to  certain 
diseases,  while  such  immunity  might  even  be  found  occasionally, 
as  it  actually  is,  in  individuals  as  an  accidental  circumstance  due 
to  other  causes.  This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns 
the  cells  alone.  As  the  effect  of  disease  is  seen  chiefly  in  the 
tissues  which  they  form,  the  attention  is  apt  to  be  conccntfatcul 
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on  them,  but  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  leave  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  medium  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Its 
importance  has  been  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  course  of  this 
paper.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  according  to  the  Physical 
Theory,  that  Energy  should  be  able  to  pass  freely,  but  not  too 
rapidly,  from  one  part  of  the  organism  to  another,  and  should 
ultimately  be  allowed  to  make  its  escape.  This  is  precisely  what 
a  slightly  saline  medium  does,  and  nearly  every  active  part  of  the 
organism  is  perpetually  immersed  in  such  a  medium.  It  was  in 
such  a  medium  that  we  supposed  protoplasm  to  have  started  its 
existence,  and  it  is  in  such  a  medium  that  it  remains  still. 
This  cannot  be  mere  chance  ;  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it.  And 
w-hen  w'e  remember  that  a  slight  addition  of  salt  converts  water 
from  a  bad  conductor  of  electrical  Energy  into  a  fairly  good  one, 
we  surely  have  got  hold  of  a  reason  which  is  satisfactory. 
Certainly,  according  to  the  Physical  Theory,  we  have. 
Schmankewitsch’s  transformation  of  one  type  of  brine-shrimp 
into  another  in  salt  w^ater  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
Professor  Loeb  succeeded  in  developing  the  unfertilised  ova  of 
sea-urchins  in  a  saline  solution,  these  experiments,  together  with 
others  of  the  same  kind,  confirming,  as  Professor  Thompson  says, 
“the  general  assumption  that  spermatozoon  and  ovum  are  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  potential  organisms,”  each  capable  of  developing 
in  a  suitable  medium  independently  of  the  other — a  fact  surely 
difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  than  purely  physical  grounds. 
The  effect  of  salt  in  connection  with  taste  will  further  illustrate 
its  function  in  the  system.  To  use  a  common  expression,  it 
brings  out  the  flavour  of  food.  How  ?  If  it  increases  the  con¬ 
ductivity  of  the  saliva — as,  in  fact,  it  does — the  explanation  is 
simple.  If  there  is  one  article  of  food  that  calls  for  salt  more 
than  another,  it  is  an  egg,  and  the  composition  of  an  egg  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  gelatinous  envelope  of  protoplasm. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  bad  conductor.  Here,  too,  the  action  of 
salt  is  explained  by  the  Physical  Theory.  In  agriculture  and 
horticulture  salt  is  often  largely  applied  to  the  land ,  and  the  effect 
which  it  produces  in  the  form  of  increased  weight  (even  allowing 
for  its  absorption  of  moisture)  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
additional  amount  of  it  wdiich  appears  in  the  crop.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  fertiliser,  for  the  effect  is  quite 
different.  The  increased  conductivity  of  the  water  in  the  soil, 
causing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  flow  of  Energy  and  its 
influence  on  growth,  will  readily  account  for  the  phenomenon, 
but,  I  think,  nothing  else  will.  The  stimulation  of  Molecular 
Energy  by  salt  is  seen  in  its  application  to  asparagus,  the  result 
being  to  increase  the  fleshiness  of — that  is,  the  solid  matter  in— 
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the  heads.  An  instance  of  the  effects  of  an  excessive  flow  of 
such  Energy  may  be  seen  in  the  dwarf  growth  of  plants 
near  the  sea,  and  especially  in  the  speedy  destruction  of  such 
creatures  as  slugs  when  immersed  in  brine,  while  very 
few  vegetable  species  will  live  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution.  Scurvy 
may  be  mentioned  as  another  example.  Nature’s  laws 
demand  a  middle  course  in  all  things.  There  is  one  terrible 
disease,  cancer,  which  may  conceivably  come  within  the  limits 
of  the  argument.  Among  the  few  facts  known  about  it  are  these 
two— that  it  generally  spreads  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  that  the  cells  divide,  not  like  ordinary  somatic  cells,  but  like 
I  germ-cells.  Alongside  these  two  facts  I  would  lay  three  others 
—that  somatic  cells  are  normally  bathed  in  a  saline  or  conducting 
medium,  that  germ-cells  are  in  a  gelatinous  or  non-conducting 
medium,  and  that  cancer-cells  have  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  a 

i  similar  medium,  a  fatty  emulsion  of  low  conductivity.  Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  any  connection  between  these  facts?  The 
Physical  Theory  suggests  the  possibility,  but  does  not  go  beyond 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  investigation.  If  it  were  proved 
that  the  fluids  in  the  vicinity  of  cancerous  growths  have  a  lower 
degree  of  salinity  than  they  have  in  a  healthy  body,  one  fact 
more  would  be  added  to  those  already  known,  and  it  would  be  one 
of  exceptional  importance,  for  it  would  indicate  a  method  of 
treatment. 

The  Action  of  Aiicesthetics. 

There  are  certain  other  substances  used  in  medicine  which  seem 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  same  branch  of  the  subject.  They  are 
known  under  the  general  name  of  anaesthetics,  and  with  them,  for 
our  present  purpose,  alcohol  may  be  included.  Though  they  vary 
in  some  of  their  properties,  the  variation  (as  regards  the  effect 
on  an  organism)  is  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind,  and  they 
all,  I  think,  have  one  property  in  common — volatility.  In  other 
words,  they  are  in  unstable  equilibrium,  readily  absorbing  heat 
from  surrounding  bodies,  and  as  a  consequence  passing  into  the 
state  of  vapour.  Here  are  two  points  to  be  remembered — the 
tendency  of  the  particles  to  absorb  calorific  energy,  and  their 
resulting  tendency  to  disperse  widely.  Now,  the  action  of  these 
substances  upon  all  organisms,  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  is  very 
much  the  same,  the  difference  being  mainly  one  of  degree.  They 
interfere  with  the  transmission  of  Energy  along  its  normal 
channels,  producing  in  animals  a  more  or  less  automatic  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  if  in  large  quantities,  by  their  arrest  of  the  functions, 
throw  the  mechanism  so  completely  out  of  gear  that  its  destruction 
is  the  inevitable  result.  These,  again,  are  just  the  consequences 
VOL.  LXXXV.  N.S.  3  E 
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•which  the  Physical  Theory  -would  lead  us  to  expect.  For  the 
absorption  of  calorific  Energy  by  the  widely  dispersed  particles 
of  these  substances  ■v\'ould,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  cases,  set 
in  motion  the  Alolecular  or  Chemical  Energy  stored  in  various 
parts  of  the  organism,  and  especially  in  the  brain,  where,  owin^ 
to  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  it  is  almost  certainly  in  a  less 
stable  condition  than  in  many  other  parts ;  automatism  would 
necessarily  ensue,  and,  unless  the  cause  "U'ere  removed,  death 
•would  follow'  sooner  or  later. 

The  Application  of  the  Theory. 

If  the  Physical  Theory  be  true,  it  is  in  its  practical  application 
to  problems  connected  with  disease  that  its  chief  value  will  lie. 
Of  course,  no  claim  to  proof  is  put  forward  here.  As  the  title 
plainly  states,  this  paper  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  put 
forward  certain  “suggestions,”  and  thus  to  stimulate  inquiry. 
Do  they  traverse  any  known  laws?  Are  they  opposed  to  any 
known  facts?  I  venture  to  think  that  no  one  can  reply  in  the 
affirmative  in  either  case.  If  so,  we  have,  at  least,  a  working 
hypothesis — a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability — one  which  links 
together  a  vast  number  of  obscure  phenomena  and  offers  for  the 
first  time  a  possible  explanation  of  them.  It  does  even  more, 
for  it  suggests  to  science,  and  especially  to  medical  science, 
certain  definite  lines  of  research,  and  holds  out  as  a  reward 
the  prospect  that  such  exploration  may  lead  to  discoveries  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  human  race.  One  of  these  lines  I  will 
indicate  before  concluding. 

A  Remarkable  Parallel. 

What  becomes  of  the  nuclei  after  the  death  of  the  organism? 
If  they  really  are  centres  of  extraordinary  activity,  surely  that 
activity  must  make  itself  seen  or  felt  somew'here.  Let  us  see  what 
would  be  the  result  if  a  rise  in  temperature  were  brought  about 
by  chemical  action ,  and  especially  if  they  found  themselves  in  a 
medium  of  higher  conductivity,  as  w'ould  happen  if  the  cell-walls 
were  destroyed.  The  dissipation  of  the  binding  Energy  would 
cause  the  nuclei  to  swell  and  to  break  up  along  definite  lines  of 
cleavage  into  groups  of  similar  form  ;  these  groups  w'ould  in  their 
turn  swell  and  break  up  into  other  groups ;  and  so  the  process 
would  go  on  (in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  for  as  this  gas  w'as  given 
out  in  the  formation  of  the  nuclei,  it  would  now  in  the  reverse 
process  be  taken  in),  until  at  last  w'e  got  back  to  the  original  units, 
almost  infinite  in  their  number,  and  then  to  the  starting-point, 
cytoplasm. 
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But  surely  this  is  precisely  how  the  so-called  organisms, 
bacteria,  behave ! 

Bacteria  show  little  activity  in  gelatine  (for  which  reason  they 
are  usually  cultivated  in  it),  but  move  much  more  in  better 
conducting  media ;  they  multiply  enormously  (swelling  and 
ilividing  as  the  nuclear  groups  would  do)  and  then  disappear ; 
the  same  forms  are  generally  associated  with  the  same  organism ;; 
—one  group  with  man,  another  wuth  the  horse,  one  with  the 
bean,  another  wuth  the  pea — and  when  a  form  not  ordinarily 
associated  with  an  organism  gains  entrance  into  it,  the  result  is 
often  disastrous  ;  they  occur  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  organic 
matter  past  or  present,  and  alw’ays  in  the  greatest  numbers  where 
that  matter  is  most  abundant ;  they  sw’arm  in  an  organism  at 
death  and  often  during  ill-health  ;  they  require  oxygen  for  their 
activity ;  their  activity  is  reduced  by  such  non-conductors  as  the 
essential  oils  emanating  from  pines ;  they  have  no  nuclei  them¬ 
selves,  gradually  lose  their  power,  and  ultimately  become 
cytoplasm;  their  movements  suggest  merely  escaping  Energy, 
the  round  forms  oscillating,  the  others  wdth  cilia  and  flagellata 
proceeding  in  the  direction  opposite  the  resistance  of  the  medium , 
the  perfectly  spherical  motile  forms  becoming  still  forms  when 
they  lose  their  cilia ;  they  are  more  active  in  warmth — that  is, 
under  the  very  conditions  which  would,  as  w’e  have  seen,  cause 
an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  nuclei — but,  as  w'e  should 
expect,  boiling  results  after  a  time  in  their  complete  dis¬ 
appearance. 

In  order  to  show'  how  complete  the  parallel  is,  let  us  consider 
a  case  of  influenza  following  a  chill.  The  chill  would  cause  some 
local  cellular  disintegration  ;  the  resulting  chemical  action  would 
release  heat,  and  the  separating  nuclear  groups  would  absorb  it, 
as  the  separating  particles  of  a  liquefying  solid  do — hence  the 
alternations  of  temperature  which  always  characterise  the  disease  ; 
the  nuclear  groups  w'ould  “run  their  course  ”  (the  expression 
used  of  the  disease) ;  and  the  best  conditions  for  recovery  would 
be  inaction  and  evenness  of  temperature  (the  treatment  always 
prescribed). 

Do  not  these  and  many  other  facts  suggest  that  bacteria  may 
be  merely  the  resultants  of  protoplasmic  nuclei?  Of  course,  the 
Physical  Theory  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  depend  on  any 
such  identity,  but  it  does  point  to  the  possibility,  and  point  to  it 
so  strongly  that  the  question  demands  a  conclusive  answer  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Ignotus. 
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Seven  hundred  years  ago — in  1225,  to  be  exact — the  Crown  of 
England,  as  in  more  modern  times,  found  itself  in  need  of 
money,  and,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Justiciary,  made  its  need 
known  to  its  faithful  lieges  assembled  at  Westminster.  The 
faithful  lieges  granted  the  money,  but  subject  to  a  bargain.  If 
the  King  would  assure  to  the  people  certain  liberties  the  people 
w-ould  give  to  him  a  fifteenth  part  of  all  their  movables.  The 
bargain  was  concluded.  But  by  whom?  The  ancient 
chronicler,  Roger  de  Wendover,  tells  us.  “The  Archbishop,  and 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Abbots,  and 
Priors,  after  deliberating,”  answ^ered  that  they  w’ould  gladly 
grant  the  request,  subject  to  the  assurance  of  the  aforesaid 
liberties;  and  the  King  agreed  to  “that  w’hich  the  Magnates 
asked.”  ^  Put  in  modern  language,  the  Crown  wanted  revenue, 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  after  deliberating  as  to  terms,  granted 
it — on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  binding  the  people. 

This  also,  stated  in  other  words,  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  an  historian  of  the  House  of  Lords.  After  relating  the 
epi.sode,  Mr.  L.  0.  Pike  comments  on  it  thus  : — “It  is  clear, 
both  from  the  attestation  of  the  charters  and  from  the  words 
of  the  chronicler,  that  the  final  bargain  was  effected  between 
the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nobles  and  Church  dignitaries 
on  the  other.  ...  In  some  way  a  bargain  was  struck  between 
the  King  and  the  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Abbots,  and  Priors, 
which  had  the  effect  of  binding  all  classes.”  ^ 

Now  that  the  alleged  impotence  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
handle  financial  legislation  has  come  again  within  the  radius 
of  political  discussion,  this  episode  of  Henry  III.’s  reign  is 
worth  recalling.  And  in  case  the  reader  of  modern  practical 
habit  of  mind  should  object  that  the  story  has  a  somewhat  musty 
flavour,  it  may  be  replied  at  once  that  its  age  does  not  detract 
from  its  importance,  for  the  reason  that  the  monopolistic  claim 
of  the  Commons  to  deal  with  finance  is  directly  based  upon 
immemorial  custom  and  ancient  usage.  If  their  claim  lacks 
antiquity,  it  lacks  substance. 

Let  us  get  clearly  before  us  again  just  what  happened.  The 
King  was  holding  his  Christmas  Court,  and  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

(1)  Roger  de  Wendover,  Flores  Historiarum  (Rolls  series),  Vol.  II.,  p.  282. 

(2)  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  339. 
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his  Justiciary  (the  officer  of  State  who  then  exercised  the 
functions  of  the  modern  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) ,  he  made 
known  his  financial  requirements  for  the  kingdom’s  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  to  the  knights  or  the  freeholders  or  burgesses 
that  the  appeal  was  made  directly  (though  the  grant  was  also 
from  them— omwcs  de  regno  nostro),  but  to  those  “Magnates” 
who  have  formed  ever  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  dis¬ 
established  Abbots  and  Priors)  the  House  of  Lord« ;  and  it  was 
these  same  magnates  who  made  the  grant.  This  fact  is  so 
notable  that  it  has  excited  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator 
upon  the  old  chronicle.  Mr.  Pike,  for  example,  is  fain  to  read 
into  the  narrative  some  explanatory  words.  He  suggests  that 
“it  is  possible  that  some  members  of  the  clerical  body  (w'hom 
the  chronicler  describes  as  the  clergy)  and  some  knights  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  general  summons,  according  to  the  terms  of  John’s  great 
Charter,  may  have  been  at  hand,  if  not  in  the  same  chamber 
with  the  magnates.  They  may  have  signified  to  the  Earls, 
Barons,  and  clerical  dignitaries  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
proposed  bargain,  and  the  latter  may  then,  ‘after  deliberation,’ 
have  assented  to  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence,”  he  admits,  “of 
any  such  transaction.”  ^ 

But  let  us  accept  Mr.  Pike’s  suggestion,  as  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history  that  we  should,  and 
assume  that  the  magnates  did  not  agree  to  the  general  taxation 
of  the  people  until  after  consultation  with  such  of  the  more  direct 
representatives  of  the  people  as  w^ere  at  hand.  We  might  even 
go  further  than  the  evidence  at  all  warrants,  and  allow'  an 
assumption  that  wdthout  the  assent  of  these  popular  representa¬ 
tives  there  would  have  been  no  taxation.  Even  so,  w'e  get  not 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Commons’  privi¬ 
lege  to  exclude  the  Upper  House  from  participation  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  character  and  amount  of  taxation. 

Let  us  take  a  step  forward  in  history — to  the  year  1341. 
There  was  war  taxation  in  that  year — a  grant  of  ninths.  It 
was  made  by  Prelates,  Earls,  Barons,  and  Commons.-  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  had  by  that  time  solidified,  and  the 
people,  as  distinct  from  the  nobles  and  Church  dignitaries,  had 
their  own  official  representation.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
claim  by  them  of  an  exclusive  right,  as  against  the  Lords,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  supplies  to  be  granted.  At  times, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  taxed  themselves  independently,  just 
as  the  clergy  did  in  their  Convocation ;  but  where  the  taxation 
had  a  national  rather  than  a  sectional  character  we  soon  find 
the  two  Houses  joining  in  the  grant.  That  there  should  have 
(1)  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  338.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  339. 
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been  any  division  is  explained  by  the  special  taxation  which 
always  fell  upon  the  Lords — the  incidents  of  their  knight  service.  6’ 

When,  because  of  national  emergency,  the  Lords  made  grants  P 

over  and  above  these  services  they  had  a  voice  in  the  matter;  cl 

the  Commons  did  not  presume  to  tax  them  without  their 
consent.  q 

It  is  true  that  the  later  history  of  the  relations  between  the  ^ 

two  Houses  irxdicates  an  obscuring  of  the  Lords’  right.  I  am  i' 

not  referring  to  the  often-quoted  dispute  at  the  Parliament  of 
Gloucester,  in  1407,  when  the  Commons  objected  to  the  Lords 
initiating  certain  taxation  proposals,  because  it  seems  that  the  ® 

aids  then  proposed — a  tenth  and  a  half  from  the  cities  and  ^ 

boroughs,  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half  from  the  lay  people— was  ^ 

an  attempt  by  the  Lords  to  propose  taxation  which  was  not  of  ^ 

a  universal  character,  but  concerned  the  special  taxation  of  other  ^ 

classes  whom  the  Commons  specifically  represented.  Further,  ^ 

the  trouble  in  that  case  arose  apparently  from  the  manner,  1 

rather  than  the  matter,  of  the  Lords’  proceedings;  the  amour  ^ 

propre  of  the  Commons  was  offended  by  the  King  consulting  ‘ 

the  Lords  in  the  first  instance  concerning  his  financial  require-  ' 

ments,  and  then  summoning  a  deputation  from  the  Commons  ^ 

to  attend  in  the  Lords’  Council  Chamber  to  learn  the  result  of  ' 

the  Lords’  deliberations.  And  in  these  days,  be  it  remembered,  ’ 

the  Commons  could  only  tax  themselves,  not  the  Lords— an  ’ 

additional  reason  for  claiming  the  right,  as  against  the  Lords, 
to  initiate  their  own  taxation.  I  am  referring  rather  to  later 
developments.  Ignoring  the  reason  why  the  proposals  for  ' 

taxation  originated  in  the  Commons  and  were  sent  to  the  Lords 
for  assent — the  reason,  namely,  that  at  first  the  taxation  of  the 
people  was  customarily  a  separate  thing  from  the  taxation  which 
the  Lords  paid — the  Commons  began  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  claim  an  exclusive  privilege  of  deciding  the  nature  and  details 
of  taxation,  even  though  that  taxation  were  general  and  levied 
upon  Lords  and  commoners  alike.  The  new  development, 
curiously  enou'gh,  dates  from  the  abolition  at  the  Eestoration 
of  feudal  tenure,  with  its  obligation  upon  the  great  landholders 
to  provide  the  military  service  of  the  country.  It  was  about 
this  time,  too,  that  the  clergy  ceased  to  tax  themselves 
separately. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  birth-time  of  the  middle 
class;  and  the  new  class  was  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  infant, 
and  was  nurtured  in  a  stormy,  stressful  period,  where  its 
growing  vigour  displa^’ed  itself  in  violent  iconoclasm  and 
truculent  assertions  of  rights,  some  genuine,  some  not.  The 
self-aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  keynote 
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of  that  time,  and  in  view  of  the  other  performances  of  that 
extremely  self-conscious  and  quarrelsome  body,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  it  straining  the  Constitution  in  the  direction  of 
claiming  for  itself  exclusive  privileges  in  regard  to  taxation— 
that  subject  being  the  stumbling-block  of  offence  in  the  great 
quarrel  with  the  Crown.  Remembrance  of  all  this  must  induce 
a  critical  attitude  towards  seventeenth-century  precedents  for 
introducing  Single  Chamber  Legislation  into  public  finance. 

The  first  claim  of  the  seventeenth-century  Commons  was  that 
taxation  proposals  must  originate  in  their  House,  and,  obtaining 
a  tacit  acquiescence  in  that  claim,  their  appetite  grew,  and  they 
brought  forth  their  second  claim — that  the  Lords  should  not 
amend  any  taxation  proposals  which  the  Commons  might  send 
up  to  them.  The  two  claims  were  put  forward  in  connection 
with  one  matter  in  1661.  In  that  year  the  Lords  introduced, 
and  passed  through  their  own  House,  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
paving  of  Westminster.  The  Commons  would  not  receive  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  laid  a  charge  upon  the  people,  and  “it  was 
a  privilege  inherent  in  their  House  that  Bills  of  that  nature 
should  first  be  considered  there.”  They  prepared,  and  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  a  Bill  of  their  own,  and  when  the  Lords  amended 
it  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  the  Commons  refused  to  accept 
the  amendment,  alleging  that  their  privileges  were  again  being 
infringed. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  absolutely  a  new  claim,  and  we  have 
Maitland’s  authority  for  the  statement  that  “it  was  not  until 
after  the  Restoration  that  the  Commons  begin  to  contend  that 
the  Lords  can  make  no  alteration  in  a  money  Bill,  but  must 
simply  accept  it  or  simply  reject  it.”  ^  And  he  writes  in  another 
passage,  “It  is  diflficult  to  find  any  principle  upon  which  this 
so-called  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  founded.”  - 
It  is  now  becoming  recognised  that  Maitland  stands  in  the  very 
front  of  English  Constitutional  historians ;  and  he  has,  by  his 
immense  knowledge  and  legal  and  historical  acumen,  dispelled 
more  than  one  modern  superstition.  These  w'ords  of  his,  there¬ 
fore,  tell  very  heavily  against  the  easy  assumptions  made  by 
.some  other  writers. 

The  Lords  made  a  stand  at  the  second  demand  of  the 
Commons ;  they  quoted  precedents  of  the  previous  century  in 
proof  of  their  right  to  amend  money  Bills,  and  declined  to 
give  way :  and  as  the  Commons  were  equally  insistent ,  the 
proposed  legislation  had  to  be  abandoned. 

But  there  are  more  important  w'orks  than  street-paving — 
matters  where  a  deadlock,  continued  to  the  point  of  omitting 
(1)  Constitutional  History  of  England,  p.  247.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  310. 
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legislation,  would  entail  serious  consequences,  and  it  is  in  regard 
to  them  that  the  Commons  have  scored  victories  by  trading 
on  the  patriotism  of  the  Peers.  There  was  a  notable  instance 
in  1677.  The  Lords  had  made  some  amendments  in  a  Supply 
Bill  for  building  warships.  The  Commons  affected  to  “disallow” 
them,  and  maintained  their  attitude  even  when  the  Lords 
courteously  gave  their  reasons.  But  the  nation  needed  the 
ships,  and  the  Lords,  showing  the  Commons  an  example  of 
patriotism,  gave  w'ay.  But  at  the  same  time  they  formally 
reiterated  their  right  to  amend  by  an  address  to  the  King,  which 
set  forth  that  the  Commons  had  “put  upon  us  the  extreme 
difficulty  either  of  shaking  our  privileges  by  withdrawing  our 
amendments,  or  of  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  nation  by  letting 
a  Bill  fall  that  is  necessary  to  this  time.”  They  yielded  “out 
of  tenderness  that  the  whole  may  not  suffer  by  our  insisting 
on  that  which  is  our  undoubted  right.”  ^ 

This  solemn  and  emphatic  assertion  by  the  Lords  of  their 
ancient  rights  is  worth  remembering,  not  only  for  its  owm  sake, 
but  also  as  a  set-olf  against  the  resolutions  of  a  contrary 
character  which  it  had  pleased  the  House  of  Commons  from  time 
to  time  to  pass — as  in  1671,  and  again  in  1678,  in  the  famous 
resolution  that  all  aids  and  supplies  are  the  sole  right  of  the 
Commons ;  that  all  Bills  for  granting  them  ought  to  originate 
in  the  Commons ;  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  not  to 
alter  them.  But  a  resolution  of  one  House  cannot  alter  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  interpret  any  part  of  it  in  a  binding  sense,  even 
though  the  other  House  remain  silent.  In  this  matter  of  money 
Bills,  however,  the  other  House  has  not  remained  silent.  It,  in 
its  turn,  has  proclaimed  its  rights  in  a  sense  contrary  to  that 
sought  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  the  Lords  have  been  less  frequent  in  their  protests 
against  the  Commons’  infringement  of  their  ancient  rights,  and 
that  in  particular  instances  they  have  often  assented  to  the 
Commons’  demands,  cannot  be  taken  as  concluding  the 
question.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  disputes  of  any  kind- 
public  or  private — than  for  one  party  to  asseverate  its  contention 
with  wearisome  reiteration,  and  for  the  other  party  to  reply 
infrequently ;  and  the  observer  does  not  on  that  account  mistake 
volubility  for  strength,  or  appraise  the  contending  arguments 
according  to  the  number  of  times  each  is  stated.  Adhesion, 
therefore,  to  the  Commons’  claims  cannot  be  given  merely 
because  the  Commons’  journals  may  contain  more  instances  of 
the  Lower  House  asserting  its  claim  than  of  the  Upper  House 
repudiating  it. 

(1)  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  119),  quoted  by  Mr.  Pike 
in  his  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  345. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  one  or  two  instances  of 
successful  resistance  by  the  Lords  and  submission  by  the 
Commons. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Lords  took 
exception  to  messages  from  the  Crown  for  pecuniary  aid  being 
sent  exclusively  to  the  Commons ;  and  now  such  messages  are 
presented  to  both  Houses.^  At  one  time  the  Commons 
attempted  to  exclude  the  Lords  from  inquiries  into  public' 
expenditure,  methods  of  taxation,  and  financial  administration 
by  not  transmitting  to  them  reports  and  papers,  or  by  declining 
to  permit  the  attendance  of  a  member  to  give  evidence  on  such 
subjects  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords.  But  for  the  last 
forty  years  past  they  have  abandoned  that  form  of  boycotting.- 

In  1838  the  Commons  had  before  them  the  Lords’  amend¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  infringed  the  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Commons,  and  Speaker  Abercromby  (the  official  guardian  of 
the  privileges  of  his  House)  stated  that  “as  the  principle  of 
rating  w'as  necessarily  incidental  to  such  a  measure  ...  if  the 
privileges  of  this  House  were  strictly  pressed  in  such  a  case, 
they  would  almost  tend  to  prevent  the  House  of  Peers  from 
taking  such  a  measure  into  its  consideration  in  a  way  that  might 
be,  on  all  grounds,  advisable.”®  The  Commons  fell  in  with  this 
sage  advice,  and  waived  their  claim ;  and  in  like  circumstances 
they  followed  the  same  course  in  1847,  and  again  in  1849, 
though  the  Lords’  amendments  to  these  Bills  not  only  omitted 
provisions,  “but  by  distinct  enactment  changed  the  area,  and 
therefore  the  burthen,  of  local  taxation,  and  imposed  rates 
higher  than  the  rates  fixed  by  the  House  of  Commons.”  *  And 
in  the  case  of  certain  amendments  with  which  they  disagreed  ^ 
they  did  not  base  this  disagreement  on  a  claim  of  privilege. 

In  1849  the  Lords  amended  a  money  charge  by  making  the 
Prisoners’  Removal  Bill  of  that  year  perpetual,  instead  of  for 
three  years  only ,  as  the  Commons  had  made  it ;  and  the 
Commons  submitted  to  the  change.  In  1861  the  Lords  struck 
out  a  limitation  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  and  thereby 
extended  the  charge  created  by  the  Act ;  the  Commons  agreed 
to  the  amendment.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  of  1837, 
the  Poor  Law  Loans  Bill  of  1871,  and  the  Poor  Law  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Bills  of  1876  and  1878  are  also  instances  of  Lords’ 
amendments  in  money  matters  being  agreed  to  by  the  Commons.® 
In  1890,  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  Bill,  the 

(1)  May’s  Parliamentary  Practice,  11th  ed.,  p.  573.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  574. 

(3)  44  H.  D.,  3rd  series,  p.  575.  (4)  May's  Parliamentary  Practice,  p.  578. 

(5)  See  list  in  May's  Parliamentary  Practice,  11th  ed.,  p.  577n.,  with  the 
significant  addition  of  “&c.” 
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Commons,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker,  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  Lords  which  had  the  eft'ect  of  altering  by  a  private 
Bill  rates  leviable  under  a  public  Act.  On  that  occasion,  however, 
an  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  claim  of  privilege  intact  by  a 
special  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  to  justify  and  explain 
the  course  adopted.^ 

Some  more  recent  instances  may  be  quoted.  In  1900  the 
Lords  amended  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill. 
They  took  certain  expenses  (I  quote  from  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech) 
“from  the  category  of  general  expenses,  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  put  them,  and  replaced  them  in  the  category  of 
special  expenses,”  which,  he  contended,  “was  a  violation  of  the 
Commons’  claim  of  privilege.”-  And  Mr.  Haldane  further 
explained  the  effect  of  the  amendment  by  showing  that  “the 
House  of  liords  had  by  its  action  taken  aw'ay  ”  a  certain  rating 
power  from  the  county  councils  and  made  the  rates  chargeable 
on  the  place  which  would  benefit  by  the  expenditure.^  The 
Speaker  justified  acceptance  of  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  “it  is  an  alteration  that  brings  us  back  to  the  state  of  the 
existing  law  ”  ^ ;  and  if  that  means  anything  it  means  that  the 
Commons  do  not  claim  that  the  Lords  shall  not  amend  Money 
Bills  if  the  effect  of  their  amendment  is  to  keep  taxation  in 
statu  quo — an  admission  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Lords’  amendments  to  the  Local  Governnient  (Ireland)  Bill  of 
the  same  session  may  also  be  consulted  wdth  advantage.  A  claim 
by  an  Irish  member  that  a  certain  amendment  w-as  a  breach  of 
privilege  elicited  from  the  Speaker  the  interesting  statement 
that  “the  hon.  member  puts  it  too  high  in  supposing  that  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  in  any  way  touch  a  question  of  rating. 
In  dealing  with  Bills  relating  to  local  government,  in  which 
rating  is  involved,  this  House  has  never  considered  that  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  make  any  amendment.® 

This  last  declaration  is  not  quoted  as  a  doctrine  newly  enun¬ 
ciated  in  1900.  Well  back  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Commons 
appreciated  the  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  pushing 
their  claim  to  extreme  lengths,  even  though  the  Lords  submitted. 
By  a  resolution  passed  in  1831,  adopted  as  a  Standing  Order 
in  1849,®  the  Commons  put  upon  themselves  a  self-denying 
ordinance  in  respect  to  their  “ancient  and  undoubted  privileges” 
regarding  Lords’  amendments  of  Bills  authorising,  regulating, 
or  extinguishing  pecuniary  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  fees  in  the 

(1)  348  Com.  Jour.,  p.  964.  (2)  Parliamentary  Debates,  4th  series,  87,  p.  806. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  808.  (4)  Parliamentary  Debates,  4th  series,  87,  p.  808. 

(5)  Parliamentary  Debates,  4th  series,  87,  p.  955.  (6)  S.  0.,  p.  44. 
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following  cases  : — When  the  object  of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture 
is  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  Act  or  the  punishment  or  pre¬ 
vention  of  offences ;  where  the  fees  are  imposed  in  respect  of 
some  benefit  or  service  under  the  Act,  and  are  not  payable  into 
the  Treasury  or  Exchequer  or  in  aid  of  public  revenue,  and  do 
not  form  the  ground  of  public  accounting  by  the  parties 
receiving  the  same  ;  and  when  the  Bill  is  a  private  Bill.  And 
with  this  Standing  Order  may  be  named  another,^  whereby  the 
Commons  do  not  make  their  claim  in  regard  to  private  and 
provisional  order  Bills  sent  down  from  the  'Lords  which  refer 
to  tolls  and  charges  for  services  performed,  not  being  in  the 
nature  of  a  tax,  or  which  refer  to  rates  assessed  and  levied  by 
local  authorities  for  local  purposes.  That  is  to  say,  in  regard 
to  some  legislation  the  Commons  themselves  have  seen  that  to 
press  their  claim  logically  against  the  Lords,  as  they  did  in 
1692,  in  regard  to  the  very  matters  dealt  with  in  these  Standing 
Orders  would  be  simply  impracticable,  so  long  as  legislation  by 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  remains. 

But  then  we  arrive  at  this  position.  The  claim  to  exclude 
the  Lords  from  a  share  in  taxation  was  (as  we  have  seen)  an 
illogical  and  unhistorical  development  from  the  old  times  when 
the  Lords  and  Commons  taxed  themselves  separately  (though 
the  Lords  had  then  a  share  even  in  the  taxation  of  the 
Commons) ;  and  in  later  times,  as  the  business  of  financial  legis¬ 
lation  has  developed,  the  Commons  have  had  to  depart  yet 
further  from  logical  consistency  and  to  circumscribe  their  claim, 
first  in  one,  and  then  in  another  direction,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  breaking  down  altogether  under  the  weight  of  impractic¬ 
ability  to  the  conduct  of  business.  That  part  of  the  claim, 
with  its  somewhat  ill-defined  and  ragged  edges,  which  still 
remains  appears  therefore  hopelessly  indefensible  from  any 
standpoint  of  principle. 

But  before  considering  the  matter  further  in  that  aspect 
there  are  other  points  which  may  conveniently  be  noted  here. 
To  return,  first,  for  a  moment  to  the  admitted  inconveniences 
of  maintaining  the  claim.  I  have  showm  how  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  the  Commons  have  themselves — in  view  of  practical  needs, 
but  with  lack  of  logic  most  damaging  to  their  claim — deliberately 
cut  down  their  assertion  of  privilege.  For  the  same  reasons 
they  have  in  another  direction  pursued  a  different,  but  equally 
significant,  course.  The  Government  sometimes  finds  it  desir^ 
able  to  introduce  to  Parliament  through  the  House  of  Lords 
measures  which  contain  provisions  dealing  wdth  money  charges. 
In  such  cases  the  Bill  is  presented  and  printed  and  discussed 
(1)  S.  0.  (Private  Bills),  No.  226. 
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in  the  ordinary  way  until  it  gets  to  third  reading.  Then  the 
charging  provisions  are  omitted,  and  in  that  form  the  Bill  is 
sent  to  the  Commons,  where  it  is  printed  with  the  charging 
provisions  underlined  and  bracketed,  and  with  a  note  stating 
that  they  are  to  be  proposed  in  Committee.  By  this  means  the 
House  of  Commons  is  supposed  to  save  its  alleged  privilege,  or 
its  face ;  but  to  the  dispassionate  observer  this  trick  with 
printers’  type  neither  adds  to  the  dignity  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  nor  does  it  maintain  intact  the  Commons’  claim  that 
the  Lords  shall  not  legislate  on  money  matters ;  for  very  plainly 
in  the  case  of  such  Bills  they  do,  the  little  game  of  make-believe 
notwithstanding.^  Other  like  measures  are  occasionally  resorted 
to,  but  it  would  make  this  article  unduly  long  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail.  The  object  is  in  all  cases  the  same — to  allow  the  Lords 
their  necessary  share  in  financial  legislation,  while  affecting  in 
form  to  withhold  it  from  them. 

Boom,  however,  may  be  found  for  one  recent  instance.  When 
the  Education  Bill  of  1902  w^as  before  the  Lords  they  inserted 
an  amendment  :  “Provided  that  all  damage  due  to  fair  wear 
and  tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  for  the  school-house  for  the 
purpose  of  a  public  elementary  school  shall  be  made  good  by 
the  local  education  authority.”  But  that  proviso  obviously 
created  a  public  charge ;  so  the  following  words  were  added  in 
brackets  :  “but  this  obligation  of  the  local  education  authority 
shall  throw  no  additional  charge  on  any  public  funds.”  These 
words  were  supposed  to  save  the  Commons’  “privilege.”  But 
they  made  nonsense  of  the  proviso,  and  they  w^ere  intended  to 
be  taken  out  in  the  Commons ;  the  Lords’  proviso  was  accepted 
by  the  Commons ;  the  bracketed  words  were  deleted  in  that 
House;  and  in  the  result,  of  course,  “a  charge  on  the  people” 
was  proposed  at  the  instance  of  the  Lords,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  Commons." 

There  is  yet  another  direction  in  which  the  Commons  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  limit  their  claim.  May  puts  it  in  these 
w’ords  : — “The  claim  to  an  exclusive  right  over  financial  legisla¬ 
tion  exerted  by  the  Commons  has  not  been  extended  to  Bills 
dealing  with  funds  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  general,  but 
not  public,  utility.”  And  he  illustrates  by  reference  to  certain 
Bills,  which  indicate  that  his  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  rather 
an  understatement.  He  cites  as  Bills  received  by  the  Commons 
from  the  Lords,  or  amended  by  the  Lords,  without  objection  on 

(1)  May's  Parliamentary  Procedure  mentions  several  instances  illustrative  of 
this  practice,  such  as  the  Burial  Grounds  Bill  in  1853,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Bill  of  1873  (p.  581). 

(2)  116  Parliamentary  Debates,  4th  series,  p.  1029. 
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the  score  of  privilege,  “Bills  comprising  charges  upon  the 
property  of  revenues  of  the  Church  or  the  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty”  (the  Church  Endowment  Bill,  1843,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  (England)  Bill,  1843,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Manchester  Bill,  1847);  Bills  “dealing  with  the  property  and 
land  revenues  of  the  Crown,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  not  con¬ 
signed  by  statute  to  the  Consolidated  Fund”  (the  Waste  Lands 
(Australia)  Bill,  1846);  “and  Bills  applying  to  various  purposes 
the  fund  created  by  the  Irish  Church  Act.”  ^ 

And,  to  make  this  part  of  the  subject  complete,  we  may  note 
that  the  Commons  have  further  cut  down  their  claim  to  the 
extent  of  not  contesting  the  Lords’  right  to  rip  out  bodily  from 
Bills  clauses  or  series  of  clauses  which  create  charges,  if  (in 
May’s  words)  “such  provisions  form  a  separate  subject  in  a 
Bill  which  the  Lords  are  otherwise  entitled  to  amend.”  ^  And 
the  Lords  have  freely  exercised  this  right.  The  Coroners’  Bill 
of  1844,  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  Amendment 
Bill  of  186'2,  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  Bill  of  1863 
are  only  instances  among  others  of  the  deletion  by  the  Lords 
of  clauses  of  a  financial  character.  The  Commons’  claim 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  confined  to  Bills  like  the  Finance  Bill, 
which  are  money  Bills  pure  and  simple. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  it  is  worth  while  to  insist. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  since  the  solemn  protest  to  the 
King  in  1678  the  Lords  have  accepted  the  Commons’  claim, 
merely  endeavouring  from  time  to  time  to  push  it  back  at  one 
point  or  another  without  contesting  its  validity.  That  is  not 
the  case.  They  may,  as  they  did  in  1860,  receive  silently  a 
resolution  of  the  Commons  fulminating  the  old  claim  in  the 
seventeenth  century  style,  and  acquiesce  in  the  following  year, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  patriotism,  in  w’hat  can  only  be 
described  as  legislation  by  a  trick.  I  refer  to  the  rejection  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Paper  Duties  Bill,  and  the  embodiment  by  the 
Commons  in  the  following  year  of  its  proposals  in  a  composite 
Finance  Bill,  which  (as  their  predecessors  did  in  1678)  the 
Lords  passed  en  bloc  rather  than  dislocate  the  national  finances 
by  raising  a  quarrel.  But  more  recently  the  Lords,  W'hile  per¬ 
mitting  the  Commons  to  have  their  own  way  in  regard  to  the 
specific  matter  in  hand,  have  at  the  same  time  placed  on  record 
their  refusal  to  regard  the  claim  of  the  Commons  as  the  law  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Lords  inserted  a  new  clause  into  the 
Education  Bill  of  1891,  and  the  Commons  rejected  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  “might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant,  at  present  permitted  by  law,  to  certain  of  the 
(1)  Parliamentary  Procedure,  llth  ed.,  p.  582.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  584. 
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schools  associated  under  the  provisions  of  the  clause,  and  thus 
create  a  further  charge  upon  the  revenue.”  The  Lords  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  rejection  of  the  clause,  substituting  another  in  its 
place,  but,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 
resolved  : — “That  this  House,  in  making  the  said  amendment, 
makes  no  admission  with  respect  to  any  deductions  that  may  be 
made  from  the  reasons  offered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
does  not  consent  that  the  said  reasons  should  be  hereafter  drawn 
into  a  precedent.”  ^ 

We  may  now  summarise  our  investigations  and  state  the 
position  which  they  disclose.  It  is  this.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  Constitution  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  clergy — taxed  themselves  independently,  yet 
there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  on  those  occasions  when  the 
different  estates  joined  in  a  common  grant  of  supplies  the  Lords 
took  a  leading  part  in  proposing  the  taxation,  but  that  subsequently 
the  Commons  obtained  the  right  themselves  to  initiate  taxation 
proposals  when  such  taxation  affected  their  order.  After  the 
destruction  of  feudal  tenure  and  the  separate  taxation  of  the 
nobility,  the  reason  for  excluding  the  Lords  from  equal  participa¬ 
tion  in  financial  as  in  other  legislation  vanished.  Owung, 
however,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time— the 
truculently  assertive  period  of  the  seventeenth  century— the 
Commons,  instead  of  abating  their  right  to  correspond  with  the 
changed  circumstances,  raised  new  claims  designed  to  exclude 
the  Lords  from  all  participation  in  financial  legislation — this  not 
so  much  from  a  democratic  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  second 
Chamber  as  from  a  desire  to  keep  finance  strictly  under  their 
own  control  because  of  certain  disputes  they  had  at  that  time 
with  the  Crown.  With  regard  to  the  special  claim  that  the 
Lords  shall  not  amend  money  Bills,  that  was  never  put  forward 
until  1661,  and  w’as  then  an  attempted  innovation  quite  unw^ar- 
ranted  by  the  Constitution.  It  does  not,  therefore,  support  the 
claim  of  “  ancient  and  undoubted  privileges  ”  which  the  Commons 
have  put  forward  in  modern  times.  The  claim  has  never  been 
admitted  by  the  Lords,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  been 
formally  repelled  by  them.  The  so-called  privilege  is  therefore 
nothing  more  than  a  contested  claim  lacking  constitutional 
validity.  Further,  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  claim  w-as  pushed  to  its  extreme  lengths,  the  Commons 
themselves  have  seen  the  inconveniences  attaching  to  their 
doctrine,  and  have  narrow’ed  its  operation  first  in  one  and  then 
in  another  direction,  until  to-day  its  extent  is  alike  ill-defined 
and  illogical ;  for  if  the  Lords  have  no  constitutional  authority 
(1)  123  Lords'  Journals,  pp.  424-5. 
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to  legislate  on  matters  which  impose  a  charge  upon  the  people, 
they  have  no  more  authority  to  do  it  in  the  case  of  private  than 
of  public  Bills,  in  the  case  of  Bills  containing  other  than  taxing 
matter  than  of  simply  tax  Bills ;  no  more  authority  to  amend 
local  than  imperial  taxation ;  no  more  authority  to  reject  than 
to  impose  new  charges ;  yet  in  the  one  case  the  Commons  have 
admitted,  and  in  the  other  they  have  contested,  the  Lords’ 
rights.  And,  as  final  demonstration  of  the  untenableness  of 
the  Commons’  claim,  it  may  be  recalled  that  w'hen  it  was 
originated  it  was  with  reference  not  to  a  scheme  of  Imperial 
taxation,  but  to  a  Bill  involving  some  local  rating — the  form  of 
charge  for  which  the  claim  of  the  Commons  to-day  is  weakest, 
and  has  in  part  been  abandoned.  Constitutionally,  therefore, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  free  to  amend  a  finance  Bill  in  any 
manner  it  chooses. 

Whether  the  Lords  should  exercise  their  constitutional  right 
to  consider  finance  Bills  in  an  ordinary  legislative  way  is  a 
separate  question.  The  considerations  which  bear  upon  it  may 
be  stated  in  a  comparatively  few  words  :  To  deprive  the  Lords 
of  power  to  amend  financial-  legislation  is  to  decree  Single 
Chamber  legislation  in  regard  to  what  is  in  fact  the  most 
important  part  of  legislation.  If  Dual  Chamber  legislation  is 
good,  a  fortiori  it  is  good  in  relation  to  its  most  important 
branch.  Ail  the  nations  of  the  earth  whose  practice  is  worth 
consideration,  including  ourselves  back  to  the  beginning  of  our 
Constitutional  history,  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  desirability  of 
Dual  Chamber  legislation.  As  Mr.  Foster  w-rites  in  his  book  on 
the  American  Constitution,  “the  only  single  legislative  chambers 
now  in  existence  which  the  researches  of  the  writer  have 
been  able  to  discover  are  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  San  Domingo,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
the  Colony  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  history  of  most  of  them 
has  not  tended  to  commend  the  institution.”  ^  Other  nations 
—the  United  States  of  America  and  the  great  States  of  Europe — 
have  second  Chambers,  and  those  Chambers  wield  equal  authority 
with  the  other  Chambers,  and  the  preservation  and  untrammelled 
exercise  of  that  authority  is  cherished  by  the  publicists  and 
citizens  of  those  countries  as  a  political  possession  of  the  highest 
value. 

Of  the  necessity  for  a  second  Chamber  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  then  there  can  be  no  reason  for  marking  off  from  the  purview 
of  that  Chamber  what,  at  any  rate  nowadays,  is  the  most  vital 
department  of  legislation.  In  the  early  days  of  our  national 
history,  when  a  King  earned  the  commendation  of  his  subjects 
(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  463n. 
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by  announcing  that  he  would  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Saint  n 
Edward  the  Confessor,  or  another  of  his  predecessors,  and  when  ^ 
the  desire  for  playing  a  game  of  kaleidoscope  wdth  the  rights  1 
and  obligations  of  citizens  among  themselves,  or  of  citizens  and  ! 
the  State,  w^as  not  felt,  and  the  making  of  new-fangled  laws  was  ! 
looked  at  askance,  the  serious  business  of  Parliament  was  the  ! 
granting  of  supplies — and  the  Lords  had  their  share  in  it.  j 
To-day,  again,  when  readjustments  to  changed  conditions  have  I 
been  effected  to  suit  the  conception  of  a  modern  free  democracy 
in  a  civilised  State,  we  are  returning  to  the  old  position;  and  i 
the  programmes  of  statesmen  are  patent  evidence  that  there  Is  fi 
comparatively  little  of  importance  for  Parliament  to  do  now 
outside  legislation  of  a  financial  character.  More  and  more,  j 
therefore,  the  confining  of  finance  to  one  House  wmuld  reduce  I 
the  other  House  to  impotence ;  would  involve  the  establishment  !| 
of  Single  Chamber  legislation ;  and  w’ould  exhibit  the  grotesque  ij 
situation  of  a  State  insisting  upon  the  necessity  for  the  delibera-  | 
tion  and  check  of  Dual  Chamber  legislation  for  the  less  jj 
important,  while  doing  without  it  for  the  most  important,  part  of 
law-making. 

Such  a  situation  is  not  cured  by  allowing  the  Second  Chamber,  I 
by  concessions  in  Standing  Orders  or  make-believe  tricks  with  ! 
printers’  type,  to  take  a  hand  here  and  there  in  the  smaller 
matters  of  taxation.  Such  mitigations  only  relieve  the  prac-  .j 
tical  impossibility  of  the  situation  ;  they  do  not  get  rid  of  its  I 
absurdity  or  its  mischievousness.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  give  the  jj 
Second  Chamber  power  to  reject  a  finance  Bill  into  which  is  ! 
crowded  a  whole  year’s  taxation.  The  power  is  a  mere  sham.  1 
The  enormous  and  complex  character  of  our  national  finances  j 
puts  out  of  the  question  the  exercise  (save  on  the  rarest  and  ,{ 
most  desperate  occasions)  of  the  power  to  reject  a  whole  Budget,  t 
There  must  be  powmr  of  amendment,  or  there  is  no  power  at  | 
all ;  and  as  Second  Chambers  are  pre-eminently  revising  bodies,  ■ 
power  of  amending  financial  proposals  is  in  any  case  theirs  by 
right  of  special  appropriateness.  s 

Finally,  a  glance  may  be  given  at  the  sentiment  that  the  I 
exercise  of  our  Second  Chamber  of  amending  powers  in  regard 
to  taxation  proposals  would  be  undemocratic.  The  sentiment 
is  a  strangely  perverted  one.  One  needs  only  to  look,  first  across 
the  English  Channel,  and  then  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  two 
great  Eepublics  which  are  typical  of  modern  democracy.  The 
Senates  alike  of  France  and  of  the  United  States  have  power  to  | 
handle,  by  amendment  as  well  as  by  rejection,  measures  impos-  ' 
ing  taxation  in  their  countries.  In  the  United  States,  by  custom,  K 
all  revenue  Bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  = 
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(though  the  Senate  has  more  than  once  protested  against  this 
being  a  matter  of  right),  but  the  Senate  has,  and  freely  exer¬ 
cises,  a  power  of  amendment ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  impressed  by 
opposition  from  the  other  House.  “Senators,”  writes  Mr. 
Foster,  “have  been  unmoved  by  the  threats  of  the  House  to 
withhold  supplies  .  .  .  and  have  only  in  a  single  instance  yielded 
their  judgment  to  such  intimidation.”  ^  And  Senator  Hoar  has 
stated  his  belief  that,  through  the  House  rule  which  upon  the 
report  of  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses  allows  to  its 
consideration  immediate  precedence  of  all  other  business,  and 
no  debate,  the  Senate  has  actually  more  influence  upon  appro¬ 
priations  than  the  House  which  originates  them. 

So  in  France.  The  Senate  has  the  same  right  to  amend,  and 
also  to  initiate,  finance  Bills  which  it  has  in  the  case  of  all 
other  measures. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  the  French  and  American  Senates 
are  democratic,  and  our  House  of  Lords  is  not.  These  two 
former  bodies  are  elective  in  a  w’ay,  it  is  true;  but  neither  is 
dhectly  elected.  The  Senators  of  the  United  States  are 
appointed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States ;  the 
Senators  of  France  arc  chosen  by  delegates  of  the  municipalities. 
It  is  significant  that  both  these  modern  Eepublics  have  felt  the 
need  for  so  constituting  their  Upper  Chambers  that  they  shall 
not  be  directly  representative  of  the  electorate ;  we  find  each  of 
them  devising  means  for  avoiding  what  each  regards  as  fatal  to 
a  rightly  constituted  Senate — direct  dependence  on  the  ballot- 
box.  That  is  to  say,  with  all  their  democratic  instincts  they 
have,  in  framing  their  Constitutions,  tried  to  approximate  in 
some  measure  to  our  House  of  Lords  and  its  independence  of 
the  poll. 

Moreover,  the  argument  from  the  undemocratic  composition 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  special  applicability  to  financial 
matters.  If,  because  they  are  not  popularly  elected,  the  Lords 
may  not  amend  money  Bills,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reject  money  Bills,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  amend 
any  Bills.  The  argument,  to  be  valid,  must  be  applied  all 
round.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  special  appropriateness  in 
revision  of  taxation  by  the  House  of  Lords.  First,  it  is  a  healthy 
tradition  of  our  political  life  that  Governments  should  avoid 
direct  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  sections  of  the  people  when 
framing  taxation  proposals ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that,  among 
all  parties,  it  is  regarded  as  “bad  form  ”  for  an  administration  to 
go  to  the  country  with  a  Budget  in  its  hands.  Revision  of  taxa¬ 
tion  by  the  Second  Chamber  would  help  to  maintain  this 
(1)  On  the  Constitution,  Vol.  I.,  p.  497. 
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desirable  disconnection  between  taxation  and  the  polling  booths 
Secondly,  whatever  other  objections  may  be  raised  against  the 
personnel  of  the  Peers,  everyone  will  agree  that  the  active 
members  of  the  House  comprise  men  who,  by  their  position  and 
experience,  are  eminently  qualified  to  handle  the  difficulties  of 
public  finance. 

Finally,  if  we  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess  a  Second 
Chamber  which  is  at  once  necessary  and  badly  constituted, 
the  remedy  is  obvious  :  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  House, 
not  to  curtail  its  necessary  powers.  Whether  any  and  what  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  present  time 
are  desirable  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  inquire.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remind  readers  that  the  Lords  are  themselves 
at  this  moment  proposing  to  amend  their  constitution ;  though 
it  may  be  added  that  even  as  constituted  at  present  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  revising  body  for  financial  legislation  compares 
favourably  with  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whose  ranks 
many  of  its  members  have  passed,  taking  with  them  into  the 
Upper  Chamber  a  ripe  experience  in  statesmanship  which  they 
are  now  free  to  apply  without  keeping  their  eyes  perpetually 
fastened  on  the  ballot-boxes  or  the  caucuses  of  their  old  con¬ 
stituencies.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  politics  as  they  are, 
instead  of  affecting  to  see  them  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  to 
realise  that  a  slight  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  make  it  really  as  representative  of  the  considered 
and  actual  opinion  of  the  people  as  is  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  it  requires  a  specially  constructed  pair  of  spectacles  to  see 
one’s  own  chosen  representative  in  the  nominee  of  a  coterie  of 
politicians — a  man  probably  unknown  personally,  and  likely 
enough  in  many  of  his  views  antipathetic  to  the  citizen,  whose 
only  chance  of  exercising  his  political  privilege  is  to  vote  for 
him,  or  for  an  equally  unknown  and  unchosen,  and  even  more 
antipathetic,  gentleman  on  the  other  side. 

The  Ijords  have  the  right  to  amend  financial  legislation. 
They  have  only  let  the  right  fall ,  for  the  most  part ,  into  practical 
abeyance.  It  is  most  urgently  desirable  that  the  country  should 
adopt  the  practice  found  necessary  in  other  civilised  States,  and 
that  its  Second  Chamber  should  exercise  its  power  to  amend 
financial  proposals.  Never  was  the  need  more  pressing  than 
to-day  ;  and  never  was  the  House  of  Lords  more  firmly  established 
in  the  popular  regard  than  it  is  to-day.  Could  that  House,  then, 
choose  a  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  for  the  reassertion 
of  its  right — a  right  the  exercise  of  which  is  a  duty  to  their 
country,  and  may  become  a  very  practical  duty  in  connection 
with  the  approaching  Budget? 

Ernest  E.  Williams. 


THE  IKISH  DIALECT  OF  ENGLISH  :  ITS  OKIGIIsS 
AND  VOCABULAEY. 


Some  years  ago  one  of  the  authors  of  this  article  called  to  task 
a  novelist — sincerely  conscientious,  though  a  man  of  genius — for 
a  solecism  he  had  committed  in  an  attempt  at  Irish  English. 
“But,”  said  the  author,  ‘‘  where  am  I  to  go  for  authority  or 
exposition?  Charles  Lever  and  Maria  Edgeworth  both  use  the 
phrase  in  the  same  way.”  Said  the  friendly  critic,  ‘‘  They  both 
lived  so  much  in  England  that  they  had  become  self-conscious 
and  mixed.”  The  upshot  of  this  dialogue  was  to  set  the  critic 
thinking  seriously  of  the  characters  of  Irish  English  (for  short, 
IE)  and  its  differences  from  the  Standard  tongue  (SE),  and 
to  embody  these  in  a  short,  hurried  sketch  sent  off  to  the  author 
as  soon  as  it  was  completed.  This  contained  the  primary 
analysis;  and  the  w’ork  lay  by,  materials  being  added  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  welcome  news  came  that  another  had  been 
also  making  collections  in  the  same  field.  To  collaborate  then 
appeared  the  best  course ;  and  the  fact  that  the  one  author  was 
an  English  denizen  in  Ireland,  while  the  other  was  Irish  born 
and  bred,  and  a  Gaelic  scholar  into  the  bargain,  has,  we  trust, 
made  our  work  more  valuable  as  combining  two  independent 
points  of  view  in  the  one  survey. 

An  acute  observer,  not,  however,  very  familiar  with  IE  at 
home,  noted  with  surprise  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
(November,  1893)  that  Shakespeare’s  Captain  MacMorris  speaks 
something  very  unlike  what  we  now  know  as  Irish  English.  The 
fact  is  that  he  speaks  ‘‘broken  English,”  which  is  no  dialect 
at  all ;  his  speech  is  individual  and  personal,  for  he  has  learnt 
his  English  among  Englishmen ;  his  blunders  and  solecisms  arc 
all  his  own,  not  those  common  in  the  society  of  men  of  one 
race  speaking  the  tongue  of  another,  and  transforming  it  iyto 
a  distinct  dialect  as  they  do  so.  If,  then,  a  true  Irish  dialect 
had  existed  at  the  time,  we  should  probably  have  found  more 
than  one  example  of  it  in  Shakespeare.  Probably  the  rise  of 
our  dialect,  or  at  least  its  extension  beyond  the  English  Pale, 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — that  is,  from 
the  time  of  the  great  Cromwellian  settlements.  Long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  must  already  have 
been  well  formed ;  Miss  Edgeworth  has  given  us  admirable  ex¬ 
amples,  despite  an  occasional  lapse.  We  may  therefore  look 
to  see  in  the  dialect  many  traces  of  the  English  of  the  later 
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Tudor  and  the  Stuart  periods,  which  have,  moreover,  undergone 
such  an  independent  transformation  as  was  bound  to  occur  from 
the  fact  of  partial  isolation  from  the  Standard  tongue. 

Again,  like  all  introduced  languages,  English  in  Ireland  has 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  retention  of  many  native  words 
of  familiar  use,  as  well  as  by  the  literal  translation  of  the  domestic 
idiom  into  the  introduced  tongue.  We  can  find  similar  influences 
of  Celtic  idiom  elsewhere ;  thus ,  to  take  an  instance  that  will 
come  home  to  most  of  our  readers,  the  Cymric  numeration  by 
scores  throughout  the  Authorised  Version.^  In  French,  too,  the 
same  Celtic  influence  is  felt  in  such  words  as  “  quatre-vingts  ” 
and  the  older  “  quinze-vingts,”  which  show  what  sort  of  Eonian 
must  have  been  spoken  by  the  Gauls  of  the  Province. 

The  third  factor  in  the  formation  of  our  dialect  is  more  subtle  : 
people  using  an  alien  idiom  of  recent  introduction  failed  to 
understand  its  niceties,  and,  indeed,  often  misunderstood  the  very 
genius  of  the  tongue  which  they  spoke.  Thus  they  extended 
specialised  idioms  to  unsuitable  cases ;  they  misused  them  in 
a  way  abhorrent  to  an  English  ear,  and  translated  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  a  single  Gaelic  word  by  an  English  word  which  did  not 
convey  that  very  meaning  which  they  wished  to  express ;  and 
they  added  other  solecisms  hard  indeed  to  classify.  Some  ten 
generations  of  Irishmen  have  grown  up  among  their  own  folk 
who  speak  Irish  English,  and  their  representatives  to-day  must 
still  lack  an  Englishman’s  feeling  for  his  own  language. 

This  analysis  has  served  us  as  a  clue  to  guide  us  through  onr 
difficulties,  and  we  prefix  it  here  to  enable  us  to  classify  the 
examples  that  we  shall  cite  as  we  go  along.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  will  fall  under  three  heads,  one  of  which  wc  shall  again  sub¬ 
divide. 

I.  Survivals  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  English  words  that  have 
disappeared  from  SE,  as  well  as  of  ancient  meanings  and  con¬ 
structions,  besides  such  transformations  of  meaning  and  metaphor 
as  have  arisen  from  a  development  isolated  from  England,  and 
not  necessarily  due  to  Gaelic  influence. 

II.  Peculiarities  due  to  Gaelic  influence.  These  w'e  may  con¬ 
sider  under  the  two  heads  :  (a)  borrowings  of  Gaelic  words,  often 
more  or  less  altered  in  the  transfer ;  (b)  borrowings  (that  is,  literal 
translations)  of  Gaelic  idioms. 

III.  Solecisms  that  have  arisen  from  imperfect  assimilation 
of  the  alien  tongue. 

Thus  I.  and  II.  (a)  deal  mainly  with  the  vocabulary  of  IE, 
II.  (b),  and  III.  with  its  constructions. 

(1)  When  children,  indeed,  we  assumed  that  the  locution  was  an  over-literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  and  we  were  surprised  later  on  to  find  that  it 
was  merely  taken  from  the  Welsh. 
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I.  SlRAIVALS  AND  INDEPENDENT  DEVELOPMENTS  FROM  TDDOR 
AND  Stuart  English. 

Among  the  venerable  remains  of  the  older  English  speech 
surviving  in  Ireland  are  many  inflections  that  have  long  since 
(lied  out  in  standard  speech.  “Childcr,  Childre,”  very  common 
among  the  masses  in  Ireland,  is  a  good  old  English  plural,  and, 
indeed,  a  better  one  than  the  pleonastic  “children”  that  has 
replaced  it  at  home.  The  pasts  “  lep,”  “  crep,”  “  slep”  are  also 
survivals,  while  “kep,”  which  has  no  such  ancient  authority, 
would  appear  to  be  a  mere  clipping,  perhaps  influenced  by 
analogy,  and  occurring  also  in  Cockney  speech. 

Some  old  words  that  have  long  since  disappeared  from  SE 
have  survived,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  America,  and 
have  returned  home  rid  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  transported  in  the 
American  sHort  story  or  by  the  American  engineer.  “Spool” 
is  one  such  word;  “reel,”  which  has  displaced  it  in  SE,  only 
exists  in  IE  as  the  name  of  the  twirling  dance.  Among  less- 
knowm  words  we  may  cite  “  mich  ” — to  play  truant;  “  stim  ” — 
a  small  piece,  an  allow’ance  (compare  “stint”  and  “stunt”), 
which  is  especially  used  as  a  complement  of  negation  :  ‘  ‘  they 
could  not  see  a  stim.” 

To  “keel”  is  to  skim:  “while  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the 
pot”  (Shakesp.) ;  we  have  also  its  derivative  “  keeler  ”  for 
skimmer.  “  Cog,”  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  only  persists  at 
home  in  ‘  ‘  cogged  dice  ’  ’  ;  but  to  the  Irish  schoolboy  and  school¬ 
master  it  retains  all  the  meanings  of  “  crib,”  substantive  as 
well  as  verb. 

Coming  under  the  head  of  antiquated  syntax  is  the  use  of  “  for 
to  ”  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  of  purpose.  It  has,  how’ever, 
spread  by  solecism  so  as  to  oust  the  simple  “  to  ”  where  no 
purpose  is  implied ;  and  this  locution  in  the  mouths  of  people 
of  good  education,  nay,  of  scholarly  profession,  has  a  quaint  sound 
in  the  ears  of  the  English  tourist.  Still,  the  extended  use,  as 
“he  hated  for  to  see  them  coming  late  to  breakfast”  indicates, 
on  the  whole,  some  rusticity.  A  man  is  still  “able  for”  his 
work  in  Ireland  as  he  was  in  the  England  of  Caxton,  whose 
authority  for  this  construction  is  the  only  English  one  given 
by  Dr.  Murray.  Words  still  extant  in  SR  may  retain  in  IE  a 
meaning  which  at  home  has  been  obsolete  for  a  century  or  more. 
Thus  “  soil  ”  designates  fresh-cut  herbage,  as  it  did  in  the  time 
of  Florio,  the  translator  of  Montaigne  (sixteenth  century) ; 
“clay”  designates  all  kinds  of  soft  earth  (SE,  “soil”);  com¬ 
pare  “  Groat  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay  ”  (Shakesp.). 
“Wit”  is  used  freely  in  its  original  meaning  of  “sense,”  a 
meaning  which  only  survives  in  a  few  consecrated  phrases  in  SE. 
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“  What  strange  things  the  ‘  quality  ’  eats !  ”  remarked  a  country 
servant-maid  on  seeing  a  rhubarb  tart  for  the  first  time.  Com¬ 
pare  ‘  ‘  I  shall  appear  dressed  up  that  the  quality  may  see  [in  me] 
how  pretty  they  look”  (Guardian).  “Sick,”  as  in  American, 
still  connotes  all  kinds  of  illness. 

“Jibe”  and  “jeer”  have  now  in  SE  a  distinct  literary 
flavour ;  they  are  quite  everyday  words  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  schoolroom.  ‘‘  ’Tis  ”  is  perhaps  more 
common  than  the  newer  abbreviation  “it’s.”  , 

‘‘  By  the  same  token  ”  is  only  the  Tudor  form  of  “  bi  thilke 
token  ”  of  Middle  English  (Havelok).  An  Irish  hare  or  horse 
will  “make  an  ‘  offer  ’  ”  to  clear  an  obstacle  ;  this  use  of  ‘‘  offer  ” 
for  “attempt”  is  long  since  obsolete  in  England.  “White,” 
as  a  term  of  endearment,  occurs  in  Forde’s  plays;  the  “white- 
haired,”  or  “  white-headed  boy  ”  is  the  favourite  son  in  IE  ;  but 
this  use  may  perhaps  be  related  also  to  the  Gaelic  “  Ban,” 
which  is  used  in  much  the  same  way.  The  old  use  of  “bring” 
for  ‘  ‘  take  ’  ’  is  manifest  in  such  a  strange  phrase  as  ‘  ‘  he  brought 
me  to  the  theatre.”  “Once”  often  means  “as  soon  as,” 
and  so  “provided  that”  :  “once  he  tells  me  the  truth.  I’ll  be 
satisfied.” 

“Till”  may  yet  mean  “in  order  that  ”  (“Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ” — A.V.) ;  an 
Irish  mother  will  tell  her  child  :  “Come  here,  now,  till  I  beat 
you.”  An  Irish  servant  is  as  often  “  put  away  ”  as  “  discharged  ” 
or  ‘  ‘  dismissed  ’  ’  ;  the  phrase  occurs  again  and  again  in  reference  to 
divorce  in  the  A.V.  of  the  Bible. 

“Kind”  still  retains  the  connotation  of  disposition  befitting 
kinship,  as  in  the  strange  phrase,  “kind  father  to  him  to  be 
generous,”  which  is  such  a  direct  translation  from  the  Gaelic 
as  many  phrases  we  shall  cite  under  heading  II.  (b) ;  it  means, 
of  course,  “  Generosity  is  to  be  expected  of  him,  seeing  of  what 
father  he  is  the  son.”  “  Cuckoo  ”  retains  its  first  metaphorical 
meaning  of  “fool,”  like  its  Scottish  form  “gowk”;  “you 
silly  cuckoo  ”  may  often  be  heard  in  school.  As  in  American, 
“mad”  means  only  “angry”  as  often  as  not.  Avenue  is 
used  of  a  mere  “carriage  drive”  to  any  private  dwelling,  how¬ 
ever  lowly.  The  late  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Dr. 
William  K.  Sullivan,  once  told  ns  that  when  there  was  a  row 
of  hovels  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  Presidency,  ho 
often  heard  the  inhabitants  use  in  their  quarrels  terms  that 
he  had  never  heard  before,  and  only  read  in  the  pages  of 
Urquhart’s  translation  of  Babelais  (1653).  He  did  not  quote 
them  to  us;  and  w^e  may  presume  that  they  w’ere  unquotable, 
despite  their  grammatical  interest. 
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This  would  seem  to  be  the  fit  place  to  give  a  few  cases  where 
IE  has  asserted  its  individuality,  not  only  by  the  retention  of 
words  that  have  dropped  from  the  standard  tongue,  but  in  its 
independent  evolution  by  giving  new  metaphorical  senses  to 
words,  or  by  its  different  choice  of  synonymes,  or  by  the  audacious 
use  it  makes  of  good  English  inflexions. 

“Naughty”  and  “errand”  are  unknown  in  IE.  “Bold” 
has  quite  taken  the  place  of  ‘  ‘  naughty  ’  ’  as  applied  to  children ; 
we  may  often  hear  an  Irish  mother  expostulate  with  a  shy 
child  (and  Irish  children  are  mostly  shy)  :  “Ah,  now,  don’t  be 
bold,  speak  to  the  lady.”  An  “errand,”  even  of  the  most 
material  character  (such  as  bringing  of  vegetables  by  the  green¬ 
grocer’s  boy),  is  always  a  “  message,”  and  an  “  errand-boy  ”  is 
a  “messenger-boy.”  “  Thankful  ”  replaces  “  grateful  ”  or  even 
“much  obliged.”  Hibernian  love  of  strong  metaphor  has  its 
influence,  which  w’e  see  in  the  ready  use  of  “  kilt  ”  and  “  kilt  en¬ 
tirely  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  murdered  ’  ’ ;  these  terms  only  imply  damage  which 
may  be  merely  intellectual  and  moral ;  the  privation  of  life 
demands  “kilt  dead.”  An  over-indulgent  mother  is  said  to 
“have  her  child  destroyed,”  not  “spoiled.” 

“  String  ”  is  any  sort  of  string  except  twine,  which  is  always 
“cord.”  A  “tradesman”  is  not  a  shopkeeper,  but  an  artisan 
belonging  to  a  trades  union,  which  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
notably  Cork,  is  a  closed  hereditary  caste — the  son  of  a  tradesman 
having  the  right  to  be  apprenticed  to  his  father’s  trade  and  to 
none  other.  The  English  “tradesman”  is,  if  not  a  “shop¬ 
keeper,”  a  “  merchant,”  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Every 
inn  is  an  “hotel,”  but,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  inns,  at  least 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  “To  fetch  and  carry”  would  appear 
a  gross  pleonasm  to  the  Irishman,  who  makes  the  one  word 
“carry”  do  the  work  of  both,  and  only  knows  “fetch”  as 
denoting  an  apparition. 

A  “  penny  bun  ”  in  Ireland  means  only  a  penny  loaf,  “bun  ” 
designating  any  small  fermented  cake,  however  plain,  according 
to  what  the  New  English  Dictionary  regards  as  its  primitive 
meaning. 

“  Stirabout  ”  is  porridge,  and  “  goody  ”  is  bread -and-milk 
“sop”;  w'e  have  heard  bread-sauce  designated  “goody,”  but 
do  not  know  if  this  is  general.  The  clown,  or  buffoon,  of  a 
‘  class,  whether  at  school  or  college,  is  an  “  artist,”  and  a  wild 

k  dare-devil  is  termed  a  “play-boy.”^  A  strapping  is  always  a 

f  “belting  ”  ;  we  know,  indeed,  the  use  made  of  the  belt  by  the 

B  Hooligans  of  our  large  towns ;  but  any  day  in  Ireland  one  may 

,  hear  :  “  I  gave  him  a  good  belting  with  my  stick.” 

(1)  As  in  Synge’s  well-known  comedy. 
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Curious  enough  is  ‘  ‘  roomkeeper  ”  in  “  the  Sick  and  Indigent 
Roomkeepers’  Benevolent  Society.”  It  designates  not  a  person 
forced  by  distress  or  illness  to  keep  his  room,  but  the  tenant  of 
a  single  room,  corresponding  to  “householder,”  the  tenant  of  a 
house.  We  are  inclined  to  bring  this  into  relation  with  the  verb 
“  to  keep,”  as  used  in  the  older  Universities  in  such  phrases  as 
“  Where  do  you  keep?  ”  and  a  “  keeping-room.” 

“  Ditch  ”  (what  is  digged,  a  doublet  of  “  dyke  ”)  always  refers 
to  the  bank  of  earth  digged  out,  or  by  a  ready  metonymy  to  a 
bank  or  wall  of  any  similar  formation ;  a  “  stone  ditch  ’  ’  is  the 
common  fencing  in  many  parts.  The  Orangeman  is  prepared 
to  die  on  the  last  ditch,  not  in  it.  SE  “  ditch”  is  expressed  by 
“drain,”  dyke.” 

“  I  don’t  mind,”  or  “  I  won’t  mind,”  means  in  SE  “  I  have 
no  objection  ”  ;  but  in  IE  “I  am  not  going  to  trouble.”  “  Ah,  I 
won’t  mind  it,  so,”  is  equivalent  to  SE,  “  In  that  case,  I  won’t 
bother  about  it.” 

An  “epicure,”  and,  in  Connaught,  a  “  connaisseur,”  alike 
designate  one  who  is  fussy  and  particular  about  service,  and  hard 
to  please.  To  “  downface  ”  explains  itself  :  “  The  girl  ‘  down¬ 
faced  ’  me  that  she  had  shut  the  door,  though  I  saw  it  open 
myself,  the  very  moment  after  she  was  gone  out.” 

Like  “  chasser  ”  in  French,  “  to  hunt  ”  may  mean  to  dismiss, 
to  send  about  one’s  business,  and  is  so  used  without  any  adverbial 
complement.  “  The  servant  was  impudent,  and  I  hunted  her  ” ; 
“  He  called  for  a  subscription,  but  I  hunted  him.”  This  use, 
which  the  Dialect  Dictionary  gives  from  Ayrshire  and  Ulster,  is 
common  all  over  Ireland. 

“  To  make  ”  often  means  to  appropriate.  This  seems  to  be  of 
IE  origin,  but  has  passed  into  the  vocabulary  of  Tommy  Atkins, 
who,  having  lost  his  own  razor,  will  “make”  a  comrade’s. 
From  Zola  we  note  that  a  similar  use  of  “  faire  ”  occurs  among 
the  demi-monde  of  Paris. 

“  Crabbed,”  as  a  Tudor  epithet  of  old  age,  has  had  a  singular 
history  :  first,  it  has  come  to  mean  “  old  ”  simply — “  I  suppose 
he’s  not  a  very  young  man.”  “  No,  indeed,  he’s  pretty  crabbed.” 
(Tipperary) ;  and  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  applied  to  young 
children,  meaning  “  smart,”  “  cute,”  “  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  for  their  age.”  In  a  coroner’s  inquest  on  a  burnt 
child  it  was  deposed  that  “  the  child  was  ‘  crabbit,’  and  could  take 
care  of  itself.”  In  a  country  where  proselytism  is  a  burning  ques¬ 
tion,  to  “  turn  ”  has  not  unnaturally  come  to  mean,  used  abso¬ 
lutely,  to  change  one’s  religion — to  “  ’vert,”  in  fact.  It  is  used  both 
as  an  active  and  a  neuter  verb.  “  He  turned,  to  marry  a  Protes¬ 
tant.”  “  He  was  a  Protestant  when  I  married  him,  but  T  turned 
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I  him,”  was  a  sentence  that  puzzled  an  English  employer  to  whom 
it  was  proffered  as  an  explanation. 

To  “  stravague,”  ^  meaning  to  wander  without  purpose,  is  prob¬ 
ably  derived  from  Lat.  “  extravagare  ”  in  its  primitive  sense. 
We  may  put  it  beside  "gladiator,”  a  quarrelsome  fellow,  and 
the  verb  “  gladiatoring,”  which,  like  "  epicure,”  cited  above,  may 
have  beert  introduced  or  maintained  by  the  hedge-schoolmaster  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  his  pedantic  and  ultra-classic 
vocabulary. 

Among  new  formations  by  English  methods  we  note  “  dis- 
remember,”  a  fine  cautious  expression  for  ”  to  forget,”  and  "  dis- 
j  improve,”  which  lacks  a  keen  feeling  for  the  very  meaning  of 

i  “improve,”  and  may  be  bracketed  with  the  equally  common 
“bull”  to  “improve  for  the  worse.”  An  appetising  infant  or 
young  child  is  “  doaty  ”  or  “a  dote,”  all  over  the  country;  in 
this  sense  the  words  must  be  purely  IE,  possibly  of  recent  date, 
as  they  are  not  given  in  either  dictionary  cited  above. 

A  street  ballad  on  crime  or  accident,  one  of  the  class  that  so 
delighted  Macaulay’s  heart,  is  called  a  “  comallye,”  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  exordium  “  Come,  all  ye  honest  Irishmen,  and  listen  to  my 
tale.”  We  “  set  ”  a  house,  instead  of  “  letting  ”  it.  A  “  hazard  ” 
is  even  the  official  designation  of  a  cab-stand  in  Dublin ,  and  ow'es 
its  name,  doubtless,  to  the  element  of  luck  in  the  prospects  of 
obtaining  a  fare.  Any  hired  vehicle  other  than  the  ordinary  four- 
wheeler  is,  of  course,  a  “  car,”  and  its  driver  a  “  jarvey.” 

“  Yez,”  or  “  Ylz,”  is  a  form  constantly  utilised  by  the  would-be 

I  writers  of  Irish  dialect.  It  is  the  logically  formed  plural  of 
“you,”  used  as  the  singular  of  the  second  person;  and  it  owes 
its  existence  to  the  natural  wish  to  avoid  ambiguity.  We  have 
been  assured  that  this  form  may  sometimes:  be  used  in  the  singu¬ 
lar,  but  neither  of  us  has  come  personally  across  this  misuse.  It 
really  comes  under  our  division  III. ,  of  solecisms. 

“Gossoon  ”  (a  boy)  is  probably  the  French  garqon,"  which 
came  into  IE  through  the  Irish  language;  but  how,  when,  and 
where  it  first  ap]x?ared  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Equally  easy 
to  explain  and  hard  to  trace  is  “  foo-paw  ”  (Fr.  “  faux~pas  ”). 

IE  owes  to  its  free  and  picturesque  metaphors  much  of  that 
vivacity  which  gives  it  a  charm  to  the  newcomer;  unfortunately, 
I  so  many  of  them  have  become  stereotyped  cliches  that  they  soon 
lose  their  effect.  Among  less-known  ones  we  may  cite  :  “  He 
had  no  more  use  for  it  than  a  pig  for  side-pockets  ”  ;  “  Put  the 
priest  in  the  middle  of  the  parish  ”  (“  put  the  whisky  bottle  in 
:  the  middle  of  the  table  ”).  “  Curate  ”  has  two  of  these  meta- 


f 


(1)  But  we  find  “stravague”  in  Lowland  Scotch:  “Neither  beggars  nor  yet 
stravagers”  (Mrs.  Oliphant,  Sir  Robert’s  Fortune,  Ch.  XV). 
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phorical  meanings  :  in  the  first  place  it  is  the  assistant  to  a 
“  spirit-grocer,”  such  as  most  grocers  are  in  Ireland ;  and,  again, 
it  designates  the  homely  iron  poker  used  to  spare  the  steel  imple- 
ment  de  luxe.  Such  metaphors  are  extremely  common  among 
the  bilingual ,  in  Gaelic  (whether  in  the  speaking  of  the  language  j 

or  in  the  borrowings  used  interspersed  in  English  speech),  and  ^ 

actually  in  English.  The  additional  spoonful  of  whisky  over  and 
above  the  legitimate  wineglassful  that  goes  to  the  tumbler  of  ^ 
punch  is  often  called  a  ‘  ‘  searrach  ’  ’  (foal) ;  a  man  gone  on  a  j 

drunken  spree  is  said  in  either  language  ‘‘to  have  gone  on  a  j 

swim.”  We  quote  here,  ‘‘As  sure  as  God  made  little  apples,”  j 
implying  that  no  man  would  have  grown  them.  Such  lead  up  to  ^ 
our  next  section.  ^ 

r 

II.  (a)  Borrowings  of  Words  from  the  Gaelic. 

We  find  that  while  words  borrowed  direct  from  the  Gaelic 

c 

count  by  the  hundred  in  bilingual  districts,  they  occur  at  least  j 

by  scores  even  within  the  Pale,  in  regions  where  Irish  has  not 
been  spoken  for  generations ,  and  w’here  the  vast  majority  of  those  ^ 

that  use  them  are  quite  unconscious  that  they  are  not  talking  ^ 

good  ‘‘  Saxon  English.”  Such  words  are  ”  puss  ”  (a  lij)),  and 
‘‘  gob  ”  (snout,  muzzle,  beak).  ”  I  gev  him  a  belt  on  the  ‘  gob,’  ”  ^ 

is  common  among  Dublin  roughs,  and  even  ‘‘  a  ‘  pultog  ’  on  the 
‘  gob,’  ”  with  its  two  Gaelic  borrowings,  is  not  unknown  to  Dublin 
schoolboys  of  a  much  higher  grade.  ”  He  has  a  great  ‘  puss  ’  on 
him  ”  is  said  of  a  jierson  who  is  pouting  sulkily;  compare  Pr.,  ^ 

‘‘  faire  la  moue”  and  Germ.  ‘‘  ein  Maul  zu  machen.”  A  ”  tilly  ”  ^ 

(Gael.  Thuille  =  more)  is  the  extra  drop  of  milk  poured  over  ^ 
measure  by  your  milkman.  A  “barn-brack”  (more  frequently  ^ 

spelt  by  popular  etymology  “  barm-brack  ”)  is  a  rather  rich  cur-  ^ 

rant  or  plum-loaf,  eaten  especially  on  “November  Eve”  (All 
Saints’  Eve,  Hallowe’en,  and  Twelfth  Night,  but  made  and  pro-  ^ 

curable  all  the  year  round  :  it  means  ‘  ‘  speckled  ’ ’  (breac) ,  ‘  ‘  cake  ”  f 

(bairin).  A  “  crubeen  ”  is  a  pig’s  foot,  a  dainty  often  sold  at  g 

fairs,  and  a  favourite  stand-by  for  an  angler’s  lunch,  since  it  can 
be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket.  This  is  the  diminutive  of 
“  cruab,”  an  animal’s  foot,  which  may  be  applied  in  an  uncom-  j 
plimentary  fashion  to  man  also  :  “  take  your  ‘  croobs  ’  out  of  that  ”  q 

is  sometimes  heard  from  the  bonA-fide  traveller  in  train  or  tram  j. 

on  Sunday  nights.  A  “  slieveen  ”  is  a  shirker  of  work;  an 
“  angasthore  ”  is  an  unlucky  duffer,  connoting  pity  as  well  as  j 
contempt ;  while  “  omadhaun  ”  only  conveys  the  latter  sentiment. 

A  “  sprizaim  ”  is  a  weakling  :  “  If  ye  don’t  behave  yourselves,  ^ 

me  little  sprizauns,  we’ll  soon  find  yez  a  lodging  for  the  night,”  d 
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was  the  address  of  a  huge  Dublin  policeman  to  some  diminutive 
iufautrynien,  who  were  disposed  to  be  boisterous  on  their  way 
back  to  barracks  from  the  theatre,  A  “  caubog  ”  is  a  rustic 
booby;  a  “  strap  ”  an  abusive  young  woman.  “  Streel,”  a  slat¬ 
ternly  girl,  is  probably  antiquated  English,  connected  with  the 
verb  to  “  streel,”  to  walk  trailing  one’s  skirts  on  the  ground. 

“  Spalpeen  ”  is  a  favourite  word  with  writers  of  Irish  dialect  on 
the  British  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  and,  strange  to  say, 
they  use  it  correctly ;  it  is  applied  as  a  general  term  of  abuse  to 
man  or  boy,  though  in  Gaelic  it  means  only  a  wandering  labourer. 
It  is  w'ell  known  that  SE  Tory  comes  from  Gaelic  ‘‘  toruidhe," 
a  robber,  and  was  first  applied  by  a  political  party  to  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  A  sturdy,  pushing  child  is  often  called  ‘‘  a  great  young 
Tory,”  which  corresponds  to  the  French  ”  Oh !  le  petit  brigand.” 
“Bonniv”  (often  printed  more  correctly,  but  unphonetically, 
“honham  ”)  is  a  young  pig;  it  is  so  generally  used  and  under¬ 
stood  as  to  be  printed  in  the  newsi^aper  lists  of  prices  current,  and 
that  in  English-speaking  as  well  as  in  bilingual  districts. 

“  Garron  ”  (Gael.  Gearrdn),  for  “horse”  or  “nag,”  is  only 
applied  to  a  “  screw  ”  ;  so  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Welsh  border,  a 
screw  is  termed  “  keffle  ”  (Welsh  “  cefyll”  a  horse,  a  nag  ”). 

‘‘  Shanty  ”  and  “  galore  ”  have  both  passed  into  SE,  the  former 
probably  rid  America.  The  former  is  the  Gaelic  ”  sean”  (old), 
"tigh  ”  (house) ;  the  other  is  “  go  leor  ”  (enough). 

In  Canada,  as  in  Ireland,  a  hornless  cow'  is  called  a  “  mooley,” 
“moilie,”  or  “  mulley  ”  ;  the  name  comes  from  “  mael  ”  (bare), 
which  in  one  form  or  another  enters  into  many  Celtic  place-names 
and  surnames.  “  Dawmy  ”  (Gael.,  donnaidhe ,  pron.  “  donny  ”), 
meaning  “  seedy,”  “  out  of  sorts,”  is  often  heard  in  Wicklow, 
within  the  Pale,  and  is  used  in  Ulster  dialect  by  Seamus  Mac- 
•Manus ;  the  Gaelic  means  “  wretched.” 

At  many  Irish  seaside  places  the  inland  peasantry  who  sw^arm 
to  bathe  there  after  harvest  are  called  “  formori,”  or  “  formori 
farrige  ”  {”  fairrge  ”=the  sea) ;  this  doubtless  is  the  same  word 
as  the'  Formorians,  the  sea  giants  of  ancient  Irish  legend,  men  of 
mighty  strength  and  prowess ;  and  later  the  name  came  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  pirate  whatever.  In  its  present  use  we  see  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ocean  still  persisting.  To  wUat  hoary  antiquity 
of  myth  and  fable  does  this  name  bring  us  back,  and  what  a 
profanation  do  we  feel  it  when  we  hear  its  corruption  into 
“farmeri”  by  English  speakers,  who  ignorantly  refer  it  to  the 
English  “  farmer  ”  ! 

Well-known  to  all  readers  of  Irish  stories  are  the  terms  of 
endearment,  and  nearly  as  well-known  are  those  of  surprise  and 
dismay.  Here,  however,  mistakes  are  frequent,  e.g.,  ”  aric  ” 
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(my  son)  addressed  to  a  girl,  and  “  ulanna  ”  (my  child)  to  an 
aged  man,  are  mistakes  that  we  have  noted  in  the  writings  of 
people  born,  bred,  and  resident  in  Ireland.  “  Agrah  ”  (niy  love) 

“  aroon  ”  (my  hidden  treasure),  “  asthore  ”  (my  treasure),  and 
especially  “  acushla  machree  ”  (vein  of  my  heart),  are  all  pretty 
and  picturesque.  “  My  share  of  the  world,”  a  literal  translation 
of  the  Gaelic,  is  sometimes  heard  in  bilingual  districts  from  those 
who  not  only  can  speak  in  Irish  but  habitually  think  in  it.  Among 
exclamations  of  sorrow  come  ”  Wirrasthn  ”  as  an  invocation 
(Gael.  A  Mhuira,  pron.  Wirra),  is  truai(jh—“  Oh,  Mary,  ’tis  a 
pity.”  ‘‘  Milia  Murther  ”  is  a  hybrid  ;  of  course,  ‘‘  mile  ”  is  the 
Gaelic  for  a  thousand.  ”  Arrah  ”  and  “yerrah”  ex|)ress  im¬ 
patience  and  disagreement;  “ara”  means  truly;  “a  Dhk” 
(pron.  ayeeah),arrt  (”  Oh  God,  truly.”  ”  Aniya  ”  and  ”  Moym  ” 
(often  pron.  ‘‘  Moria  ”)  express  contemptuous  incredulity;  thus 
to  a  child  who  pleads  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  coming  ‘  ‘  with¬ 
out  his  lessons  learnt  ”  the  teacher  may  say,  ”  You  had  a  head¬ 
ache,  moyia  ”  ;  Moria  ”  may  express  mere  contempt  :  ‘‘  Molly’s 
a  fine  lady  now,  Moria,”  where  a  Scot  would  say,  ‘‘  set  hemp.” 
These  expressions,  which  occur  also  in  sjxiken  Irish,  are  formed 
from  ‘‘  an,”  the  particle  of  interrogation,  ”  ma  ”  (if),  and  ”  eadh  ” 
(it  is  so).  ”  Sure  ”  and  ‘‘  well  ”  and  “  entirely  ”  are  indeed  true 
English  words ;  but  their  abuse  as  interjections  and  expletives  is 
a  Gaelic  use  transferred.  From  Gael.  “  fustaire  ”  (a  fussy 
person)  w^e  get  the  verb  to  ”  fouster  ”  (to  fidget),  and  the  noun 
“  fousterer  ”  (a  fidget).  “  Moidered  ”  expresses  the  confusion  of 
thought  at  having  too  many  things  or  persons  to  attend  to  or  to 
obey  at  the  same  time.  To  ‘‘  greg  ”  (Gael.  “  griognim,”  I  vex) 
is  a  schoolboy’s  word  for  to  aggravate.  ”  He  gregged  me  by 
eating  his  tarts  forninst  me,  when  he  knew'  I  had  only  dry  bread 
for  lunch.”  The  ‘‘  gombeen  ”  man,  or  usurer,  bulks  large  in 
village  tales ;  the  w'ord  is  a  ]ihonetic  rendering  of  the  Gaelic 
"  gaimbin  ”  (usury).  "  Band. el”  as  a  measure  of  homespun 
flannels,  survives  in  Kerry.  Otlu'r  words  that  call  for  no  spocinl 
comment  are  ‘‘  cleeve  ”  (basket),  ”  praskeen  ”  (a  coarse  apron), 
”  boreen,”  ”  bohreen,”  (the  diminutive  of  Gael.  Bothar,  a  road, 
a  country  lane,  common  in  place-names),  ‘‘  Pishog,”  a  silly  super¬ 
stition  ;  ‘‘ thraneen  ”  (a  withered  haulm  or  blade  of  grass) — “I 
don’t  care  a  thraneen.”  explains  its  use.  The  archaeologist  has 
impressed  into  8R  the  w'ords  ‘‘  rath  ”  (a  prehistoric  fort), 
“Ogam”  (an  inscribed  stone),  and  “cromlech.” 

The  Gaelic  w'ord,  “  cdpin,”  designates  any  cap,  and  “  brogbn” 
any  shoe;  their  IE  representatives — “caubeen,”  “brogue”— 
convey  the  idea  of  disreputable  articles.  We  have  noted  a 
similar  degeneration  in  sense  of  “  garron,”  from  “  nag  ”  to  screw, 
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and  its  exact  parallel  on  the  Welsh  border.  A  far  more  familiar 
instance  is  found  in  England,  where  during  the  centuries  that 
followed  ufwn  the  Norman  Conquest,  such  indigenous  words  as 
“harness,”  “stool,”  preserved  only  their  more  humble 
meanings,  but  in  the  higher  ones  gave  way  to  the  Norman 
“ armour,”  “chair.” 

“Brogue,”  the  Irish  accent  in  English,  has  a  different  origin 
to  “  brogue,”  a  shoe.  Dineen  refers  it  with  great  probability  to 
Gael.  “  harrncj  ”  (stiffness  of  the  muscles,  stitch  in  the  side,  Ac.), 
as  used  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  speaker  in  a  language  not  his  own. 

Agricultural  terms  surviving  in  IE  are  common  everywhere. 
Thus  an  “  inch  ”  (Gael.  “  inish  ”)  is  a  low  alluvial  track  along  a 
river  like  the  Scottish  “  strath.”  “  Bawn  ”  land  (the  phonetic 
spelling  of  Gael.  “  Ban  ”  =  bare)  is  grass-land,  and  in  the  county 
Cork  is  specially  applied  to  land  only  recently  laid  down  to  grass. 
A  “  gripe  ”  is  a  high  bank ;  a  “  griffaun  ”  a  long,  narrow  spade, 
with  a  handle  about  six  feet  long,  and  is  the  familiar  unit  of  length 
—IE  says,  however,  in  this  connection,  “I  saw  him  so  many 
‘spades’  away.” 

Some  Irish  plant-names  are  in  very  common  use,  such  as 
“bucalaun  ”  (ragwort),  “  frochan  ”  (bilberry),  often  written  and 
pronounced  “  frocken  ”  in  Dublin  ;  they  are  indeed  used  by  many 
who  would  think  themselves  far  too  genteel  to  interlard  their 
speech  with  “  low  Irish  words,”  and  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
terms  are  unknown  to  English  field  botanists. 

The  calls  to  summon  the  animals  of  the  farmyard  are  often 
Irish,  even  in  the  mouths  of  English  speakers ;  though,  strangely 
enough,  the  Irish  s}‘>eaker  wall  often  utilise  the  little  English  he 
jiossesses  to  address  his  horse,  dog,  or  cow.  “  Cearc,  ccarc  ” 
(hen)  is  the  call  to  poultry;  “  ge,  ge  ”  (goose),  to  geese  ;  “  vine, 
muc,”  to  pigs  ;  calves,  however,  receive  a  more  definite  invitation, 
“deoc,  deoc  ”  (a  drink). 

Finally,  we  must  recall  the  hybrid  diminutives  of  English  words 
with  the  Gaelic  suffix  “  -een  ”  (-in).  “  Girleen  ”  is  a  common 

term  of  endearment ;  “  dogeen,”  we  have  heard  ;  “  squireen  ”  has 
passed  into  SE,  usually,  but  not  always,  with  reference  to  Irish 
matters ;  and  there  are  many  others. 

M.\ry  Hayden. 
Marcus  Hartog. 


“ONE  MAY  SPIN  A  THREAD  TOO  FINELY.” 

A  Comedy  in  One  Act. 


By  Ivan  Toukguenieff.  Translated  by  Margaret  Gough. 


Madame  Libanoe 

Veka . Her  daughter. 

Madame  Mokozoe . A  relation  of  Madame  Libanof. 

Mlle.  Biexaime . Vera's  Governess. 

Euoexe  Gorski . .4  neighbour. 

Ivan  Moukhixe 


Vladimir  Staxitizixe  ....  .1  neighbour.  ^ 

Captain  Tchodkh.ixoe  ....  .4  neighbour. 

A  Servant  . 

Scene; — Madame  Libanof’s  sitting-room. 

Time: — The  morning. 

Scene : — A  richly-jurnished  room.  There  are  three  doors,  one 
leading  to  the  dining-room,  one  to  the  drawing-room,  and  one  to  the 
garden.  A  window  looks  out  on  the  garden.  On  the  walls  are 
portraits.  A  table  covered  with  newspapers,  a  piano,  and  several 
arm-chairs.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  a  small  billiard  table. 

Enter  Eugene  Gorski. 

Gorski.  Nobody  here?  So  much  the  better.  .  .  .  What  is  the 
time?  Half-past  nine?  Everything  will  be  decided  to-day  .  .  . 
yes,  yes.  (Goes  towards  the  table  and  takes  up  a  paper.  Enter 
Ivan  Moukhine.  Gorski  turns  quickly.)  Hello!  Ivan.  I  didn’t 
expect  to  see  you  here.  When  did  you  arrive? 

Moukhine.  Just  a  short  while  ago,  but  I  left  the  town  at  six 
o’clock.  My  driver  lost  his  way. 

Gorski.  I  didn’t  know  that  you  knew  Madame  Libanof. 

Moukhine.  Well,  I  have  only  met  her  once,  and  that  was  at  the 
Governor’s  ball ;  I  danced  with  her  daughter,  and  Madame  Libanof 
was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  call  upon  her.  But  I  have  never 
been  here  before.  What  a  beautiful  place! 

Gorski.  Isn’t  it?  The  finest  house  in  the  district.  I  can  tell 
you  it  is  very  pleasant  living  here ;  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Russian  1 
and  French  life  .  .  .  but  you  will  judge  for  yourself.  Madame  | 
Libanof  is  wealthy,  and  she  is  a  widow; — her  daughter —  ! 

Moukhine.  Her  daughter  is  charming  ?  I 

Gorski.  Ah!  (A  pause.)  Yes.  t 

Moukhine.  W^hat  is  her  name? 

Gorski.  Vera.  .  .  .  She  has  a  very  large  fortune.  [ 
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P  Moukhine.  That  doesn’t  interest  me.  I’m  not  a  marrying  man. 

1  Gorski.  Very  likely  you’re  not;  still  you  have  the  appearance 

j  of  one. 

I  Moukhine.  Jealous?  Eh? 

I  Gorski  {Shrugs  his  shoulders).  She  is  going  to  he  married  soon. 

!;  Moukhine.  To  whom? 

I  Gorski.  That  I  can’t  tell  you  .  .  .  but  she’ll  not  remain  unmar- 
;  ried  much  longer. 

I  Moukhine.  Very  likely  not.  Some  rich  man - - 

j  Gorski.  Oh,  it’s  not  because  she’s  rich. 

Moukhine.  And  why? 

i  Gorski.  Because  she  wants  to  enjoy  life,  and  she  knows  she  can’t 
do  that  until  after  her  wedding  day.  .  .  .  What  time  is  it? 

^  Moukhine.  Nearly  ten  o’clock. 

)  Gorski.  Ten?  .  .  .  There  is  still  time  to  tell  you.  ...  Do  you 
I  know  why  I  hurried  here  yester  morning  ? 

I  Moukhine.  How  should  I  know? 

j  Gorski.  A  friend  of  yours  is  coming  to-day  to  ask  for  her  hand. 
Moukhine.  A  friend  of  mine? 

!  Gorski.  Yes,  Vladimir  Stanitizine,  an  ex-lieutenant.  Just  think, 
j  I  introduced  him  here.  And  do  you  know  why?  Because  I  wanted 
J  him  to  marry  Vera.  She  couldn’t  find  a  better  husband,  and  she 
j  knows  it.  I’m  an  old  friend  of  the  family’s,  and  always  try  to 
I  act  for  the  best. 

I  Moukhine.  And  you  hurried  here  yesterday  so  that  you  might  con- 
i  gratulate  him? 

Gorski.  On  the  contrary  ...  I  came  here  to  stop  the  marriage 
if  possible. 

Moukhine.  I  don’t  understand. 

Gorski.  It  seems  to  me  the  thing  is  quite  clear. 

Moukhine.  Do  you  want  to  marry  her  yourself? 

Gorski.  No,  but  I  don’t  want  her  to  marry  another. 

Moukhine.  I  see.  You’re  in  love  with  her? 

Gorski.  I  don’t  think  so. 

Moukhine.  Well,  then,  I  don’t  understand.  Have  you  already 
asked  her? 

Gorski.  No;  though  I  think  she  prefers  me  to  Stanitizine.  She 
i  i  thinks  I’m  in  love  with  her,  but  she  knows  that  I  dread  marriage 
r  I  more  than  I  dread  fire.  .  .  .  But,  ssh !  someone  is  coming ! 

j  Enter  Mlle.  Bienaime.  Moukhine  bows. 

I  Gorski  {going  to  meet  her).  Ah,  Mile.  Bienaime,  always  the  first ! 
I  And  always  fresh  as  a  rose ! 

I  Mlle.  Bienaime  {affectedly).  And  you  always  galant.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  Come  to  the  dining-room. 

I  [Exeunt  Gorski  and  Mlle.  Bienaime. 

Moukhine  {alone).  What  a  strange  fellow  Gorski  is!  And  why 
should  he  choose  me  for  his  confidant?  {Walks  up  and  down.) 
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I’m  beginning  to  think  it  a  good  thing  I  came  here.  If  I  could— 
{Enter  Vera.  She  is  dressed  in  white  and  carries  a  rose  in  her  hand. 
Moukhine  turns  and  boivs  emharrasscdlij.)  You  .  .  .  You  do  not 
remember  me  .  .  .  1  .  .  . 

Vera.  Ah !  Monsieur  .  .  .  Monsieur  Moukhine.  For  the  moment 
I  had  forgotten.  .  .  .  When  did  you  arrive? 

Moukhine.  This  morning.  .  .  .  Just  fancy,  my  driver  .  .  . 

Vera.  Mamma  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  I  hope  you  will 
stay  a  little  while  with  us.  {She  looks  around  her.) 

^Moukhine.  Are  you  looking  for  Gorski?  .  .  .  He - 

Vera.  Why  do  you  think  I  am  looking  for  him? 

Moukhine.  I  ...  I  thought  .  .  . 

Vera.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours? 

Moukhine.  Yes,  I  have  known  him  for  some  time. 

Vera  {going  to  the  ivindow).  What  an  exquisite  morning! 
IMoukhine.  Y^ou  have  come  from  the  garden? 

Vera.  Yes,  I  got  up  early. 

Moukhine.  That  flower?  .  .  .  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  .  .  . 
For  whom  have  you  gathered  it? 

Vera.  For  whom?  For  myself. 

IMoukhine.  Ah ! 

Gorski  {coming  from  the  dining-room).  Will  you  have  some  tea, 
Ivan?  {Seeing  Vera)  Good  morning,  Vera. 

Vera.  Good  morning. 

Moukhine.  Is  tea  ready?  Then  I  will  have  some.  [Exit- 

Gorski.  Vera,  give  me  your  hand.  {She  gives  him  her  hand  in 
silence.)  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Vera.  Tell  me,  Eugene,  is  your  friend  Moukhine  stupid? 

Gorski.  Well,  he  passes  for  an  intelligent  man.  .  .  .  But  what 
a  question ! 

Vera.  Do  you  like  him  very  much? 

Gorski.  Yes,  I  like  him.  .  .  .  Why,  what  has  he  been  saying? 
Vera  {quickly).  Nothing  .  .  .  Nothing. 

Gorski  {looking  at  the  rose).  I  see  you  have  been  out  walking  this 
morning. 

Vera.  Yes.  .  .  .  M.  Moukhine  asked  me  for  whom  I  had  gathered 
this  rose. 

Gorski.  And  what  did  you  tell  him? 

Vera.  I  told  him  I  had  gathered  it  for  myself. 

Gorski.  And  did  you  really  pluck  it  for  yourself? 

Vera.  No,  for  you.  .  .  .  Am  I  not  very  truthful? 

Gorski.  Then  give  it  to  me. 

Vera.  No,  I  cannot  give  it  to  you  yet.  I  must  first  ask  Mile. 
Bienaime  if  she  would  like  it.  Y"ou  have  only  yourself  to  blame. 
Why  weren’t  you  down  first? 

Gorski.  This  is  insufferable ! 

Vera.  Eugene,  you’re  playing  a  very  fine  game  with  me.  I  shall 
prove  it  to  you  later.  .  .  .  Now  let  us  go  to  breakfast. 
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Gorski  {detaining  her).  Wait,  Vera.  I  am  afraid  I  appear  cynical 
and  superficial  to  you,  but  if  you  knew  me  better  you  would  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  timidity - 

Vera.  Timidity? 

Gorski.  Yes.  I’ve  never  met  anyone  like  you  before,  so  pure  and 
so  upright,  and  it  is  all  so  new  to  me  that  I  cannot  yet  sufficiently 
appreciate  you.  Give  me  a  little  time.  (Vera  looks  at  him.)  Don’t 
look  at  me  like  that  ...  I  deserve  a  little  encouragement. 

Vera.  Eugene,  it  is  very  easy  to  deceive  me.  Living  always  here 
in  the  country  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  deceiving  me?  You’ll  not  be  any  great  gainer  by  it?  No,  I 
can’t  believe  you’re  only  playing  with  me. 

Gorski.  Playing  with  you !  Look  at  me !  (Vera  turns  slowly.) 
Do  you  know  when  I  am  with  you  I  cannot  say  what  I  think.  .  .  . 
Your  gentle  smile,  your  steady  look,  even  your  silence  is  so  im¬ 
perious — 

Vera  (interrupting  him).  And  you  don’t  want  me  to  know  you  as 
you  really  are?  You  always  want  to  deceive - 

Gorski.  No,  but  .  7  .  well,  is  there  anyone  really  sincere?  Your¬ 
self,  for  example.  Now,  tell  me,  are  you  expecting  anyone  to-day? 

Vera  (calmly).  Yes,  it  is  very  probable  that  M.  Stanitizine  will  call. 

Gorski.  You  are  a  marvellous  woman !  Truly,  sincerity  is  the 
best  diplomat,  for  it  injures  nobody 

Vera.  Then  you  knew  he  was  coming? 

Gorski  (slightly  disturbed).  Yes,  I  knew. 

Vera  (smelling  the  rose).  And  did  your  friend  Moukhine  also 
know? 

Gorski.  Why  do  you  speak  of  him  so  constantly? 

Vera.  Now  don’t  get  angry.  ...  If  you  like  we  will  go  to  the 
garden  after  breakfast  .  .  .  then  we  can  talk  .  .  .  seriously.  .  .  . 
(She  throws  the  rose  on  the  table  and  goes  out.) 

Gorski  (taking  the  rose).  Eugene,  my  friend,  you’re  not  able  to 
wrestle  with  this  demon.  .  .  .  (Looking  at  the  rose.)  1  wonder  what 
do  you  signify,  poor  flower?  Ah,  Madame  Libanof  and  her  friend! 
(Enter  Madame  Libanof  and  Madame  Morozof.)  Good  morning, 
ladies,  I  trust  you  have  slept  well. 

Madame  Libanof  (giving  him  the  tips  of  her  fingers).  Good 
morning,  Eugene.  .  .  .  My  head  aches  slightly  to-day. 

Madame  Morozof.  Perhaps  you  have  overslept  yourself,  Anna. 

Madame  Libanof.  Possibly.  Where  is  Vera? 

Gorski.  At  breakfast  with  Mile.  Bienaim6  and  Moukhine. 

Madame  Libanof.  Ah,  yes;  somebody  told  me  that  M.  Moukhine 
had  arrived.  Do  you  know  him?  (She  sits  down.) 

Gorski.  Yes.  .  .  .  But  aren’t  you  going  to  have  some  tea? 

Madame  Libanof.  No,  tea  doesn’t  agree  with  me.  .  .  .  But  I  will 
not  detain  you,  Catherine ;  go,  go.  (Exit  Madame  Morozof.)  Won’t 
you  sit  down,  Eugene?  What  a  beautiful  morning!  .  .  .  Have  you 
seen  the  captain? 
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Gorski.  I  suppose  he  is  in  the  garden  as  usual  .  .  .  looking  for 
mushrooms. 

Madame  Libanof.  Just  think  how  easily  he  won  that  game  yester¬ 
day !  .  .  .  But  won’t  you  sit  down?  .  .  .  why  do  you  keep  walking 
about?  (Gorski  sits.)  It  was  all  Catherine’s  fault;  my  combina-  j 
tions  were  splendid,  but  Catherine  played  at  random,  and  that  villain 
took  advantage  of  her  mistakes  and  won  easily.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  I 
must  send  to  town.  {She  rings.)  i! 

Gorski.  For  what?  {Enter  Servant.)  |  * 

Madame  Libanof.  Will  you  tell  Gabriel  to  go  to  town  for  some 
chalk  ?  I  I 

Servant.  Yes,  madame.  ' 

Madame  Libanof.  Tell  him  to  choose  the  biggest  pieces.  .  .  .Is  j 
the  hay -making  progressing?  j 

Servant.  We  are  still  mowdng.  ij  * 

Madame  Libanof.  Ah,  very  well.  Where  is  the  captain? 

Servant.  In  the  garden,  madame.  I 

^Madame  Libanof.  In  the  garden?  .  .  .  Call  him.  ^ 

Servant.  Yes,  madame.  [Exit  Servant. 

Madame  Libanof.  What  shall  we  do  to-day,  Eugene?  I  rely 
entirely  on  you.  Think  of  something  gay.  .  .  .  Tell  me,  is  your  .  j 

friend  Moukhine  agreeable?  ! 

Gorski.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Madame  Libanof.  Does  he  play  boston? 

Gorski.  Certainly. 

Madame  Libanof.  That  is  very  nice.  Eugene,  will  you  bring  me  ] 
afoot-stool?  {GonsKi  brhigs  a  footstool.)  Thank  you.  Here  is  the 
captain.  (Enter  Tcdoukiianof.  His  cap  is  filled  with  mushrooms.)  ^ 
Tchoukhanof.  Good  morning,  my  dear  friend.  .  .  Your  hand! 
Madame  Libanof  {giving  him  her  hand  languidly).  Good  morning,  ^ 
villain ! 

Tchoukhanof  {to  Gorski).  My  most  humble.  .  .  .  (Gorski  bows. 
Tchoukhanof  looks  at  him,  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side.)  | 

What  a  bearing!  Why  aren’t  you  in  the  army,  eh?  .  .  .  And  you,  I 

my  dear  friend,  how  are  you  feeling?  I  have  brought  you  some  j 
mushrooms. 

Madame  Libanof.  Why  didn’t  you  bring  a  basket,  captain?  Fancy 
anyone  putting  mushrooms  into  a  cap  ! 

Tchoukhanof.  I  shall  do  so  at  once.  It  doesn’t  matter  much  to 
old  soldiers,  like  us,  but  to  you.  ...  I  shall  go  immediately  and 
put  them  on  a  plate.  .  .  .  And  my  little  favourite,  Vera,  is  she 
awake  yet  ? 

Madame  Libanof  {to  Gorski,  without  answering  the  captain).  Is 
Monsieur  Moukhine  a  wealthy  man? 

Gorski.  He  has  two  hundred  tenants. 

Madame  Libanof  {indifferently).  Ah  .  .  .  They  are  a  long  time  at 
breakfast  ? 

Tchoukhanof.  Order  me  to  take  the  assault  and  I  shall  triumph 
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in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Such  a  fortress  could  not  resist  us, 
especially  with  a  colonel  like  Eugene. 

Gobski.  a  colonel! 

Tchoukhanof.  The  rank  is  nothing,  it  is  the  bearing  .  .  .  the 
bearing. 

Madame  Libanof.  Go  and  see  if  they  have  finished  breakfast  1 

Tchoukhanof.  At  once,  at  once.  {He  makes  several  attempts  to 
go.)  Ah !  here  they  are !  {Enter  Vera,  Moukhine,  Mlle.  Bienaime 
and  Madame  Morozof.)  My  respects.  .  .  . 

Vera  {passing  him).  Good  morning.  {Running  to  her  mother.) 
Good  morning,  mamma. 

Madame  Libanof  {kissing  her).  Good  morning,  pet.  .  .  .  Monsieur 
Moukhine,  you  are  very  welcome.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  us. 

Moukhine.  That  would  be  an  impossibility,  madame. 

Madame  Libanof.  Have  you  seen  our  garden  yet?  It  is  full  of 
beautiful  flowers;  I  love  flowers.  Here,  everybody  is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleases,  complete  liberty. 

Moukhine.  That  is  very  nice. 

Madame  Libanof.  It  is  my  principle ;  I  am  not  an  egotist.  Egoism 
is  boring  to  others  and  fatiguing  to  oneself.  .  .  .  But  why  aren’t 
you  going  to  walk? 

Gorski.  Yes,  let  us  go  into  the  garden. 

Vera  {quickly).  No,  no,  it  is  too  warm. 

Madame  Libanof.  As  you  please.  (To  Moukhine.)  There  is  a  bil¬ 
liard  table  .  .  .  and,  as  you  know,  complete  liberty.  Captain,  we 
will  go  to  our  cards.  It  is  a  little  early,  but  since  Vera  has  said  we 
can’t  go  to  walk - 

Tchoukhanof  (who  is  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  play).  Of  course, 
of  course.  Why  too  early?  You  know  you  must  take  your  revenge. 

Madame  Libanof.  Yes,  of  course.  (To  Moukhine.)  I  think  some¬ 
one  told  me  .  .  .  Monsieur  Moukhine  .  .  .  that  you  liked  boston? 
Is  that  so?  Mlle.  Bienaime  does  not  play,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  we’ve  had  a  party  of  four. 

Moukhine.  I  ...  of  course  .  .  .  with  pleasure.  .  '.  . 

Madame  Libanof.  You  are  very  agreeable  .  .  .  but  not  merely 
from  ceremony,  I  hope. 

Moukhine.  No,  not  at  all,  madame  ...  I  am  enchanted. 

Madame  Libanof.  Then  we  will  go  to  the  drawing-room,  the  table 
is  ready.  Monsieur  Moukhine,  will  you  give  me  your  arm?  {she 
rises.)  Eugene,  won’t  you  organise  something  for  to-day?  Vera 
will  help  you.  {She  goes  towards  the  door.) 

Tchoukhanof  {going  to  Madame  Morozof).  Allow  me - 

Madame  Morozof  {taking  his  arm  in  vexation).  You  again  1 
Exeunt.  Mlle.  Bienaime  sits  left,  and  takes  up  her  embroidery 
with  an  unconcerned  air.  Vera  sits  at  the  piano  and  commences  to 
play.'  Gorski  approaches  her  gently. 

Gorski  {after  a  pause).  What  are  you  playing,  Vera? 
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Veba  {without  looking  at  him).  A  sonata  by  dementi. 

Gorski.  Heavens !  what  an  old-fashioned  thing ! 

Vera.  Yes,  it  is  very  old  and  very  wearying. 

Gorski.  Then  why  are  you  playing  it?  And  what  sudden  fancy 
has  sent  you  to  the  piano  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  promised  to 
come  to  the  garden  with  me  ? 

Vera.  I  am  playing,  because  I  don’t  want  to  go  out  with  you.  , 

Gorski.  Why  have  you  changed  so  suddenly?  i' 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  What  you  are  playing  is  not  very  pretty,  Vera. 

Vera  (haughtily).  I  know  that  perfectly  well.  (To  Gorski.)  You 
know  that  I  am  neither  capricious  nor  coquettish,  I  am  far  too 
proud  .  .  .  but  I  am  vexed  with  you. 

Gorski.  Why? 

Vera.  You  have  offended  me. 

Gorski.  How? 

Vera  (still  playing  the  sonata).  You  ought  to  use  more  discretion 
in  your  choice  of  a  confidant.  Just  now,  when  I  entered  the  dining¬ 
room,  Monsieur  .  .  .  what  do  you  call  him?  .  .  .  Moukhine  came 
to  me  saying  he  supposed  my  rose  had  reached  its  destination. 

Then  when  I  did  not  answer  him  he  began  to  sing  your  praises  .  .  . 
but  so  awkwardly  1  Why  are  friends  so  awkward  when  they  try 
to  praise  each  other?  And  he  looks  at  me  in  such  a  compassionate 
way,  and  he  is  so  discreet.  ...  I’ll  not  suffer  it. 

Gorski.  And  what  conclusion  have  you  drawn? 

Vera.  I  conclude  that  you  have  taken  Moukhine  into  your  con 
fidence.  (She  begins  to  play  very  loudly.) 

Gorski.  But  what  could  I  have  told  him? 

Vera.  I  know  very  well.  You  told  him  that  you  are  having  a 
very  nice  flirtation  with  me,  that  you  are  turning  my  head,  that  I 
amuse  you !  (Mlle.  Bienaime  begins  to  cough.)  What  is  the 
matter,  my  dear?  Why  are  you  coughing? 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  Nothing,  nothing.  .  .  .  That  sonata  seems  to  be 
very  difficult.  *  ;|  ^ 

Vera  (aside).  How  she  bores  me!  (To  Gorski.)  Why  don’t  you  | 


say  something? 

Gorski.  I  confess  I  am  guilty.  My  tongue  is  my  great  enemy. 
But,  Vera,  do  you  remember  that  poem  of  Lermontov’s  I  read  you 
yesterday?  Do  you  remember  the  passage  where  the  poet  describes 
a  lunatic  wrestling  between  love  and  hate?  (Vera  raises  her  eyes 
gently.)  I  cannot  continue  if  you  look  at  me  like  that. 

Vera  (shrugging  her  shoulders).  Well,  then,  go  on. 

Gorski.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am  afraid  to  abandon  myself 
to  your  involuntary  charm,  and  yet  I  can’t  deny  myself  of  it.  I 
try  by  every  means  to  escape,  by  speeches,  jeers,  recitations.  ...  I 
prattle  like  an  old  maid.  .  .  .  (With  fervour.)  I  have  behaved  badly 
towards  you,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  All  the  dreams  and  projects 
that  I  conceive  in  your  absence  vanish  like  smoke  the  moment  you 
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speak,  and  I  feel  .  .  .  now  you  are  laughing  ...  I  feel  that  I  am 
entirely  under  your  charm - 

Vera  {gradually  ceasing  to  play).  You  said  the  same  thing  yester 
evening. 

Gorski.  I  felt  exactly  the  same  yesterday.  I  don’t  try  to  deceive 
you  any  longer. 

Vera.  Ah,  then  I  had  reason - 

Gorski.  You  must  know  that  I  am  no  longer  trying  to  deceive 
you  now  that  I  have  told  you - 

Vera.  That  I  please  you  very  much.  .  .  .  That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

Gorski.  You  are  as  distrustful  as  an  old  usurer — one  of  seventy 
years. 

Vera.  Well,  shall  I  play  you  your  favourite  mazurka? 

Gorski.  Don’t  torment  me,  Vera,  I  beseech  you. 

Vera  (gaily).  Ah,  well,  give  me  your  hand.  I  forgive  you.  (To 
Mlle.  Bienaime.)  We  have  made  peace,  my  dear. 

Mlle.  Bienaime  (vHth  feigned  surprise).  Have  you  been  quar¬ 
relling? 

Vera.  A  little.  (To  Gorski.)  Now  shall  I  play  your  mazurka? 

Gorski.  It  is  too  melancholy,  too  much  like  a  dolorous  aspiration 
I  escaping  towards  distant  regions,  and  I  assure  you  I  don’t  want  to 
move  from  here.  Play  me  something  gay,  lively,  luminous,  some¬ 
thing  that  reflects  and  glitters,  like  a  fish  in  the  water  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  it.  (She  begins  to  play  a  brilliant  valse.)  You  are 
delicious !  You  are  like  a  beautiful  little  fish  in  a  limpid  stream ! 

Vera  (after  a  pause).  Tell  me,  Eugene,  how  is  it  that  Monsieur 
Stanitizine  can  never  speak  his  thoughts? 

Gorski.  Probably  because  he  has  too  many  of  them. 

Vera.  You  are  wicked!  He’s  not  a  fool,  he’s  a  very  good  man, 
and  I  like  him  very  much. 

Gorski.  He's  a  splendid  fellow. 

Vera.  Yes.  .  .  .  But  why  does  he  always  seem  so  embarrassed? 
You  don’t  answer.  .  .  .  What  are  you  thinking  of? 

Gorski.  I  am  dreaming.  .  .  I  see  a  beautiful  room,  not  in  this 
country,  but  in  some  warm  climate,  some  land  far  away. 

Vera.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  didn’t  wish  to  go  away. 

Gorski.  I  don’t  want  to  go  alone.  .  .  .  There  is  nobody  near  us; 
we  hear  a  strange  language  spoken  in  the  streets;  a  fresh  wind 
blowing  from  the  sea  through  the  open  window  swells  the  silken 
curtains  for  a  moment,  and  then  they  sink  back  with  a  faint  rustle. 
The  door  leading  to  the  garden  is  open,  and  through  it  we  can  see 
the  stars  in  the  pale  distant  depths  of  the  heavens  and  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  lilacs  and  the  acacias  stretching  upwards  into  the 
warm  air,  as  though  listening  for  something. 

Vera.  Ah,  what  a  poet  you  are! 

Gorski.  Heaven  forbid !  I  only  remember. 

Vera.  You  remember  what? 
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Gorski.  Nature.  The  rest  ...  all  the  rest  .  .  .  you’ll  not  allow 
me  to  realise  ...  it  is  only  a  dream. 

Vera.  Dreams  are  never  realised  ...  in  the  world  of  reality. 

Gorski.  Who  told  you  that?  Mile.  Bienaim4?  For  heaven’s 
sake  leave  all  that  sentimentality  to  old  maids  of  forty-five  and 
adolescent  lymphatics.  Reality  1  Can  the  most  ardent,  the  most 
creative  imagination  be  compared  to  reality?  A  single  sea-shell  is 
a  hundred  times  more  fantastic  than  all  the  stories  by  Hoffmann! 
Where  is  there  a  work  of  art  that  can  be  compared  ...  to  that 
apple-tree  in  your  garden  ?  It  is  broken  by  the  weight  and  abundance 
of  its  own  fruit.  True  emblem  of  genius  I 

Vera.  It  is  broken  because  it  had  no  support. 

Gorski.  Believe  me,  the  most  infinite  happiness  that  the 
capricious  imagination  of  man  can  create  is  not  comparable  to  that 
beatitude  which  is  about  him  ...  if  he  has  health  and  means,  if 
Fate  is  kind  to  him,  and  if  he  is  capable  of  knowing  what  he  wants. 

Vera.  Is  that  all? 

Gorski.  But  we  ...  I,  I  am  young  and  wealthy  .  .  . 

Vera.  But  you  don’t  know  what  you  want. 

Gorski  (gravely).  I  do. 

Vera  (looking  intently  at  him).  If  you  do,  tell  me. 

Gorski.  I  wish  that  you  .  .  .  (Servant  announces  M.  Vladimir 
Stanitizine.) 

Vera  (rising  quickly).  I  cannot  see  him  now.  .  .  .  Eugene,  I 
seem  at  last  to  understand  you.  Receive  him  for  me,  do  you  hear? 
When  all  is  decided.  .  .  .  (She  goes  into  the  drawing-room.) 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  Has  she  gone?  What  a  little  fool!  (She  rises 
and  enters  the  drawing-room.) 

Gorski.  Now  where  am  I?  Am  I  engaged  to  be  married?  “1 
seem  at  last  to  understand  you.”  What  does  she  mean?  “  When 
all  is  decided?  ”  But  I  won’t  allow  it.  .  .  .  What  poetic  lucubra¬ 
tion  did  I  allow  myself  to  wander  into?  And  the  end  of  it  all  is 
“Speak  to  Mamma!”  What  a  ridiculous  position!  I  must  get 
out  of  it  somehow.  Stanitizine  may  come  at  any  moment. 
Destiny !  Destiny !  will  you  mock  me  or  come  to  my  aid  ?  (Enter 
Stanitizine.  He  is  elegantly  dressed  In  his  right  hand  he 
carries  his  hat,  in  his  left  a  paper  hag.  He  is  agitated.  Seeing 
Gorski  he  stops.  Gorski  goes  to  meet  him  with  outstretched  hands.) 
Good  morning,  Vladimir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Stanitizine.  And  I,  .  .  .  also.  .  .  .  Have  you  been  here  long? 

Gorski.  Since  yesterday. 

Stanitizine.  Everybody  well? 

Gorski.  Everybody  without  exception,  from  Madame  Libanof  down 
to  the  little  dog  you  gave  Vera  .  .  .  and  yourself — how  are  you? 

Stanitizine.  I  .  .  .  my  goodness.  .  .  .  Where  is  she? 

Gorski.  In  the  drawing-room.  .  .  .  They  are  playing  boston. 

Stanitizine.  So  early?  .  .  .  And  you? 
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Gorski.  I  am  here  as  you  see.  What  have  you  got  there?  A 
present  ? 

Stanitizine.  Yes.  Vera  asked  me  the  other  day.  ...  I  have 
brought  her  some  bonbons  from  Moscow. 

Gorski.  Moscow? 

Stanitizine.  Yes,  they  are  the  best.  .  .  .  But  where  is  Vera? 
(He  puts  his  hat  and  honhons  on  the  table.) 

Gorski.  She  is  watching  the  players. 

Stanitizine  {throwing  a  furtive  glance  into  the  drawing-room). 
Who  is  that? 

Gorski.  Don’t  you  recognise  him?  That  is  Moukhipe. 

Stanitizine.  Ah  I  yes  .  .  . 

Gorski.  Are  you  not  going  in?  You  seem  agitated  Vladimir. 

Stanitizine.  No,  no,  it  is  nothing;  the  journey,  you  know  .  .  . 
the  dust  .  .  .  my  head,  too  ...  {A  sound  of  laughter  comes  from 
the  dra  wing-room,  and  cries  of  “  Quatre  remises,  quatre  remises  I  ” 
and  Vera  is  heard  saying  “I  congratulate  you.  Monsieur 
MouUhine  /  ’  ’) 

Gorski.  Why  don’t  you  go  in? 

Stanitizine.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
to  Vera. 

Gorski.  Tete-a-tete  ? 

Stanitizine  (hesitatingly).  Just  two  words.  I  want  to  .  .  .  now 
that  I  have  brought  myself  to  it  .  .  .  you  know  yourself.  .  .  .{He 
goes  towards  the  door  timidly,  and  Madame  Libanof  is  heard  saying 
“  Is  that  you,  Vladimir?  Good-morning.  Come  in."  He  goes.) 

Gorski.  I’m  very  discontented  with  myself.  Like  a  school-boy 
I  plague  everybody  around  me  and  myself  as  well.  If  I’m  not  in 
love,  why  bother  any  more  about  it?  Get  married?  No,  no  matter 
what  they  say  I’ll  not  get  married  .  .  .  especially  in  that  fashion, 
as  if  I  were  forced  into  it  under  the  threat  of  a  knife.  {He  goes  to 
the  billiard  table  and  begins  to  roll  the  balls.)  Perhaps  it  would  be 
much  better  for  me  if  she  married  him.  .  .  .  No,  that  is  absurd.  1 
should  never  see  her  then,  no  more  than  I  can  see  my  ears.  {He 
continues  to  roll  the  balls.)  I’ll  consult  Fate.  If  I  cannon!  My 
God,  what  childishness!  {He  throws  down  the  cue,  goes  towards 
a  table  and  takes  up  a  book.)  What  is  this?  A  Russian  novel. 
Ah,  let  me  see  what  the  Russian  novel  says.  {He  opens  the  book 
at  random  and  reads:)  “  Could  anyone  have  imagined  it?  Scarcely 
five  years  had  passed  since  their  marriage,  and  the  once  lively  and 
ravishing  Marie  was  now  transformed  into  a  bulky  and  quarrelsome 
woman.  Where  have  the  aspirations,  the  dreams  gone? ’’  Ah,  me«- 
sieurs  les  auteurs,  it  is  here  that  you  come  to  grief.  .  .  .  Now  is  it 
to  be  wondered  that  men  grow  old,  dull,  stupid?  .  .  .  But  they 
are  coming.  I  must  leave  them  alone.  {He  goes  quickly  towards 
the  door.  At  the  same  moment  Vera  and  Stanitizine  enter.) 

Vera.  Why  is  he  running  away  like  that? 
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Stanitizine.  I  confess  I  told  him  that  ...  I  desired  to  speak  to 
you  alone. 

Vera.  You  told  him  that?  What  did  he  say? 

Stanitizine.  Nothing. 

Vera.  But  why  these  precautions?  You  frighten  me. 

Stanitizine.  It  is  like  this,  Vera.  Forgive  my  boldness,  I  beseech 
you.  I  know  .  .  .  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  you  .  .  .  (Vera  slowly 
goes  towards  the  windoiv.)  That  is  why  I  am  agitated.  ...  I  have 
decided  to  ask  for  your  hand.  ...  I  know  very  well,  my  goodness, 
that  I’m  not  worthy  .  .  .  worthy  of  you  .  .  .  but  you  have  known 
me  for  some  time  ...  if  my  love  .  .  .  if  T  could  only  gratify  your 
slightest  wish.  .  .  .  Forgive  my  temerity,  I  pray  you.  ...  I  feel 
.  .  .  (He  stands  immovable.  Vera  gives  him  her  hand  silently.)  Is 
it  possible !  Is  it  possible  !  Then  I  may  hope  ? 

Vera.  You  don’t  understand  me. 

Stanitizine.  If  that  be  so  .  .  .  forgive  me  .  .  .  but  let  me  ask 
one  favour  of  you,  Vera ;  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  happiness  of  seeing 
you  sometimes.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  abuse  that  privilege.  .  .  . 
And  even  if  you  should  choose  some  one  more  worthy  I  shall  be 
content.  Your  happiness  shall  be  my  happiness.  ...  I  certainly 
am  not  worthy  .  .  . 

Vera.  Give  me  a  little  time. 

Stanitizine.  Now? 

Vera.  Yes,  just  one  moment  .  .  I  .  .  . 

Stanitizine.  Whatever  your  decision  may  be  I  will  accept  it, 
knowing  it  is  for  the  best.  (He  bows  and  enters  the  drawing-room.) 

Vera  {calling  at  the  door).  Eugene !  Eug4ne ! 

Gorski.  Were  you  calling  me? 

Vera.  Did  you  know  that  Stanitizine  wished  to  speak  to  me 
alone  ? 

Gorski.  Yes,  he  told  me. 

Vera.  Did  you  know  why  ? 

Gorski.  No. 

Vera.  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him. 

Gorski.  And  what  did  you  answer? 

Vera.  Nothing. 

Gorski.  Then  you  have  not  refused  him  ? 

Vera.  I  have  asked  him  to  wait. 

Gorski.  Why  did  you  ask  him  to  wait? 

Vera.  Why?  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  strangely?  You  know  that  I  rely  on  you  to  give  me 
advice,  that  I  turn  to  you - 

Gorski.  So  Stanitizine  has  asked  you  to  marry  him,  and  you  have 
come  to  me  for  advice !  Well,  it  all  depends  on  what  your  conception 
of  life  is,  whether  you  prefer  duty  k)  pleasure. 

Vera.  Whether  I  prefer  duty  to  pleasure  I  Not  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  here  in  this  place  (shows  him  the  piano)  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  you  spoke  to  me  ?  Are  you  making  fun  of  me  ? 
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Gorski  (gravely).  I  assure  you  I’m  not. 

Vera.  Then  tell  me  why  you  have  changed  so  quickly  ?  Tell  me  ! 

Gorski.  Vera — I - 

Vera.  Or  is  it  possible  .  .  .  see  what  you  are  making  me  say 
.  .  .  is  it  possible  that  you  are  jealous  of  Stanitizine? 

Gorski.  Vera,  I  think  it  is  better  we  should  part  for  a  little  time. 

Vera.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Gorski.  Our  relations  are  so  strange.  .  .  .  We  misunderstand 
.  .  .  we  only  torment  each  other. 

Vera.  Is  that  my  fault?  Haven’t  I  always  been  candid  with 
you?  Had  I  ever  any  taste  for  quarrelling?  Did  I  distrust  you? 
Eugene,  we  had  better  part  good  friends. 

Gorski.  And  once  separated  you  will  never  think  of  me  again? 

Vera.  Well,  you  seem  to  want.  ...  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
You  attract  me  in  spite  of  your  singularities,  but  that  is  all.  .  .  . 
My  affection  can  grow,  it  can  also  remain  as  it  is :  that  depends 
entirely  upon  you.  .  .  .  That  is  how  I  feel  .  .  .  but  you  said  that 
you  wished,  that  you  thought  .  .  .  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  of 
me? 

Gorski.  Think  of  you !  You  are  a  charming  and  highly  gifted 
girl;  Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  and  fortune  also,  for  you 
have  been  brought  up  freely ;  ever  since  you  were  a  little  child  you 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  your  instincts,  you  have  walked  fear¬ 
lessly  towards  life  with  your  hands  extended  ready  to  grasp  what 
you  wanted.  But  I  am  not  like  you,  I  am  not  capable  of  a  decisive 
act.  I  am  full  of  faults,  I  am  aware  of  them,  I  sinned  and  am 
sinning  every  day  against  myself;  don’t  expect  too  much  from  me; 
give  me  a  little  time,  wait  a  little  longer. 

Vera.  Am  I  to  believe  you?  Tell  me — I  will  trust  you — am  I  to 
believe  you? 

Gorski  (with  an  involuntary  movement).  God  knows ! 

Vera  (after  a  pause).  Think  a  little  before  you  answer. 

Gorski.  I  always  answer  best  without  reflecting. 

Vera.  You  are  capricious  as  a  child. 

Gorski.  And  you  are  terribly  clear-sighted.  But  I  asked  you  to 
wait  a  little  while  :  that  unfortunate  expression  escaped  me. 

Vera  (quickly).  Ah!  Keally?  Thank  you  for  your  frankness. 

(Gorski  tries  to  answer,  hut  the  door  opens  and  all  except  Mlle. 
Bienaime  enter,  Madame  Libanof  is  gay.) 

Madame  Libanof.  Would  you  believe  it,  Eugene,  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  M.  Moukhine?  .  .  .  Yes,  really.  But  such  playing! 

Gorski  (to  Moukhine).  I  didn’t  know  you  were  so  fond  of  the 
game. 

Madame  Libanof  (sitting  down).  We  could  go  for  a  walk  now. 

Moukhine  (going  to  the  window,  sullenly).  Too  late.  It  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  rain. 

Madame  Morozof.  The  barometer  has  fallen  a  great  deal  during 
the  day.  (She  sits  a  little  behind  Madame  Libanof.) 
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Madame  Libanof.  Really?  That  is  annoying!  Ah,  well,  we 
must  only  do  something  else. 

Tchoukhanof.  Would  anyone  like  to  play  a  game  of  billiards? 
{No  one  answers.)  Or  drink  a  glass  of  brandy?  {No  one  answers.) 
Well,  I  shall  go  and  drink  the  health  of  the  honourable  company. 

[Exit. 

Madame  Libanof.  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  gentlemen? 
Eugene,  think  of  something. 

Gorski.  Shall  I  read  you  the  introduction  to  M.  de  Buffon’s 
Natural  History? 

Madame  Libanof.  Always  jesting!  It  isn’t  my  own  cause  I  am 
pleading.  My  steward  is  probably  waiting  in  the  study.  Has  he 
come,  I  wonder,  Catherine? 

Madame  Morozof.  He  ought  to  be  here. 

Madame  Libanof.  Will  you  go  to  see?  {Exit  Madame  Morozof.) 
Vera,  my  dear,  come  here.  Why  are  you  looking  so  pale  to-day? 
Are  you  ill? 

Vera.  No,  mamma. 

Madame  Libanof.  That  is  right.  (To  Stanitizine.)  Ah,  Vladimir, 
don’t  forget  to  call  me  when  you  are  going  to  town,  I  have  a  com¬ 
mission  to  give  you.  (To  Vera.)  He  is  so  obliging ! 

Vera.  He  is  more  than  that,  mamma,  he  is  good !  (Stanitizine 
smiles  with  an  air  of  triumph.) 

Madame  Libanof.  What  are  you  examining  so  attentively.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Moukhine  ? 

Moukhine.  Some  views  of  Italy. 

Madame  Libanof.  Ah,  yes.  I  brought  those  views  home.  Oh, 
Italy !  The  Lake  Maggiore !  What  poetry !  {Enter  Madame 
Morozof.) 

Madame  Morozof.  He  has  come. 

Madame  Libanof  {rising).  Very  well.  Adieu,  my  children.  .  .  . 
Eugene,  I  confide  them  to  you.  Amuse  them.  Here  is  Mile. 
Bienaimd;  she  will  help  you.  Come,  Catherine. 

[Exeunt.  A  long  pause. 

Mlle.  Bienaime  {dryly).  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
Moukhine.  Yes,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

Stanitizine.  That  is  the  question. 

Gorski.  Hamlet  has  said  that  before  you,  Vladimir.  {Growing 
animated.)  Yes,  let  us  rouse  ourselves.  Look  how  it  rains !  We 
can’t  sit  here  doing  nothing. 

Stanitizine.  I  am  ready  .  .  .  and  you,  Vera? 

Vera  {who  has  been  standing  quite  still).  I  ...  I  am  ready. 

-  Stanitizine.  That  is  right. 

Gorski.  I  propose  we  all  sit  around  the  table. 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  How  charming ! 

Gorski.  Yes,  isn’t  it?  We  will  write  our  names  on  pieces  of 
paper,  and  mix  them  up,  and  the  person  whose  name  is  drawn  first 
will  tell  us  some  improbable  and  fantastic  story ;  he  may  take  it 
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from  his  own  life  or  from  another’s;  whichever  he  wishes.  .  .  . 
Complete  liberty,  as  Madame  Libanof  says. 

Moukhine.  But  wait — what  sort  of  story  ? 

Gorski.  Any  story  you  like.  .  .  .  Does  that  please  you,  Vera? 

Vera.  Why  not?  (They  sit,  Gorski  writes  the  names  on  pieces 
of  paper  and  mixes  them  up.) 

Moukhine.  Why  are  you  so  thoughtful  to-day? 

Vera.  How  do  you  know  I  am  not  always  so  ?  You  have  only  met 
me  to-day  for  the  first  time. 

Moukhine  (smiling).  You  could  not  possibly  be  always  like  this. 

Vera  (annoyed).  Really?  (To  Stanitizine.)  Your  bonbons  are 
very  nice,  Vladimir. 

Stanitizine.  I  am  very  glad  they  please  you. 

Gorski.  Now  I’m  ready.  Who  will  draw?  Mile.  Bienaime,  will 
you? 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  With  pleasure.  (She  takes  a  paper  affectedly 
and  reads.)  M.  Stanitizine  ! 

Gorski  (to  Stanitizine).  Now  you  must  tell  us  a  story. 

Stanitizine.  What  kind  of  story? 

Gorski.  Any  kind  you  like.  Tell  us  everything  that  comes  into 
your  head. 

Stanitizine.  But  if  nothing  comes  into  my  head  ? 

Gorski.  That  will  be  very  unpleasant,  surely. 

Vera.  Vladimir  is  right.  How  could  one,  here,  all  of  a  sudden - 

Moukhine  (quickly).  Yes,  I  agree  with  him,  too. 

Stanitizine.  Set  us  the  example,  Eugene.  Tell  us  a  story  your¬ 
self. 

Vera.  Yes,  you  tell  us  a  story. 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  Yes,  yes,  Monsieur  Gorski. 

Moukhine.  Yes,  begin. 

Gorski.  You  all  really  wish  it?  Very  well  then.  (He  coughs.) 
Hum !  Hum ! 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  He!  he!  I’m  going  to  laugh. 

Gorski.  Not  before  I  commence.  Well,  then  listen.  A  certain 
man  had - 

Moukhine.  One  fancy? 

Gorski.  No,  one  daughter 

Moukhine.  Well,  it’s  nearly  the  same  thing. 

Gorski.  My  goodness!  you  are  witty  to-day!  Well,  this  man  had 
a  wonderful  daughter,  and  they  loved  each  other  very  dearly;  and 
everything  went  as  gaily  as  a  marriage  bell  until  one  beautiful  day 
the  young  girl  began  to  think  that  life  was  a  very  worthless  thing. 
So  all  day  long  she  lay  on  her  bed  weeping.  Her  maid  seeing  this 
went  at  once  to  tell  the  girl’s  father  what  was  happening.  The 
father  came,  looked  at  her,  shook  his  head,  and  then  went  slowly 
from  the  room.  Going  to  his  study  he  rang  for  his  secretary  and 
dictated  to  him  three  letters  to  three  very  agreeable  young  men  of 
good  families.  Next  day  the  three  young  men  came  to  the  house. 
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and  the  girl  seeing  them  began  to  smile  again,  even  more  graciously 
than  she  had  smiled  before,  and  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
attentively.  .  .  .  For  you  see  her  father  was  a  diplomat  and 
intended  one  of  the  young  men  for  his  daughter’s  husband. 

Moukhine.  How  you  do  go  into  details ! 

Gorski.  Well,  what  harm  is  there  in  that? 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  Let  him  do  it. 

Vera  (watching  Gorski  attentively).  Go  on. 

Gorski.  Now  she  had  three  to  choose  from — which  should  she 
choose?  The  heart  always  answers  that  question  best  ...  but 
when  the  heart  wavers?  Being  a  very  intelligent  and  clever  girl 
she  resolved  to  put  them  to  a  test.  So  one  day,  while  sitting 
alone  with  one  of  them,  a  blonde  man,  she  turned  suddenly  towards 
him,  saying,  “  Tell  me,  what  would  you  do  to  prove  your  love  for 
me  ?  ’  ’  Now  the  blonde  man  was  naturally  cold,  but  prone  to  exag¬ 
gerate,  and  he  answered  fervidly:  “^You  have  only  to  tell  me  to 
throw  myself  from  the  highest  tower  in  the  world  and  I  will  do 
so.”  She  smiled  agreeably.  Next  day  she  put  the  same  question 
to  the  second,  a  brown-haired  man,  and  he  replied  just  as  the  first 
one  had  done,  if  possible  with  more  fervour.  Then  she  asked  the 
third,  who  was  aubum-haired.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  told 
her  he  was  willing  to  do  anything  else  she  asked  him,. but  positively 
refused  to  throw  himself  from  the  highest  tower;  and  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  if  he  split  his  head  he  couldn’t  offer  her  his  heart 
and  his  hand.  His  answer  annoyed  her,  but  probably  because  she 
preferred  him  to  the  others  she  pressed  him  to  give  a  different  answer. 
“  At  least  promise,”  she  said,  “  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  it.”  But 
the  aubum-haired  man  was  conscientious  and  would  not  promise. 

Vera.  Yoa’re  not  in  good  spirits  to-day,  Eugene. 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  No,  that  is  true.  Bad !  Bad ! 

Stanitizine.  Another  story,  another. 

Gorski  (ivith  vexation).  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to-day,  one  isn’t 
always  in  the  mood.  (To  Vera.)  Yourself,  for  instance.  You’re  not 
the  same  to-day  as  you  were  yesterday. 

Vera  (rising).  Why  do  you  say  that?  (The  others  also  rise.) 

Gorski  (fo  Stanitizine).  You  cannot  imagine  the  delightful 
evening  Vera  and  I  passed  together  yesterday.  We  spent  more 
than  an  hour  on  the  lake;  Vera  was  enchanted  with  the  evening; 
she  enjoyed  it  so  completely  that  one  might  almost  say  she  was 
carried  up  into  the  skies.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Oh,  I 
shall  never  forget  it,  never ! 

Stanitizine  (discour agingly).  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

Vera.  But  Eugene  hasn’t  told  you  everything.  He  forgot  to  add 
that  he  recited  verses  to  me,  and  such  verses  1  Sweet  and  sad, 
recited  in  such  a  doleful  voice,  accompanied  with  sighs.  You 
astonished  me  yester  evening,  Eugene,  for  I  know  that  you  much 
prefer  to  Ifiugh  than  to  sigh  ...  or  to  dream. 

Gorski.  Well,  I  admit  it.  And  in  return  tell  me  something  that 
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I  cannot  laugh  at.  Friendship?  Family  life?  Love?  These  are 
very  well  for  a  moment’s  recreation.  Afterwards  we  must — well, 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Vera  (slowly).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  once  you  are  expressing 
your  true  convictions.  But  why  should  we  be  angry  with  you?  You 
cannot  think  differently. 

Gorski  (with  a  forced  laugh).  Really?  You  held  a  different 
opinion  yesterday. 

Vera.  How  do  you  know?  Eugene,  let  me  give  you  a  friend’s 
advice.  Never  fall  into  sentimentality;  it  doesn’t  suit  you.  .  .  . 
But  the  rain  has  ceased.  Look  at  the  beautiful  weather!  Let  us 
go  to  the  garden.  Vladimir,  give  me  your  arm,  quick,  quick ! 

Stanitizine  (springing  forward).  With  pleasure,  Vera,  with 
pleasure. 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  Monsieur  Moukhine,  will  you  give  me  your  arm? 

Moukhine.  Of  course,  mademoiselle.  (To  Gorski.)  Au  revoir. 
auburn  hair!  [Exeunt  everyone  hut  Gorski. 

Gorski  (alone.  He  goes  to  the  window).  There  she  goes,  and  she 
will  not  look  back  once.  And  Stanitizine  is  overcome  with  pleasure. 
(Shrugs  his  shoulders.)  Poor  man,  he  doesn’t  understand  his  situa¬ 
tion  !  But  is  he  really  to  be  pitied  so  much  ?  Eugene,  my  dear 
friend,  it’s  all  over.  (He  walks  to  and  fro.)  Yes,  it  is  finished.  I  am 
done  for.  (Looking  about  him.)  Who  is  there?  Oh,  it’s  you, 
captain. 

Tchoukhanof  (coming  in  cautiously).  1  am  very  glad  to  find  you 
alone. 

Gorski.  Something  I  can  do  for  you? 

Tchoukhanof  (in  a  loiv  voice).  Yes,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little 
favour.  ^ladame  Libanof  (God  grant  her  many  days)  has  been  kind 
enough  to  promise  me  some  wood  to  build  a  house,  but  she  has 
forgotten  to  pass  the  order  in  her  accounts  .  .  .  and  no  order,  no 
wood. 

Gorski.  And  why  don’t  you  remind  her  of  it? 

Tchoukhanof.  My  dear  friend,  I’m  afraid  of  boring  her.  Will  you 
remind  her  of  it  for  me  ?  You  can  do  it  so  much  better  than  I.  .  .  . 
Besides,  aren’t  you  nearly  master  here?  He!  He! 

Gorski.  Am  I?  .  .  .  very  well  then,  I  will  do  it  for  you. 

Tchoukhanof.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  to  my  dying  day.  (Re¬ 
covering  his  usual  air.)  And  if  you  are  ever  in  need  of  a  service,  you 
have  only  to  .  .  . 

Gorski.  Very  well.  I  shall  remember. 

Tchoukhanof.  I  obey,  your  excellency.  The  old  captain  is  satis¬ 
fied  and  grateful.  Left  turn,  march !  (He  goes.)  (Gorski  walks 
down  the  stage.  Enter  Stanitizine  breathlessly.) 

Stanitizine.  Where  is  Madame  Libanof? 

Gorski  (turning).  Are  you  looking  for  anyone? 

Stanitizine  (stopping  quickly).  Ah,  Gorski,  if  you  only  knew! 

Gorski.  What  is  the  matter? 
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Stanitizine  (seizing  his  hand).  I  oughtn’t  to  tell  you,  but  I  can’t 
help  it  .  .  .  my  joy  is  stifling  me.  .  .  . 

Gorski.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Stanitizine.  I  have  proposed  to  Vera  and  she - 

Gorski.  Well? 

Stanitizine.  Can  you  believe  it?  She  has  accepted  me,  just  this 
moment  in  the  garden.  She  has  given  me  permission  to  speak  to  her 
mother.  I  am  happy  as  a  child.  What  a  wonderful  girl  she  is  1 

Gorski  (trying  to  hide  his  emotion).  And  now  you  are  going  to  see 
Madame  Libanof? 

Stanitizine.  Yes;  I  don’t  think  she  will  refuse.  Oh,  Gorski,  I 
am  so  happy !  I  want  to  embrace  the  universe.  .  .  .  Let  me 
embrace  you !  (Embraces  Gorski.)  Ah,  1  am  so  happy  I 

[Exit  running. 

Gorski  (after  a  pause).  Bravissimo !  (He  goes  to  look  after  Stani¬ 
tizine.)  I  have  the  honour  to  congratulate  you!  (Walks  from  the 
door  angrily.)  1  confess  I  didn’t  expect  this.  If  I  don’t  go  after  him 
at  once  it  will  be  too  late  .  .  .  no,  I  will  stay  where  I  am.  I  wish 
my  heart  didn’t  beat  so  quickly — it  is  terrible !  Well,  I  am  done 
for.  (He  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  into  the  garden.)  I  will  let 
them  see,  at  all  events,  that  I  can  die  bravely.  (He  puts  on  his  hat, 
walks  to  the  door,  and  comes  face  to  face  with  Moukhine,  Vera,  and 
Mlle.  Bienaime.)  I  was  just  going  to  join  you.  (Vera  does  not  look 
at  him.) 

Mlle.  Bienaime.  It  is  too  damp  underfoot. 

Moukhine.  Why  didn’t  you  come  with  us  when  we  were  going? 

Gorski.  The  captain  detained  me.  .  .  .  You  seem  as  if  you  have 
been  walking  quickly,  Vera. 

Vera.  Yes,  1  feel  rather  warm.  (Mlle.  Bienaime  and  Moukhine 
go  to  the  billiard  table  and  begin  to  play.) 

Gorski.  Vera,  I  know  everything.  I  didn’t  expect  this. 

Vera.  Didn’t  you?  It  didn’t  surprise  me.  He  can  only  speak 
what  he  really  feels. 

Gorski  (reproachfully).  You’ll  regret  this.  You  have  acted 
hastily. 

Vera.  Very  possibly,  but  I  have  acted  wisely.  I  shall  not  regret 
it.  Besides,  I  shouldn’t  have  been  happy  with  you. 

Gorski.  You  are  very  complimentary. 

Vera.  I  say  what  I  think.  Stanitizine  loves  me,  but  you - 

Gorski.  But  I? 

Vera.  You’re  not  capable  of  love,  your  heart  is  too  cold,  and 
your  imagination  too  ardent.  I  am  speaking  to  you  now  as  a  friend, 
as  one  to  whom  you  have  only  become  a  memory.  But  everything 
is  for  the  best.  Let  us  part  good  friends. 

Gorski.  Vera,  you  will  never  understand  how  much  I  admire  you. 
You  are  clear  as  crystal,  you  have  all  the  youthfulness  of  a  child  of 
twelve,  the  resoluteness  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Moukhine  (loudly).  I  win! 
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Mlle.  Bienaime.  Well,  now,  my  revenge. 

Veka.  Believe  me,  Eugene,  I  do  not  feel  any  bitterness  towards 
you. 

GoRSKi.  I  congratulate  you.  Loftiness  of  soul  becomes  the  con¬ 
queror. 

Vera.  Give  me  your  hand.  Here  is  mine. 

Gorski.  Your  hand  is  no  longer  your  own  property.  (Vera  turns 
and  goes  towards  the  table.) 

Vera.  Who  has  won? 

Moukhine.  Up  to  the  present  I  have. 

Vera.  You’re  a  great  man! 

Gorski  {tapping  him  on  the  shoulder).  And  my  best  friend,  isn’t 
that  so,  Ivan?  .  .  .  Vera,  would  you  mind  coming  here  a  moment? 
(He  comes  to  the  front  of  the  stage.) 

Vera  {following  him).  Well,  what  is  it? 

Gorski  {showing  her  the  rose).  What  have  you  to  say  to  this? 
{He  laughs.  She  hangs  her  head.)  It  is  droll,  isn’t  it?  Already 
it  is  fading.  Hadn’t  I  better  give  it  to  the  person  who  has  the  most 
right  to  it? 

Vera.  Give  it  back  to  me. 

Gorski.  In  that  case  let  it  remain  where  it  is.  Poor  flower!  .  .  . 
But  sentimentality  doesn’t  suit  me,  isn’t  that  so?  Then  long  live 
Irony,  Gaiety,  and  Malice!  Look  at  me,  Vera.  {She  looks  at  him.) 
Farewell !  This  is  the  moment  to  cry  like  Leicester  in  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots :  “  What  a  pearl  I  have  lost !  ” 

Moukhine  {laughing).  My  game  again  ! 

Vera.  Everything  is  for  the  best,  Eugene. 

Gorski.  Perhaps,  perhaps.  .  .  .  But  here  is  the  whole  family ! 
How  solemn  they  all  look !  {Enter  Madame  Libanof  on  Staniti- 
zine’s  arm.  Madame  Morozof  follows  them.  Vera  runs  to  her 
mother  and  embraces  her.) 

Madame  Libanof.  May  you  always  be  happy,  my  child.  (Staniti- 
zine  blinks  as  if  he  were  going  to  weep.) 

Gorski  {aside).  What  a  touching  tableau !  And  to  think  that  I 
might  be  in  that  imbecile’s  place  !  •  .  .  No,  I  am  not  suited  to  family 
life.  {Aloud.)  Well,  my  dear  Madame  Libanof,  have  you  finished 
your  wise  administrations  and  accounts? 

Madame  Libanof.  I  have  finished,  Eugene,  I  have  finished.  What 
do  you  propose  ? 

Gorski,  That  we  order  the  carriage  and  go  for  a  picnic  to  the 
woods. 

Madame  Libanof.  Yes,  that  will  be  very  nice.  Catherine,  my 
dear,  will  you  order  the  carriage? 

Madame  Morozof.  Immediately.  [Exit. 

Gorski.  I  am  as  gay  as  a  lark  to-day.  {Aside.)  These  events  have 
sent  the  blood  to  my  head.  I’m  like  a  drunken  man.  .  .  .  My  God, 
isn’t  she  charming!  {Aloud.)  Get  ready,  now,  get  ready!  {Aside.) 
You  may  rest  content,  my  friend.  I  shall  be  in  sight  of  your  happi- 
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ness  all  the  afternoon  .  .  .  but  I  naustn’t  fall  into  sentimentality! 
(Aloud.)  Now,  ladies,  are  you  ready? 

Madame  Libanof.  Yes,  yes. 

Moukhine.  What  is  the  matter,  Eugene?  One  would  think  you 
were  possessed  by  a  demon. 

Gorski.  Perhaps  I  am.  Madame  Libanof,  will  you  take  my  arm? 
No  matter  what  happens  I  shall  always  be  your  master  of  ceremonies 
— isn’t  that  so? 

Madame  Libanof.  Certainly,  Eugene,  certainly. 

Gorski.  That  is  right.  Vera,  will  you  take  Stanitizine’s  arm? 
Mile.  Bienaime  take  my  friend  Ivan’s,  and  the  Captain — where  is  the 
captain  ? 

Tchoukhanof  (entering).  Always  at  my  post  1 
Gorski.  Captain,  will  you  give  your  arm  to  Madame  Morozof? 
Here  she  is !  (Enter  Madame  Morozof.)  Now,  Vera,  you  will  open 
the  procession,  your  mother  and  I  will  bring  up  the  rear. 

Madame  Libanof  (to  Gorski).  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  only  knew 
how  happy  I  am  to-day. 

Moukhine  (aside  to  Gorski).  Capital,  my  friend,  capital!  Don’t 
lose  courage.  But  remember  that  one  may  spin  a  thread  too  finely! 
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